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CHRISTOPHER C. LANGDELL. 
(May 23, 1826-July 6, 1906.) 


For many years the inhabitants of New Boston, N. H., have 
taken pride in pointing out to the stranger the small farm- 
house in which eighty years ago Professor Langdell was born. 
His early life was a struggle for an education. In his eighteenth 
year he worked for several months in one of the Manchester mills 
to earn money enough to go to Phillips Exeter Academy. It was 
already his ambition, as he then told Judge Cross of Manchester, 
to go to college and become a lawyer. He entered Exeter Acad- 
emy in the spring of 1845, hoping to receive one of the scholarships 
to be awarded in the following July. But this hope was not real- 
ized. His failure to win a scholarship, coming as it did after he 
had given a part of his hard-earned money to help his father, was 
a crushing disappointment. He sat down upon the steps of the 
Academy building and burst into tears. He remained at the Acad- 
emy, however, being employed by the authorities and others to do 
certain work. One of his Exeter contemporaries writes: ‘“ One 
noon, when we returned from the Academy, a young man was 
sawing wood in the back yard, and was at the same time reading a 
book that lay open upon a pile of wood before him. That was Lang- 
dell.”” The next July he won a scholarship which he held until he 
entered the Class of 1851 at Harvard asa Fresh-Sophomore. He 
ranked second in his Class at the end of the year. In September, 
1849, the Faculty assigned him a Junior exhibition part, a Greek 
version, but afterwards excused him from performing it “ on ac- 
count of his delicate health.” Early in December he, with twenty- 
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five of his classmates, was granted leave of absence for the remain- 
der of the term for the purpose of teaching school. Langdell did not 
return, partly for pecuniary reasons and partly because he thought 
that he was not getting enough out of his college life to make it 
worth while to delay longer the beginning of his legal training. 
He returned to Exeter and studied law in the office of Messrs. 
Stickney and Tuck. In November, 1851, he entered the Harvard 
Law School. Although the course was then only a year and a half, 
he remained at the School for three years, being librarian as well 
as student. His exceptional ability was recognized alike by the 
professors and by his fellow students. He was engaged by Pro- 
fessor Parsons to assist him in the preparation of his work on 
Contracts and contributed many of the most valuable notes to 
that widely used book. His eyes were not strong, and the bright- 
est men in the school were eager for the privilege of reading law 
to him for the sake of hearing his suggestions and comments upon 
the opinion of the judge or the statements of the writer. At Com- 
mencement in 1854, when his college classmates, according to the 
practice of that day, received their degree of A.M. simply because 
they had lived three years after graduation, Langdell, although not 
a bachelor of arts, received the compliment of an A.M. honoris 
causa. 

From 1854 to 1870 Langdell practised law in New York City. 
He did not often appear in court and, leading a secluded life, was 
not generally known even by lawyers. But by those with whom 
he came in contact he was recognized as an invaluable ally and as 
a very formidable antagonist in any controversy turning upon 
points of law. 

How he came to be Dane Professor, January 6, 1870, is best 
told in President Eliot’s words: “I remembered that when I was 
a Junior in College, in the year 1851-1852, and used to go often 
in the early evening to the room of a friend who was in the Divin- 


ity School, I there heard a young man who was making the notes 
to ‘ Parsons on Contracts’ talk about law. He was generally eat- 
ing his supper at the time, standing in front of the fire and eating 
with a good appetite a bowl of brown bread and milk. I was a mere 
boy, only eighteen years old; but it was given me to understand 
that I was listening to a man of genius. In the year 1869 I re- 
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called the remarkable quality of that young man’s exposition, 
sought him in New York, and induced him to become Dane Pro- 
fessor.” 

The characteristic independence of the man and his determina- 
tion to win only by sheer force of merit are indicated by his 
attitude during the interval between his interview with the Presi- 
dent and his election by the Corporation and Overseers. He was 
so little known by the members of the Governing Boards that he 
was asked to give the names of some New York lawyers who were in 
a position to answer inquiries as to his qualifications for a law pro- 
fessor. He did not comply with their request. Pending the confirm- 
ation by the Overseers of his nomination by the Corporation, he 
was invited to meet a number of the Overseers at dinner. This 
invitation was also declined. He was. unwilling to take a single 
step to influence his own election. 

In September, 1870, he was appointed to the new office of Dean 
of the Law School, and held this position for twenty-five years. 
He continued his lectures as Dane Professor for five years longer. 
He became Professor Emeritus in 1900 and devoted the rest of 
his life to writing. 

September 22, 1880, he was married, at Coldwater, Michigan, 
to Margaret Ellen Huson, who survives him. He leaves no chil- 
dren. 

Langdell was a successful practitioner in New York ; but his 
fame rests wholly on his threefold work in Cambridge, as a writer, 
as the reorganizer and administrator of the Law School, and as 
the originator and an exponent of a new method of legal educa- 
tion. 

The successful assistant of Professor Parsons might have been 
expected to produce, early in his professional career, a treatise 
wholly his own. But Langdell seems not to have had the ambition 
for legal authorship by itself. His three treatises, “« A Summary of 
the Law of Contracts,” “« A Summary of Equity Pleading,” and his 
“ Brief Survey of Equity Jurisdiction,” were in a measure forced 
upon him as the natural outcome of his class-room discussions of 
his collections of cases on those subjects. Each of these treatises 
is the work of a master and they have all influenced, and are 
likely to influence still more in the future, the development of the 
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law. To the legal expert the “ Summary of Equity Pleading” is 
the best exhibition of the author’s great powers of historic insight, 
acute analysis, original, sagacious generalization, and vigorous, terse 
expression. But the general reader will find an admirable illustra- 
tion of these qualities in the review of Dicey’s “ Law and Public 
Opinion,” a review all the more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that its writer was in his eightieth year. 

Langdell’s real ambition and his greatest achievement was the 
reorganization and development of the Law School. He wished to 
see it a great school in a great university. He believed that this 
wish might be gratified because of his conviction, formed in his 
student days, that law is a science and that all the available ma- 
terials of that science are contained in printed books. These two 
principles explain the changes in the School introduced during 
Langdell’s administration. He sought to improve the quality of 
the students, to increase the amount of their work, and to enlarge 
their opportunities. He found here a School without examination 
for admission or for the degree, a Faculty of three professors giv- 
ing but ten lectures a week to 115 students, of whom 47% had no 
college degree, a curriculum without any rational sequence of sub- 
jects, and an inadequate and decaying library. He lived to see 
a Faculty of ten professors, eight of them his former pupils, giving 
more than fifty lectures a week in a well-ordered curriculum to 
over 750 students, all but nine being college graduates, and con- 
ferring the degree after three years’ residence and the passing of 
three annual examinations. At the beginning of his professorship 
the Treasurer’s books disclosed a deficit. At the time of his death 
the surplus was nearly half a million dollars, large enough to pro- 
vide a library fund of $100,000, and an additional building with 
ampler accommodations than those of Austin Hall,to be named, with 
peculiar fitness, Langdell Hall. Of the 96,000 volumes now in the 
library, 87,000 have been added since 1870, and the collection, if 
regard be had to the number, editions, and material condition of the 
books, is believed to be without a rival. Truly his high ambition 
for the School was abundantly gratified. It is no disparagement 
of his services and it is right to add that his wonderful success 
would have been impossible without the sympathetic and steadfast 
support of President Eliot. 
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But the most striking and fruitful of the changes introduced by 
Langdell was the innovation in the mode of teaching and studying 
law. The lawyer bases his brief and the judge his opinion, not 
upon treatises but upon a careful study of the reports of decided 
cases. Langdell maintained that the law student should pursue 
this same method, and that collections of cases upon the different 
branches of the law, arranged systematically and in such order as to 
exhibit the growth and development of legal doctrines, should be 
analyzed and discussed by pupil and teacher in the class-room. 
This searching of the original scources is so scientific and so rational 
a procedure that it is difficult to explain the hostility with which 
this innovation was received. Hardly any one of the Boston law- 
yers had any faith in it. After the first lecture at the School with 
Langdell’s “ Cases on Contracts” as the basis of discussion, the at- 
tendance dwindled to a handful of students, who were stigmatized 
as Langdell’s freshmen. These freshmen were among the best men 
of the School and their enthusiastic faith gradually converted others. 
But for several years the students were divided into Langdellians 
and anti-Langdellians, and after the disappearance of the latter, 
several years elapsed before Langdell’s method was adopted by all 
his colleagues. To-day the Langdell method is adopted in whole or 
in part in a majority of the schools of the country and in nearly 
all of the best schools. After explaining his theory of legal educa- 
tion in the preface to his Cases on Contracts, Langdell never wrote 
a word in its behalf. His triumph was won solely by the influence 
of his teaching upon his pupils and by the impression made by them 
in the practice of their profession. His influence, already dom- 


inant, promises to be enduring. 
James Barr Ames, 68. 





THE NEW DEAN OF THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL. 


In considering the appointment of a Dean for the Lawrence 
Scientific School, which under a munificent bequest enters upon 
a new epoch in its history, one naturally asks what should be the 
qualifications of an administrative officer to whom will fall the task 
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of building up a graduate school of science which shall be to the 
scientific professions what the Law School is to the legal profession 
and the Medical School to medicine. The new Dean will have a 
unique opportunity ; for the Mackay Fund will in time probably 
amount to many millions, and the opportunity is offered to train 
men competent to undertake great enterprises in the applications of 
science. To prove that such men are needed we need only point to 
the difficulty that was found in selecting an engineer competent to 
direct the work of constructing the Panama Canal. The law stu- 
dent and the medical student now spend at least eight years in 
preparation for their professions; and yet we trust our lives often 
to the work of scientific graduates who have had not more than half 
this period of preparation. The new Scientific School will aim, in 
great part, to give the most extended training possible; it will 
have the means and will not be necessarily dependent upon number 
of students. 

This is certainly a unique opportunity for the man and the Uni- 
versity. This man should be a young man; for the new School 
should have the hope of a settled policy for a long period of years, 
He should be trained in methods of exact research; for these 
methods lie at the foundations of thoroughness in the practical ap- 
plications of science ; from a personal knowledge of their importance 
he can best judge of the fitness and efficiency of the work of pro- 
fessors and students. A physicist naturally believes that physical 
science with its accurate methods affords the best training in this 
endeavor for thoroughness. Moreover physical science lies at the 
foundation of all practical application of science, and it would be 
well that the new Dean should have had the training of a physicist. 
Last but not least, he should have the divine gift of enthusiasm 
and the initiative which arises from it. He should be a man in 
sympathy with young men and therefore attractive to them; a 
man free from the entanglements of commercial work and devoted 
to the University. 

The Dean has been appointed, and let us see how he answers to 
these requirements. 

Professor Sabine was born at Richmond, Ohio, in 1868. He 
graduated at the State University of Ohio; studied in the Grad- 
uate School of Harvard University, and began his life-work as 
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assistant in physics. He has filled in succession the positions of 
instructor, assistant professor, and professor in this University. 
He is of Huguenot ancestry ; and the influence of the free western 
environment on a descendant of the body of men who resisted tyr- 
anny and stood for freedom of conscience would afford an interest- 
ing subject for those psychologists in literature who now find in 
such study the surest analysis of a man’s career. Thus René 
Dumesnil, in the preface to his study of Gustave Flaubert, quotes 
the “ Journal des Goncourt ”— “ II serait du plus haut intérét que 
l’ascendance de tout homme de lettres fit étudié par un curieux 
jusque dans les générations les plus lointaines. L’on verrait le 
talent venant du croisement de races étrangeres ou de carrieres 
suivies par la famille.” 

I have seen in Professor Sabine, during the many years that it 
has been a privilege to be associated with him, a devotion to high 
ideals, a reverence for truth, and an instinctive revolt against all 
that is unworthy in public life or in University life. While he 
was my assistant we often were engaged together in scientific inves- 
tigations, and while he contributed more than his share to the suce- 
cess of these researches, he resolutely refused to allow his name to 
be printed with mine, a remarkable and unusual self-abnegation. 
He has built up to a great efficiency the various electives con- 
ducted by him, and he is the authority on an important practical 
application of science, that of architectural acoustics. 

Not only have students profited by his advice and instruction 
while still in the University. Among the young men who, after 
their graduation, were endeavoring to get a foothold in their profes- 
sion, I remember especially two who waited many weary years for 
patronage. Professor Sabine’s constant advice to them was, ‘‘ Do 
not do cheap work; do the best you can; you can afford to wait, 
and when success comes it will be permanent.” And it did come. 
These young men have now come into their own. This is the 
spirit that will make a graduate school of applied science truly effi- 
cient, and it is a striking proof of the perspicacity of President 
Eliot and the Corporation, that under the guise of a quiet and unas- 
suming man, one who rarely speaks in the Faculty, they have 


discerned his high qualities. . 
John Trowbridge, s 65. 
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REPORT ON THE CHOICE OF UNDERGRADUATE MEM- 
BERS TO THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 


To the Society of Phi Beta Kappa: 

At the annual meeting of the Society, June 29, 1905, the following 
resolutions were passed : 

“ Whereas, at the annual meeting of this Society last year, under- 
graduates and recently graduated members assured the Society that the 
standard of scholarship was so low that they could not increase the num- 
ber of members from each Class, and had great difficulty in finding as 
many as twenty-five men out of a Class worthy the honor ; 

“ Resolved, — That a committee of three be appointed by the Chair 
to consider whether there is an intellectual decadence among the students 
of Harvard College, and whether the Society can take any steps for the 
recovery of its ancient prestige and the incitement of sound learning 
among the students.” 

Your committee appointed under the above resolution, and at their own 
request enlarged from three to five members so as to represent a wider 
range of classes, have held several sessions upon this subject and have 
invited the opinions both of recent members and of older members ac- 
quainted with the standards of the Society. Asa result of those delib- 
erations, we submit the three following documents : 

I. A formal constitutional amendment embodying changes in the 
method of choosing the undergraduate members; and this amendment 
under the constitution of the chapter goes over to be acted upon at the 
annual meeting of 1907. 

II. A printed analysis of that amendment showing the conclusions of 
the committee and the details of the proposed changes. 

III. This written report stating some of the reasons which actuated 
the committee in recommending the proposed changes. 


The most important question before the committee has been the con- 
dition of scholarship in Harvard College. If it is true that, while the Class 
of 1880, for instance, found no difficulty in selecting thirty-five under- 
graduates out of about a hundred and sixty-five A.B.’s, as worthy of Phi 
Beta Kappa, the Class of 1902 could not discover more than twenty-four 
suitable men out of about five hundred A.B.’s, the whole educational 
system of the College is under indictment, and it must be presumed that 
American higher education is throughout in a bad way. Your committee, 
however, find among the administrative officers of the College, whose ex- 
perience covers a third of a century, no knowledge of such an intellectual 
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decay ; the experience of two members of the committee, who are teachers 
in the University, does not confirm it; only a few members of the last five 
graduating classes have expressed to us a complaint of a dearth of mate- 
rial for the society. Even the gentleman whose remark two years ago gave 
rise to this committee, desires the committee to correct a misapprehension 
of his position in the following words: “It never was my intention to de- 
clare that the standard of scholarship in Harvard College has lowered ; on 
the contrary, I believe the standard is fully as high as at any previous time. 
What I do say is, that the number of men who live up to that standard 
is no greater actually than it was thirty years ago, and is much less propor- 
tionately to the total number of men in each Class.” It is nevertheless 
true that three of the last six classes have nominated less than the five 
additional members whom they were entitled to recommend, and that in 
one case a member thus recommended was negatived by the membership 
committee of the chapter. Your committee has taken pains to discover the 
reason for this incompleteness. Inasmuch as only two men have written 
to us that in their classes only twenty-four students seemed to exist who 
were worthy of Phi Beta Kappa, we must suppose that there is some 
deeper difficulty. We desire here to record our unanimous conclusion 
that the intellectual aspirations and achievements of the men from whom 
Phi Beta Kappa is naturally recruited are no less high than those of past 
times, and our conviction that the proportionate number of men of genu- 
ine and high scholarship is no less than it was a quarter of a century ago. 

Undergraduate members have been chosen into the Society upon one 
of three principles: on strict academic rank solely, as was the usual 
custom up to about thirty years ago; by a selection out of a larger num- 
ber of the highest ranking men, which is the present method by which 
twenty-five men are selected every year; by choice of other members of 
the Class “ who have shown distinguished excellence in scholarship,” but 
who would not come in on a strict rank-list choice; for some years, five 
such members have been allowed from each Class when confirmed by the 
general chapter. The first of these methods has given way to the second, 
because of the conviction, both of the undergraduates and the graduate 
members, that under present conditions a strict rank-list does not exactly 
coincide with what might be called the Phi Beta Kappa characteristics, 
and therefore considerable discretion is allowed. In point of fact, we are 
informed that it is usual for the undergraduates to choose the highest 
eight or seventeen men in rank, unless there seems to them special reason 
for leaving out somebody ; that is, the discretion is exercised rather by 
the way of exclusion than of inclusion. The third method of larger option 
does not preclude election of high-stand men who have not been taken 
in in the first choice, but has commonly been applied for the selection of 
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men whose success in college has been on other sides than academic schol- 
arship; men who have gained a reputation as writers, or as editors of 
college papers, or for the conduct of enterprises of various kinds, and who 
seem to their classmates to give special promise of intellectual success; 
and it is in the selection of these five additional members that the lists 
have several times been left incomplete. 

This system of election, by which discretion can be exercised as to the 
first twenty-five men, and is exercised with reference to five more, seems 
ideal ; but in practice it does not satisfy the undergraduates. The theory 
of deterioration or of an automatic process by which the number of schol- 
ars remains constant while the number of students multiplies seems to be 
due to the fact that the undergraduates of to-day are not in a position to 
compare themselves with the undergraduates of thirty years ago. The 
real difficulty is not due to depreciation of scholarship but to diffusion of 
subjects and interests. 

In the first place, the students say that they do not know each other ; 
that for instance, within a few years one of the men in the list of twenty- 
five from whom the first eight were to choose seventeen, was a man not 
personally known to any one of the first eight ; and there was even less 
knowledge of the first eight from the next Class. 

In the second place, the conditions are different. In earlier years, 
through the rigid class system, with a considerable amount of required 
work, most of the students were performing the same intellectual task, 
and it was easy on the basis of that normal duty to arrange them ina 
numerical order. Now that so many branches of study are pursued, and 
that the programs of men of similar intellectual ability are so different, 
a strict comparison is much more difficult. The office lists are based upon 
a conventional and somewhat arbitrary computation of grades ; and even 
if the relative performances of the students could be measured as closely 
as formerly, their general intellectual interests are much more diversified 
than they used to be, so that men of Phi Beta Kappa quality often look 
for their distinction to work upon college papers, or to other forms of 
intellectual activity. 

In the third place, elections are somewhat tangled up by the growing 
use of the privilege of graduation in three years. In the graduating 
Class of 1906, ten of the twenty-five immediate members take their degree 
in three years, and the general association and mutual knowledge derived 
from the fourth year is thereby disturbed. Furthermore,so many of 
these three-year men travel or enter other institutions during the year in 
which they are senior members, that it is almost impossible to get together 
the number required by the constitution for an undergraduate election. 

In the fourth place, the great increase of scholarships seems to have 
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somewhat stimulated an artificial type of learning. A recent under- 
graduate of high distinction writes: “The trouble, I think, is one of 
method in choosing, and the obligation to follow pretty closely office rank- 
ing in the choice is the essential difficulty. It is obvious enough that not 
all great intellects give early evidence of their power; and obvious also 
that even where there is evidence of intellectual power it does not always 
show most clearly in the grades returned to the College office. Moreover 
I believe that we have to face a sort of professionalism in scholarship. 
A good many men are forced to attain high grades to secure a ‘scholar- 
ship’ which permits them to continue in College. They are peculiarly 
under temptation to care more for the grade than the spirit of scholar- 
ship; but even if their high standing is earned by hard work and honest 
work, it is easily possible that their scholarship is still a means to an end 
more than a real satisfaction in itself. I do not by any means desire to 
speak against scholarship which has for its object a broad usefulness in 
practical things; I mean only that scholarship, so called, for the purpose 
of paying expenses of a college career is not quite the amateur scholar- 
ship which the Phi Beta Kappa ought chiefly to encourage. The man 
who receives a money scholarship may be the best kind of scholar. He 
may on the other hand be a person gifted with a ready brain, but with 
no real purpose to use it to the end of real intellectual service. Another 
type of high-rank man is he who for some reason or other is excluded 
from social opportunities in general and has much time to study because 
all other doors are shut to him. If his exclusion by others is unjust the 
Phi Beta Kappa may well welcome him. Otherwise the strict following 
of office ranks may give us a list of candidates who are more truly fail- 
ures in other respects than successful scholars. It is my opinion that 
types akin to these indicated are not rare among the men submitted as 
eligibles in the lists from the office.” 

Some of these new conditions cannot be reached by legislation, but 
your committee, after much reflection, believe that several changes can 
be made which will tend to enlarge the field of choice, to obviate the 
difficulty of lack of acquaintance among students, and better to represent 
the intellectual quality of each class. Our recommendations stated in 
the printed analysis of the report practically come down to five points : 

1. That the number of members from each Class be raised. The one 
objection on intellectual grounds to such an increase has been that there 
were not sufficient men of Phi Beta Kappa quality : we believe that that 
objection has no weight, and that it is a distinct hardship to men of in- 
tellectual quality that their chance of getting into Phi Beta Kappa should 
now be about one in twelve or fourteen, while the chance of older mem- 
bers was about one in five or six. There has been, until three years ago, 
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a mechanical objection in the fact that Lower Massachusetts was over- 
crowded at the dinners, and could not stand the strain of five additional 
members from each Class. Since the Society has been dining in the 
Harvard Union, there is no lack of space, and nearly a hundred people 
more than the present attendance could be accommodated within good 
hearing distance without discomfort. Hence we recommend an increase 
from thirty to thirty-five in the number taken from each Class. 

2. Your committee recommend a method of coming into a knowledge 
of the character and achievements of candidates for the Society before 
the election —a process necessary in any «lub, and doubly necessary 
where the students are not all brought together in one common task. 
This suggestion approves itself to the undergraduate representatives in 
the committee and to many recent graduates. 

3. In order to meet the difficulty caused by the absence of three-year 
men, the committee recommend that the immediate members registered 
in the University shall be the electoral board. 

4. The committee recommend that for the choice of the twenty-two 
members taken from the Senior Class on general considerations of rank, 
the field of selection be increased to forty-four. If, as is hoped, the use 
of a committee of investigation leads to real selection upon the merits of 
candidates, this system will give the undergraduates the opportunity of 
choosing more men because of their general intellectual character, as well 
as their high rank. 

5. That the ratification of the chapter shall not be required for the 
choice of the five additional members who are not subject to the test 
of their office records. A practical difficulty in the present system is 
that such men do not become members of Phi Beta Kappa until the 
day after the close of their Senior year, and they cannot be recognized by 
their fellows and cannot participate in the choice of the first eight from 
the next Class. The committee believe that the undergraduates can be 
trusted, and should be trusted, to set up a reasonable standard of scholar- 
ship for such men. We are informed that only one such person has been 
refused the ratification of the chapter. As a matter of fact this process 
is performed by the graduate membership committee, which takes its in- 
formation chiefly from the administrative officers of the College, being in 
general not personally acquainted with the men whose names are submitted. 
The one case which was refused by the chapter on the recommendation of 
the committee was a man of great promise, of strong and vigorous mind, 
who had been a large influence for the uplifting of the intellectual stand- 
ards of his classmates, but who had moderate academic rank. 

To sum up the whole question. The Phi Beta Kappa Society exists, 
not for the sake of the twenty-five or thirty men rated highest by the 
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College office upon a somewhat artificial scale, but in order to bring into 
association with each other those of the youth of Harvard who are judged 
most likely to take Philosophy as the Guide to their Life. Under for- 
mer conditions a strict academic rank-list, with a little leeway of discre- 
tion for a few additional members, was probably as near an estimate of the 
intellectual promise of the students as could be obtained. Under present 
conditions the absolute rank-list does not by any means correspond with 
the men of proved intellectuality. The system of discretion, already 
permitted, ought, in our judgment, to be enlarged, and so emphasized as 
to encourage the undergraduates in the use of that discretion. Further- 
more, though the number of men who are really intellectual and deserving 
of the honor of membership in the Society is greater than could with con- 
venience be received, a moderate increase in the number admitted from 
each Class is safe, reasonable, convenient, and will bring into our ranks 
men who will maintain the standards of the Society.’ 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, Chairman. 

Edward Hale, ’79. 

George P. Furber, ’87. 

Arthur Stanwood Pier, ’95. 

A. N. Holcombe, 06. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 28, 1906. 





ADDRESS TO NEW STUDENTS OCTOBER 1, 1906. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:—The Dean has gone back a good 
way in Harvard history, and referred to a time long ago when I was 
fresh in my office and had not taken to heart the advice which an old 
friend of my family gave me shortly after my election. He said to me, 
“Charles, I suppose you think that in your new office the first quality 
you will need is energy.” I replied, “ Why yes, I thought that energy 
was likely to be needed.” “No,” he said, “that is not at all the first 
quality you will need. The first quality is patience, patience, patience.” 
I did not believe him at the time, but long since I learned that Mr. Hillard 
was right. It takes much time to get essential changes wrought in an 
institution of education, or in a governmental institution ; and the reason 
for this slowness is that changes which are to last must be accepted by 
multitudes of interested men, — indeed, by generations of interested and 
responsible men. In this long process arrests and reactions occur. Now 
just in the last few years we have had a striking illustration of strong 

1 An analysis of this plan, as published by the committee, will be found under 
“ Varia.” 
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reaction against prevailing educational policies. There has come upon us 
right here on these grounds and among Harvard’s constituents, and wide- 
spread over the country as well, a distrust of freedom for students, of 
freedom for citizens, of freedom for backward races of men. That is one 
of the striking phenomena of our day, a distrust of freedom. 

Now, there is no moment in life when there comes a greater sudden 
access of freedom than this moment in which you find yourselves. When 
young men come to any American college, I care not at all which college 
—to any American college from the parents’ home or from school, they 
experience a tremendous access of freedom. Is it an injury? Is ita dan- 
ger? Are you afraid of it? Has society a right to be afraid of it? What 
is freedom for? What does it do for us? Does it hurt us or help us? 
Do we grow in it, or do we shrink in it? That is quite an important ques- 
tion in the management of Harvard University. It is the important 
question in modern government. It is pretty clear that when young men 
or old men are free, they make mistakes, and they go wrong; having 
freedom to do right or wrong, they often do right and they often do 
wrong. When you came hither, you found yourselves in possession of a 
new freedom. You can overeat yourselves, for example ; you can over- 
drink; you can take no care for sleep; you can take no exercise or too 
much ; you can do little work or too much; you can indulge in harmful 
amusements: in short, you havea great new freedom here. Is it a good 
thing for you or a bad thing? Clearly you can go astray ; for the road 
is not fenced. You can make mistakes; you can fall into sin. Have 
you learned to control yourselves? Have you got the will-power in you 
to regulate your own conduct? Can you be your own taskmaster? You 
have been in the habit of looking to parents perhaps, or to teachers, or to 
the heads of your boarding-schools or your day-schools for control in all 
these matters. Have you got it in yourselves to control yourselves. That 
is the prime question which comes up with regard to every one of you 
when you come to the University. Have you the sense and the resolu- 
tion to regulate your own conduct ? 

It is pretty clear that in other spheres freedom is dangerous. How 
is it with free political institutions? Do they always yield the best govern- 
ment ? Look at the American cities and compare them with the cities of 
Europe. Clearly free institutions do not necessarily produce the best gov- 
ernment. Are then free institutions wrong or inexpedient ? What is free- 
dom for ? Why has God made men free, as he has not made the plants 
and the animals? The plant is tied to one spot, and it develops with more 
or less perfection on a fixed type. It can be no other. It may be a little 
better oak-tree or a little worse oak-tree, but out of the acorn must come 
the oak. The moving, roving animal has a little more freedom; but it is 
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held closely to its type by a group of fixed inherited tendencies and habits, 
But how is it with men? They are infinitely freer ; God made them so. 
Did he make a mistake? Is freedom dangerous? Yes! but it is neces- 
sary to the growth of human character, and that is what we are all in the 
world for, and that is what you and your like are in college for. That 
is what the world was made for, for the occupation of men who in free- 
dom through trial win character. It is choice which makes the dignity 
of human nature. It is habitual choosing after examination, consideration, 
reflection, and advice, which makes the man of power. Do you want to 
be automata? Do you want to be cogs on a wheel driven by a pinion 
which revolves in obedience toa force outside itself? Is that what you 
are aiming to be? The cog is implicitly obedient to an authority outside 
itself. ‘The automaton acts without willing each time. Do you want to be 
either in after life? If not, then exercise your power of choice and your 
internal power of control. It is the will that makes the thinker and the 
inventor. It is through the internal motive power of the will that men 
imagine, invent, and thrust their thoughts out into the obscure beyond, 
into the future. The will is the prime motive power; and you can only 
train your wills, in freedom. That is what freedom is for, in school and 
college, in society, industries, and governments. Fine human character 
is the ultimate object, and freedom is the indispensable condition of its 
development. 

Now, there are some clear objects for choice here in college, for real 
choice, for discreet choice. I will mention only two. In the first place, 
choose those studies — there is a great range of them here — which will, 
through your interest in them, develop your working power. You know 
it is only through work that you can achieve anything, either in college 
or in the world. Choose those studies on which you can work intensely 
with pleasure, with real satisfaction and happiness. That is the true guide 
to a wise choice. Choose that intellectual pursuit which will develop 
within you the power to do enthusiastic work, an internal motive power, 
not an external compulsion. Then choose an ennobling companionship. 
You will find out in five minutes that this man stirs you to good, that 
man to evil. Shun the latter; cling to the former. Choose companion- 
ship rightly, choose your whole surroundings so that they shall lift you 
up and not drag you down. Make these two choices wisely, and be faith- 
ful in labor, and you will succeed in college and in after life. 

Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 
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f THE ARIONIC SODALITY.'! 


lowing persons: Daniel N. Bradford, William H. Eliot, George Eustis, 
if Stevens Everett, George Otis, John V. Apthorp, Stephen Wheatland, and 
Amos Rhodes. The following officers were chosen: G. Otis, senior 
; leader ; W. H. Eliot, junior leader ; and J. V. Apthorp, secretary. Com- 
4 mittees were chosen to make laws and for the purpose of selecting tunes, 
and the president was appointed to draw up a form of initiation, and the 
following members were admitted after their “characters had been can- 
vassed :”’ Ware, sophomore, and Thompson. 

At the next meeting the laws reported by the Committee were adopt- 
ed, the name of the society chosen, “ and the subject whether it was ex- 
pedient to make the club publick being discussed it was determined in the 
y affirmative, and that a paper should be exhibited with the name of the 
\ society upon it signed by the secretary.” 

The first meeting for the purpose of practice was held on the 11th of 
4 ° the following February and an assessment of a dollar on each member 
i was laid for the purpose of purchasing a bass viol. 
LW At the meeting of Feb. 21 a motion was made and concurred in, that 
| as the day following was the anniversary of the birth of the illustrious 
Washington, it would be proper to usher in the day with a serenade. After 
| practising the tunes selected for the purpose, Ware and Eliot were chosen 
4 a committee to procure a bass drum, which they did accordingly, and 
adjourned to 12 o’clock to meet at Eliot’s room, and thence proceeded on 
' a serenade, returning at three o’clock in the morning. 

March 24. “ A number of members being detained by the Company 
came quite late.” What music we had was very good. It was unani- 
| mously voted to establish a musical library and that the secretary be 
1s appointed librarian until the annual choice of officers. After a very witty 
and interesting debate, with which we were all highly amused, we ad- 


This society was founded at Otis’s room on Dec. 12, 1813, by the fol- 
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journed sine die. 
April 5. One o'clock met at Eustis’s room where we whet our whistles 
and proceeded on a serenade. The evening was fine and by the attention 
j received from several gentlemen, Mr. Hovey of Cambridge and Mr. 
: Cogswell, the Latin tutor, the whole was rendered very gratifying. 
"4 May 1. A wish being expressed that the opinion of the club should 
P be taken concerning the propriety of members of the Arionic joining the 





scribed from the original, now in the possession of the Harvard Musical Association, 


H i 1 [These records of one of the earliest of Harvard’s musical clubs have been tran- 
| 
; by its librarian, E. O. Hiler, 93. — Ep.] 
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Pierian Sodality (as it affected the interest of the former club). It was 
accordingly done, after which a motion was made that some members of 
the Pierian Sodality should be chosen into the Arionic. 

May 3. The secretary was appointed to wait upon Butler and inform 
him that he would be expelled if he did not attend the next meeting. The 
law concerning profanity was repealed, four fifths of the members voting 
in favor of said repeal. 

June 3. A committee was chosen to confer with another committee 
from the Pierian to consider the expediency of uniting the two clubs, but 
at the next meeting, June 7, reported it was inexpedient. 

After Nov. 24, 1815, the next entry is Wednesday, Nov. 6, 1816. 
After a long suspension of the function of this society, it was at length 
resuscitated for the purpose of being a subsidiary to the Pierian Sodality, 
at a meeting of which it was resolved that the officers of the Pierian 
should hold the same offices in the Arionic Sodality. 

Nov. 20. Met at Ellis’s room and proceeded to perform the tunes given 
out by the president, in which our utmost expectations were exceeded by 
the incomparable excellence of the performance. 

Dec. 1, 1818. At half past eight adjourned to Mr. Reed’s hotel where 
we partook of an elegant supper after which we blowed her out in style. 

March 10. Voted that the members who had not paid for the supper 
before next meeting should be expelled, and accordingly at the next meet- 
ing Philip & Long were disgracefully expelled for not having paid the 
money for the supper. 

June 15. The Sodality met this evening according to adjournment 
and we had a very full meeting, and of course very fine playing, for a 
want of music in our Sodality is only occasioned by a want of numbers. 
We played the tunes which were given out and also many others which 
had been for a long time considered as obsolete. The president informed 
us that we should take the same tunes which he had before selected, for 
even his genius which had blazed so bright both at the stake and in his 
country’s cause (by the way his name was Rogers) was tired of searching 
for tunes and so — we adjourned. 

July 20. Met according to adjournment and proceeded to play. The 
music was the sweetest probably ever heard in this our Western World, but 
unfortunately lasted but one single hour for fear lest the business of the 
afterpart of the evening shall be deferred till too late an hour. We then 
proceeded to partake of the delicious repast before us. Brother Adams 
was called upon for his song written for the occasion and to our great 
satisfaction and delight produced and sang the following song composed 


for the anniversary of the A. S. by G. W. Adams: 
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** Arion of old, 
As historians have told, 
Once crossing the rough roaring ocean 
For some bags of bright gold 
Which he had in the hold 
Raised the mariners’ hearts to commotion. 


Chorus. But Arion regardless his lyre would play 
To soothe him by night and cheer him by day.”’ 


The above was received with the loudest applause by the members of 
the society and after two hours’ festivity, the company dispersed and in 
winding courses arrived at their apartments in safety. 

Nov. 10, 1819. Resolved that the members living out of the college 
should find cigars and that the members living in college should each in his 
turn yield the use of his room, also that no member should remain at the 
room at which the society meets after the expiration of one hour from 
the opening of the meeting. 

Nov. 23. Met according to order at Alden’s room where was provided 
an ample fund from which we revived our languishing spirits, alias wet 
our whistles, and proceeded to play. All our expectations were realized 
to the utmost in the sweetness of the strains. The members generally 
had very fine spirits and a sufficiency of them. After an hour and a half 
spent in this excess of mirth, adjourned. 

July 20, 1820. An oration on the progress of music was delivered by 
George W. Adams as set out in full in the records which closed with 
this peroration. “ Whereas our perseverance begins to flag let us reflect 
that music is at once an honorable and respectable accomplishment. Let 
us remember the celebrated Dr. Goldsmith, the historian, the essayist, 
whose flute when he traveled in poverty on the continent of Europe pro- 
cured him food and rest and cheerful hospitality. Remember you have 
only to invoke in sincerity the tutelary Genius of this society and Arion 
shall descend from his golden throne and touch with fluid melody the 
lips of his faithful votaries.” 

This was followed by a song by G. Alden, ex-vice-president, of which 
this is a sample verse : 


** Hail old Cambridge, happy land, 
Hail ye tutors, heaven born band, 
Who smoked and drank to keep the laws 
And when cigars and wine were gone 
Enjoyed the nap the wine brought on. 
Let gin and brandy be your toast, 
Ever mindful what it cost, 
Ever grateful for the price. 
Let those altars reach the skies. 
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Chorus. While you sleep, I'll let you be, 
When I sleep wake not me, 
Like a band of brothers joined 
Gin and brandy you shall find.” 


Afterwards they partook of the delicious repast. 

Nov. 29. Played very badly. Magna discordia erat. 

Feb. 14. Played divinely enough to split heads if not rocks. 

March 1. The society, after playing the usual time and rousing the 
proctor, alias Tutor Cockey Blanchard, adjourned. 

March 28. Never did the society play worse, which is saying a great 
deal. The music sounded like a concert of screech owls, crows, and 
devils. 

July 13. The anniversary was held at Loring’s room, where the 
members of the Pierian Sodality and the honorary members of the 
Arionic assembled. 7 gallons of punch and 150 cigars were used on this 
memorable occasion. Mr. Cooper sung some songs which were received 
with great applause by the Company, also Mr. Tucker and Mr. Burt 
favored the company with some songs. The evening was passed with 
pleasure and hilarity, but alas the next day we all had Publicks. 

July 27. A vote was passed to have punch instead of brandy. 

Dec. 20. Music not so good as common, punch excellent. 

Feb. 25. Musie very good together with punch. 

March 5, 1823. Met this evening at Brother Loring’s room, who had 
just returned from his country residence. Not having partaken of the 
joys of the merry crowd for a long time and I suppose feeling very gen- 
erous we had porter, cherry rum and punch in our tumblers full to over- 
flowing. 

May 22, 1827. Without the least doubt the Arionic made more noise 
at this meeting than they ever have before since the foundation of the 
society, for besides having an unusual number of usual instruments they 
had two clarionets and a trombone. 

June 19, The Sodality met at Brother Loring’s room and made a 
tremendous noise. Old Massachusetts shook from its very foundation. 
The meeting was very well attended. We had a French horn, trombone, 
triangle, bass drum, together with a great lot of flutes and other instru- 
ments too numerous to mention. 

Oct. 31, 1829. Adjourned at an early hour on account of the meet- 
ing of the learned body of the Med. Fac. occurring upon the same even- 
ing. 

Jan. 11, 1830. A meeting at Porter’s Tavern in celebration of their 
anniversary. An oration was delivered by Bradley and song by Dwight. 
Friendship, good humor, and harmony threw their kind influence over 
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the hearts, and Madeira and champagne over the heads of the party. At 
a late hour they commenced their winding way homewards and at a still 
later hour they found their way to the quiet rooms, where their quiet 
chums, arising from an agreeable téte-a-téte with Plato and Aristotle, lec- 
tured them on the dangers of dissipation. 

Friday evening, June 10, 1831. Met according to appointment this 
evening at Brother Gorham’s room, where we found no preparation at all 
made for our convenience. After discussing the state of the society for 
some time, the president moved that Mr. G. furnish lights. G. answered, 
“T possess none.” The president inquires, “ How shall we see to play ?” 
The reply was, “ Play in the dark.” We forthwith, with the exception 
of Mr. G., adjourned to Gassett’s room, where J. W. Gorham was unani- 
mously expelled from the Sodality. 

Among the tunes played in the last years of the Sodality’s existence, 
were the following: Boston Cadets’ March; Bridesmaids’ Chorus; air 
from Barber of Seville ; Queen of Prussia’s Waltz; Canadian Boat- 
Song; a march composed for the Sodality. 


E. O. Hiler, ’93. 





JOHN THE ORANGEMAN. 


John Lovett, better known as “John the Orangeman,” died at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital Sunday, August 12, 1906. His health 
had been failing since the early spring, probably due, in part, to the 
excitement of his trip to New York in the winter, when he appeared on 
the stage to lend realism to ‘“ Brown of Harvard.” His age was not de- 
finitely known, his recollections of his childhood being decidedly vague. 
He believed, however, that he was seventy-four years old when he 
celebrated his last “ birthday,” a month or so before his death. 

He was born in County Kerry, Ireland. Two of his brothers came to 
this country when John was a small boy; and not long afterwards his 
mother followed them. On the death of his father, when John was about 
twenty years old, he took passage in a sailing-ship, and after a six weeks’ 
voyage landed in Boston. His brothers had settled in Cambridge, and 
with them John made his home, supporting himself by doing such odd 
jobs as came in his way. The commonly accepted story of his becoming 
the Harvard fruit-seller is that one day a number of students were play- 
ing ball on the Cambridge Common, and that John, who was an interested 
spectator, made himself exceedingly useful in carrying water to the tired 
and thirsty players. The students took a fancy to him, suggested that 
the University stood in need of an official fruit-vendor, and eventually 
obtained for him the privilege of selling fruit in the College Yard. 
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For the last fifty years John has fulfilled this office ; and there is every 
reason to suppose that he found it remunerative. As long ago as the 
early sixties, John was able to buy a house on Beaver Street, where he 
settled down with his newly-married wife, Mary Hallissey. His second 
and more important official position, that of the University mascot, was 
probably not assumed until late in the eighties; but in the last twenty 
years there was scarcely an athletic contest in Cambridge not graced by 
John’s presence. 

Just how long he has been “old” John is a matter for conjecture. 
The undergraduate of to-day believes that John was never young; that 
the only difference between the John of the sixties and the John of 1905 
was that forty years ago he was “old,” whereas last year he was “ almost 
too old.” Certainly the John of tradition was an old man, lumbering 
with none too steady steps into the various rooms where he always found 
a ready sale for his wares, trudging three times round the plate before 
a Yale baseball game, or sitting peacefully in the sun in front of Hollis, 
smoking his equally aged pipe. 

Few things could ruffle the serenity of John’s temper. When Harvard 
had been beaten by Yale, in spite of John’s confident predictions to the 
contrary, his optimism always made him forget the present disaster in 
the thought of the certain and glorious triumph of the following year. His 
attitude toward Yale men, especially in his later years, was one rather 
of pity than of hatred. “The faythers sint thim there,” he said. “’T is 
not their fault; they’re mostly good b’yes.” However, when ~an 
athletic contest brought up the question of supremacy, there was nothing 
undecided about John’s views. His rendering of the motto Veritas as 
“To hell with Yale ” has become a proverb, and was the foundation of 
the epitaph which appeared in the first number of the Lampoon appear- 
ing after his death: 

Nay, “ frien’,’’ no more you ’Il see him here ; 
He’s found the Truth in that far vale, 


Where Veritas stands written clear 
Across the gulf, — ‘‘ Ter hill wid Yale.” 


John, and his little cart, presented to him in 1893, and his donkey, 
“ Annix Radcleef,” have been for over a decade fundamental institutions 
of the University. The cart and the donkey are still with us, but now 
entirely in charge of the small boys, whom in his later years John enlisted 
as lieutenants. Hereafter our teams will have a new mascot, or none at 
all. Even mascots are mortal, and John ended his career nobly, for the 
last Harvard athletic event of his life was the victory of Captain Filley’s 
crew over Yale. 


H. A. Bellows, ’06. 
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From a dark top shelf I take down a dust-covered book marked in 
gold on its calf-bound cover “Harvard Friends — 1853-1856.” First 
I see — 

“The face half-rustic, half-divine, 
Self-poised, sagacious, freaked with humor fine : — 
A mortal built upon the antique plan, 
Brimful of lusty blood as ever ran, 
And taking life as simply as a tree! 


I see the firm benignity of face, 

Wide smiling champagne, without tameness sweet, 
The mass Teutonic toned to Gallic grace, 

And eyes whose sunshine runs before the lips.’’ 


And there comes the memory of the first day with Professor Agassiz, 
thirty or thirty-five of us students sitting against the walls of the lecture- 
room, a big fish lying on a pine table, and the great, good man standing 
over the voracious-jawed, long-snouted mascolonge with the fond look of 
a father over a cradled baby. After a few words of greeting and a 
warming smile, he said that he wanted each of us in turn to walk slowly 
around the table and see all he could that distinguished the fish; then to 
return to his seat and record the study in his note-book. When all had 
made the round — it consumed an hour, during which time the Professor 
was studying conversationally the disengaged students — he told us that 
the first most important lesson in life and work was to learn how to ob- 
serve, and, as he gathered the note-books and glanced over them, he said 
that some of us had seen a very few things, but only a very few. Then, 
with a marker in hand, he called our attention to the many and many 
evident particulars of this Hsox Hstor species of the Hsocidae family of 
fishes. It was a wonderful eye-opener, and our blindness was for the 
moment, at least, removed as were the blind men in the Scriptures given 
sight by a miracle. 

The next photograph is the brilliant, soldierly, genial, eye-laughing 
face of Henry Lawrence Eustis, Professor of Engineering, then Dean of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, Colonel of a Massachusetts regiment in 
the Civil War. Never was there a better, a more sympathetic instructor. 
He led his students — not directed them — to do, and every humorous 
interruption, whether of stupidity or frolicsomeness, was made an in- 
spiration. Once, regretting to me, as we chanced to walk together, my 
lapse from good class standing, he said that he was afraid I was more 
fond of the girls than of Differential and Integral Calculus ; that that 
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disposition cut down his record once, making him second where he should 
have been first; that it was wiser, though not as agreeable, to be engaged 
to exact mathematics rather than to be flirting and waltzing with bewitch- 
ing transcendental functions that are never algebraic. I was so much 
amused by his designation of beguiling sweethearts that I ventured to ask 
him how he came to be second where he might have been first, and 
because, I think, of my hearty enjoyment of his terminology, he told me 
how, through his love for female society, indulged at a time when his 
mind should have been entirely devoted to his studies, he took second 
place in his class at Harvard or West Point — I have forgotten which. He 
was first at one and second at the other; probably first at West Point 
where the seasons of young women’s fascinations are rare and brief, whilst 
in the Cambridge and Boston latitude the character and continuity of 
female charmers have full opportunity. 

Turning the leaves to other once familiar faces of professors and more 
intimate associates, and not dwelling where heart and memory find little 
now of tenderness or other enduring impression, I linger with feeling 
over the pictures of the two brothers from Washington, one dead in ’63, 
the other in ’74; and, missing any knowledge of some, other than the 
name, class date, and, too often, the fatal asterisk over a second date, I 
come, with a sense of continued loss, to the Virginian of whom I spoke 
awhile ago as the man with whom I could not associate the thought of 
death, and he looks out at me with the trusting, brave, life-full face of his 
youth and all-generous heart. And then, the lion-like front of him who 
was stricken down by an assassin. Next is the fifty years ago likeness of 
the J. B. of last June on the summit of the Blue Hill; nor care nor tare 
nor gray on that face singularly responsive to the joy and warmth of 
life. But four years of privation, imprisonment, battle, and the losses 
that accompany or follow on those, with what cheer and fortitude he has 
faced all! It is this spirit of Generals Robert E. Lee, John B. Gordon, 
and Joseph Wheeler that appeals to the magnanimity of every gallant, 
soldier gentleman of the North who has learned in the victory or defeat 
of battle the mettle of his soldier brother of the South. 

Every page of the faces, underwrit with recognized signatures, brings 
memories, many very fragrant, some few not of life-retaining perfume ; 
and yet of the least attractive there may be some readers to recognize the 
individualities of the characters, the contrasts that gave them stage effect, 
and in such after-light, which is conscientiously the truth as I know it, 
name to themselves the here unnamed. Two photographs facing one 
another offer the greatest contrast; whilst from the one you may read 
aright something of the original’s character, the other would deceive, 
I think, the wisest observer. The first is that of a native of Halifax. 
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Much as I saw of him in the Cambridge days, I cannot remember with 
what department of the College he was connected — as a student certainly 
with none; and his name, the baptismal prefixes those of an eccentric 
English poet, is not in the Quinquennial Catalogue. His photograph is the 
most picturesque in my album ; a poetic — if not a poet’s — face, hand- 
some, dreamy, the eyes wide set, sad or vexed by inquiry and disappoint- 
ment; the hair brushed back from a low, broad brow; the mouth and 
chin weak ; a thin silky growth of mustache and whiskers; the attitude 
despondent and as if looking afar off. A broad collar is turned & la 
Byron over the big bow of a carelessly tied neck-cloth. He lived in a 
dreary room, not because of poverty, but because it tenanted a cloudy 
disposition to which flashes of light came artificially through opium or 
drink. He so loved Poe that he imitated him as far as he could. He 
was credited with the authorship of a poem in the style of Alexander 
Smith’s “ Life Drama,” that was printed by the bookseller adjoining the 
Cambridge post-office. He was an attractively wilfully morbid five-eighths 
genius of a certain popularity because of the fitfulness of his character 
and the value of the unknown quantities in it. The chief act of his in 
my retrospect of the vanished stage is when, having accompanied him 
one day in a visit to Boston, we entered a furnishing store on Washington 
Street, he bought a pair of light kid gloves. Having put them on he 
handed the clerk a bill in payment, that the clerk returned with the most 
impertinent ‘* You can’t slide that on me.” ‘ What do you mean, young 
fellow?” “You gave me that counterfeit two dollars —that’s what I 
mean.” The usual pallor of my companion became ashen as he asked in 
a slow, calm voice, “ Do I understand you — you — mis-e-ra-ble coun-ter- 
jump-er — to insinuate that I intended to cheat you?” “I didn’t ex- 
actly say that.” As that answer came with a little laugh, my companion 
struck with open hand a blow on the face of the clerk that made him 
stagger. As the proprietor of the store came forward, my companion 
told him that he would advise him either to discharge his clerk or give 
up business. Meanwhile he took off the new gloves and, opening the 
door of the stove near by, threw them into the fire. He would not wear 
them so soiled. 

The face opposite is handsome, round, self-complaisant, an inviting 
smile in the eyes and mouth, a gracious curl in the hair and whiskers, 
and the full open face is set on a fat but active body. This man of 
twenty-five years of age was attending the Law School, but, as his vis-i- 
vis, is not found recorded in the Harvard Catalogue to-day. He was 
from the South and of a Southern father, but his mother of a Northern 
family whose women were all gifted with brilliancy of mind and grace of 
character, some of them distinguished in literature, and of social influence 
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in Boston and New York. He, himself, was preéminently social in that 
politic way which ever has a selfish end to serve, — smooth, jolly, and as 
inviting to a fly as is the spider in his web. Beyond the specious popu- 
larity such a ‘“ good fellow” always enjoys, his other distinction in Cam- 
bridge was that he was the first and only man who ever got the better 
of the local furniture dealer and equipped his college apartments to the 
discomfiture of an expert gouger. In other ways, social and polite, some 
of us judged him in the light of Charles Reade’s “Count Foseo.” His 
was the nature and genius of the professional politician, but his gifts 
were bartered for “society” returns, and after thirty years more of 
profitable and respectable unctuousness his réle ended. 


In contrast to our pictorial idea of the New Englander before the war, 
I know of no more graphic Southerner than one who figured in those 
Harvard days. I say “figured,” because that is chiefly or exactly what 
he did, and he was known and only known to the great majority of his con- 
temporaries as one forms the idea of some other, great or small, from 
a painting, photograph, or drawing, without personal acquaintance or bio- 
graphic information. To recall him to sight one must needs see his 
dim Boswell-like shadow, for the two men, both of the Class of 1854 and 
both from an historically prominent Southern State, were ever together. 
The one was tall, slight, athletically erect and graceful, and carried his 
small patrician head with defiant air. So perfect was the fashion of his 
clothes that none would notice them aside from the man, whose small 
narrow feet moved as if on parade to the time of a military band. In 
all he carried, as Emerson expressed the thought in his essay on Man- 
ners, “the island of a man inviolate.” In step, in touch, and in uncon- 
scious deferential imitation of number one, was a much less notable, but 
well appointed personage, by carriage and dress evidently a gentleman, 
yet but the shadow of the gentleman to which he was attached. The 
two had little more than saluting acquaintance with their classmates. 
Their rooms were not in the College buildings. They ate at a club table 
of Southerners. In fact they lived as comparative aliens among hun- 
dreds of fellow students, their few intimates being from the Calhoun 
South or those whose names and manners bespoke supposed privileged 
heritage of a latitude less north than 38°. Their two bedrooms and 
parlor had an atmosphere of exclusiveness and dignity rather to be im- 
agined in the apartment of an aesthetic old bachelor of Brimmer Street, 
Boston, than in the den of Cambridge students of unconventional years. 
And yet, a pair of Derringer dueling-pistols suspended over a portrait 
of Calhoun and a glance at the bookshelves— where were the “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome,” Montaigne’s works, and the lives of Chevalier Bay- 
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ard, Admirable Crichton, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Philip Sydney, 
alongside of Steinmetz’s “ History of Duelling” and a copy of “The 
Code ” — suggested taste or confusion of tastes not easily reconcilable 
with either situation. There was also a tall and severe old-fashioned 
mahogany-cased clock that sounded the seconds in a deliberate “ be 
careful” tone almost solemn. 

Punctilious were the two Southrons in speech, in deportment, in the 
observance of College forms and duties. Their conversation was never 
frivolous. Such dignity or circumspection, seemingly unfitted to young 
manhood, did fit these two — certainly the one. He was accomplished 
in the athletics of fencing, swimming, and horsemanship, the latter a rare 
and gentle form of exercise in the latitude of Boston of that time, but 
one could not fancy him playing football or pulling with a college crew. 
But I have seen him swim out to a big schooner under headway in the 
Charles River, climb up by her bobstays, and take a somersault dive from 
her pole, and come up in her wake. In those summer-afternoon baths, 
it was surprising to see him lay off his noli me tangere with his other 
clothes. I know not how it came about that he and I approached a 
degree of semi-companionship, even to the extent of discussing political 
side issues w'thout acrimony, unless it was because our rooms adjoined 
on the corner of a street nearest the river, and we, by a strange encounter, 
had become partners in the ownership of a magnificent big black bear as 
human as he was humorous. He was our common pet all through X’s 
last year in Harvard, a terror to our neighbors, the most comical fellow 
in our Charles River baths, and a delightful companion as a hearth-rug 
of winter nights. The condescending amity of X was chilled, however, 
when he came to know that I took boxing lessons from Professor 
Stewart, the negro pugilist and teacher in the old College Gymnasium 
opposite the Washington Elm, But my interest in him did not fade. 
He was the novel of character — the ideal novel—to me. Despite the 
error of his spirit, despite his distorted chivalry, he was so much the 
dramatic gentleman that he was not only picturesque as some heroic 
figure of Doré’s pencil, but his clean, proud life and scrupulous speech 
commanded my affectionate respect. When graduated, the misplaced 
Harvard student returned, with the bear, to his native city, where he 
practised law, was a principal in a duel, killing his adversary, a second in 
two others, became a Confederate major in the war, and, failing death in 
battle, fell in 1871 by the unknightly hand of disease. 

Is it true and natural that college men lose their attachment and loyalty 
to their Alma Mater as the years increase the distance from the friends, 
scenes, and incidents of a time so formative of character and sentiment? 
With memories acutely revived by my own return, last Commencement, 
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to the Harvard stage of youth, I wrote to three of my contemporaries, 
now fondly remembered in this retrospect, asking for their hand-shake 
and sympathy to help me revive and confirm my impressions of the worth 
and imagery of some of our associates, the dramatis personae of the 
small but significant Cambridge stage of fifty years ago, from which so 
many of its most emotional actors, victors in life’s strife or infanti per- 
duti, have made their exits. To two I wrote twice. But one of the 
three replied, he with only a promise not fulfilled. Yet among the 
sweetest satisfactions of advanced life would seem to be to conserve old 
friendships, youthful associations, the mind-pictures of loved scenes, once 
flesh and blood heroes, and all other riches of memory that moth and 
rust should not corrupt, nor thieving age break through and steal. The 
influences about college life should have made us largely what we are. 
That environment deserves the cherishment of our affection at least. 

One courteous correspondent, though graduated forty-four years after 
the decade I write of, sends me the facts of some athletics of that time 
that I would not have ventured to state from memory, though the im- 
press of the scene and my interest in some of its actors remain indelible. 
Those early boat-races were, probably, of more significance in moral 
effect upon college men and of more immediate and permanent influence 
in forming a right esprit de corps than the athletic contests of to-day, too 
largely inspired by gate-money and wagers. Who of 1855 has entirely 
forgotten the races of Harvard and Yale at Springfield that year, when 
he, whom I yet hold closest in heart of all youth’s friends, Samuel Breck 
Parkman, pulled stroke in the “eight” crew of the Jris that won in 
22 minutes when the Yale boat’s time was 23 min. 38 sec. ; and the “ four” 
boat, the Y Y, pulled by Alexander Agazziz, Stephen G. Perkins, and 
the brothers John and Langdon Erving, won in 22 min. 3 sec., over Yale’s 
time of 24 min. 38 sec. Then the great dinner of the opponents, and 
the challenge for a game of billiards, also won by Harvard. There are 
scenes of that day it were dramatic to sketch did space permit. Suffice 
to note the A.B. 1855 and S.B. 1857 of Alexander Agassiz, with the 
near-a-column of other honors catalogued opposite his name, and the per- 
sonal, gloriously white character of Stephen G. Perkins, who fell in 
battle the year (’63) following Breck Parkman’s like death. In like order 
too, their names stand in the Class of 57. Like, too, are their memories 
of courage, aspiration, and all noble traits that make manly youth beauti- 
ful. In the Jris was a townsman of Parkman, who yet lives. Of the 
crews of twelve, only three of Jris survive and two of the Y Y. 


Descending now the western slope of life it seems as though I, making 
halting way through the sunset down the descent of Blue Hill, had turned 
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and caught, through some vistaed fissure of the rocks and trees and 
across the lovely shaded peace of Wissichissick and Ponkapog, a vivid 
yet vanishing picture of the Harvard of half a century ago. To me it is 
a cherished back glimpse of “ a magical isle up the River Time,” 
‘With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme, 

And a broader sweep and a surge sublime, 

As it blends with the ocean of years.” 
But this glimpse for the few who are with me in spirit and time may not 
claim the interest of the many who are journeying upward and eastward 
to behold the sunrise of days and years whose glories and defeats are as 
yet unrevealed. Therefore we may not tarry, nor should I let 

‘* The garrulous memories 

Gather again from all their far down nooks, 

Singly at first, and then, by twos and threes, 

Then in a throng innumerable . . .” 

Away back in this paper, thought was asked to a realization of the 
stress of the ante-war time, decade of 1852-1861, upon Harvard men. It 
is emphasized by the figures — that, of the 136 names commemorated in 
the Transept of Memorial Hall, 116 (85%) are those of students enrolled 
in the class lists of those years. Twenty more, of classes prior to 1852, 
beginning with James Samuel Wadsworth in 1828, fill out the memorial 
record of Harvard men of the North, “dear martyrs dead.” But how 
many men of the South, classmates, companions, dear friends, often, of 
the rightly glorified one hundred and thirty-six, died on the field of bat- 
tle as righteously for conscience’ sake as died their brother heroes of the 
North? Where is their record ? 

Could the marbles of that Transept warm to voice, how the choir would 
swell to ask — but in far sweeter strain than poet sings — what the mag- 
nanimous soldier, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, versed in his Phi 
Beta Kappa poem of 1904: 


‘** For whom arose this hall in which we stand ? 
For those who fought to keep the nation free. 
I ask for those far off adown the land, 
Our fearless foe, may henceforth pardoned be. 


‘** Forgive, and let their names, too, deck the walls: 
Those who once fought for what we held a sin, 
Obeyed their State’s and not their Nation’s calls; 
They died for that sad cause. Now let them in! 


“ This for our first great pardon, shown to those 
Who warred against us. When a great strife ends 
Can aught be nobler than forgiving foes ? 
This can more noble be: To pardon friends.” 
And first and strongest to echo this call for love and forgiveness to one’s 
foes would doubtless be — our Harvard-bred President. 
Newsvres, N. Y. Clarence Gordon, L.S.S. ’55. 











CHARLES ALLERTON COOLIDGE, ’81. 
Architect of the New Medical School Buildings, Perkins, Conant, and Langdell Halls, and the Stillman Infirmary. 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The dedication of the new Medical School Buildings took place on 
Tuesday, Sept. 25, and Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1906. The Tuesday exer- 
cises were held at the new buildings, on Longwood Avenue, Boston; 
those on Wednesday were held in Sanders Theatre. 


September 25. 


The exercises Tuesday took place on the terrace in front of the Admin- 
istration Building, where the officers of the University and the distin- 
guished guests were seated. 

Prominent among the guests were Dr. Ewart of St. George’s Hospital, 
the delegate from the University of London, J. P. Morgan, and C. H. 
Tweed, 65, who represented the Collis P. Huntington interests, the money 
of which family helped to erect the buildings. The alumni of the Medical 
School and guests were grouped on the lawn below. 

After a prayer by Rev. G. A. Gordon, ’81, D.D., pastor of the Old 
South Church, Dr. J. C. Warren, 63, Mosely Professor of Surgery, spoke 
on “ The Enlarged Foundation,” calling attention to the aims and pur- 
poses of the new School, which is to be made “an agent not only for the 
diffusion of learning, but for substantial aid and comfort to the suffering 
in the numerous hospitals by which it is soon to be surrounded.” C. A. 
Coolidge, 81, representing the architects, then formally turned over the 
buildings to the Corporation, and President Eliot accepted them, stating 
that these buildings and the permanent funds connected with them were 
the largest single addition to the University since the Corporation 
received its charter in 1650. These superb buildings, he said, are an 
expression of the intelligence and public spirit of many generations, and 
of the ardent hopes of the present generation for a new relief of man’s 
estate. 

Dean Richardson then spoke for the Faculty of Medicine, saying that 
all that one could ask for was provided in the new buildings, and that it 
had been decided to open all courses to persons not candidates for the 
degree of doctor of medicine, to special students in other departments 
of the University. Dr. Thomas Dwight, ’66, Parkman Professor of 
Anatomy, spoke for “The Laboratories.” ‘One of the most striking 
phenomena of medical education during the past thirty years has been 
the gradual, unconscious, progressive, self-arrangement of the various 
studies into two grand groups, that of the laboratory and that of the 
clinical departments. 

“T have the honor to speak for all the laboratory departments, I can- 
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not presume to do this adequately. Therefore I look for some central 
idea, some common interest, some link that binds us together. I find it 

the museum which occupies the top of the noble building before which 
we stand. A great museum is the crown of a medical school, the chron- 
icle of its progress. Whenever I visit London I am drawn as by a mag- 
net to the Hunterian Museum, where I admire the genius of the master 
and the talent of his followers. Let us hope that the Warren Museum 
may exercise a similar attraction on many. It is held in honor by all 
who have the progress of medical science at heart for its close association 
with the memory of its founder. It was through his influence while a 
Harvard professor that Massachusetts was the first English-speaking 
commonwealth to pass a law legalizing the study of anatomy. This must 
rank as one of the greatest services which Harvard has rendered to civil- 
ization. 

“Such a museum includes the tribute not only of the laboratories 
but of the clinical departments as well. It is a striking reminder of 
how short is life and how long is art. We workers leave some faint trace 
and pass like shadows; but the museum continues from generation to 
generation. Posterity shall read in it the record of the return that the 
Harvard Medical School has at least tried to make.” 

Dr. F. C. Shattuck, ’68, Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine, speak- 
ing on “ The Clinics,” said: ‘“ Roughly speaking, the four years of under- 
graduate study are nearly equally divided between the laboratory and 
the hospital. Then should come one to two years’ residence in a hospi- 
tal, with gradually increasing responsibility, that great teacher, before a 
man is duly qualified to start practice. And practice, rightly considered, 
is a lifelong course of post-graduate study. These buildings, then, 
serving for only half the needs of the undergraduate student, — their 
function as centres of research into the unknown being passed over 
though not forgotten,— what provision, you may ask, is made for the 
other half? Where are the hospitals? What relation do they bear to 
the medical school ? 

“The two great and many of the lesser hospitals of the city are within 
easy access. One of the smaller hospitals has already moved into the 
immediate neighborhood ; two more are coming, and we have good rea- 
son to hope that within a few years a new and largely endowed general 
hospital will be in operation at our very doors, in full coéperation with 
the University in the promotion of the highest aims of medicine. I do 
not know a medical school in the country which at present enjoys such 
clinical advantages as does the Harvard School. 

“The keen American intelligence of those responsible for hospital 
management is rapidly recognizing the indisputable fact that the human- 
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itarian and the educational duties of a hospital do not conflict, that they 
are indissolubly bound together if, indeed, they are not identical. The 
patients under the charge of a teacher of medicine, surrounded by sharp- 
eyed and critical young men, are sure to receive more careful study than 
patients not so guarded. Routine, that refuge of sloth, is minimized. 
Correct and early diagnosis, the basis of rational treatment, is more 
likely to be secured. That sick man is fortunate whose doctor, while 
caring for him, cares also for the advance of knowledge in medicine in 
the largest sense.” 

Following this address, President Eliot, on behalf of the President and 
Fellows, accepted and dedicated the buildings. He said: 

“On behalf of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, I accept 
these buildings and the permanent funds accompanying them, as the 
largest single addition to the resources of the University which has ever 
been placed in the hands of the Corporation since it received its charter 
in 1650. The President and Fellows well understand to whom they are 
indebted for this great gift. It is due in the first place to the construct- 
ive imagination and indomitable zeal of a few of the University’s teachers 
of medicine ; secondly, to the discerning and liberal acceptance by a few 
rich men and women of a veritable opportunity to do some lasting and 
pervasive good, with no admixture of evil, and with high promise of 
prompt beneficent results, a promise firmly based on the rapid progress 
of medical science within the past thirty years; thirdly, to the accumu- 
lated influence in favor of the medical profession which has been exerted 
in Boston and its vicinity for more than a hundred years by a series of 
much respected medical personages and strong medical families ; and, 
lastly, to the habit of contributing to public objects from private means, 
clearly manifested by the first settlers on Massachusetts Bay, and main- 
tained and amplified by the best part of the community in every genera- 
tion since, as the people rose from poverty to comfort and through a 
diffused well-being to occasional private affluence and public magnifi- 
cence. These superb buildings, therefore, are an expression of the intel- 
ligence and public spirit of many generations, and of the ardent hopes of 
the present generation for a new relief of man’s estate. I accept them 
thankfully, with the assurance in return that the Governing Boards and 
Faculties of the University will do everything in their power to increase 
that intelligence, to propagate that public spirit, and to fulfil those hopes.” 


DEDICATION OF THE BUILDINGS. 


“TI devote these buildings and their successors in coming time to the 
teaching of the medical and surgical arts which combat disease and death, 
alleviate injuries, and defend and assure private and public health, and 
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to the pursuit of the biological and medical sciences on which depends all 
progress in the medical and surgical arts and in preventive medicine. I 
solemnly dedicate them to the service of individual man and of human 
society, and invoke upon them the favor of men and the blessing of God.” 


After the benediction by Dr. Gordon, the buildings were thrown open 
for inspection, and light refreshments were served on the terraces. 


September 26. 


At half past ten the members of the Governing Boards and Faculties 
of the University, the delegates from other institutions, and the other 
specially invited guests, assembled in Massachusetts Hall, and proceeded 
to Sanders Theatre, escorted by the alumni and undergraduates of the 
Medical School. At eleven the academic session — the third in the his- 
tory of the University held at any other time than June —took place. 
After the benediction by Prof. E. C. Moore, and the singing of “ Here 
Discovered are Foundations” by the alumni chorus, Pres. Eliot delivered 
the following address on “The Future of Medicine :” 

“The future occupations and interests of the medical profession are to 
be in some respects different from those of the past, and they are to be 
more various. The ordinary physician has for the last hundred years 
been almost exclusively a man devoted to the treatment of diseases already 
developed in human bodies or of injuries already incurred. He made 
his diagnosis, and then sought remedies and a cure. He was the sym- 
pathetic and skilful helper of sick or injured persons. Most of the cases 
that came under his care were cases considered plain as to symptoms, 
period, and accepted treatment. The minority of cases were obscure, and 
called for unusual knowledge and skill in discerning the seat of the disor- 
der, or the approximate cause of the bodily disturbance. Hence the special 
value of the experienced consultant, who was ordinarily a man of some 
peculiar natural gift of body, mind, or temperament, possessing also in high 
degree the faculty of keen observation, and the habit of eliminating irrele- 
vant considerations, and ultimately finding his way to the accurate, limited 
inference from the facts before him. Both the ordinary physician and the 
consultant have already been much helped by the extraordinary progress 
made in medical science during the last thirty years, but they have been 
helped, chiefly, to a surer recognition of diseases established in human 
bodies, and to a better treatment of their patients’ diseases when recog- 
nized. 

“The physician or surgeon commonly renders a personal service to 
an individual, sometimes for a pecuniaryrecompense, but often without 
money compensation. He is often a trusted adviser in the most intimate 
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to the pursuit of the biological and medical sciences on which depends all 
progress in the medical and surgical arts and in preventive medicine. I 
solemnly dedicate them to the service of individual man and of human 
society, and invoke upon them the favor of men and the blessing of God.” 


After the benediction by Dr. Gordon, the buildings were thrown open 
for inspection, and light refreshments were served on the terraces. 


September 26. 


At half past ten the members of the Governing Boards and Faculties 
of the University, the delegates from other institutions, and the other 
specially invited guests, assembled in Massachusetts Hall, and proceeded 
to Sanders Theatre, escorted by the alumni and undergraduates of the 
Medical School. At eleven the academic session — the third in the his- 
tory of the University held at any other time than June —took place. 
After the benediction by Prof. E. C. Moore, and the singing of “ Here 
Discovered are Foundations” by the alumni chorus, Pres. Eliot delivered 
the following address on “'The Future of Medicine: ” 

“The future occupations and interests of the medical profession are to 
be in some respects different from those of the past, and they are to be 
more various. The ordinary physician has for the last hundred years 
been almost exclusively a man devoted to the treatment of diseases already 
developed in human bodies or of injuries already incurred. He made 
his diagnosis, and then sought remedies and a cure. He was the sym- 
pathetic and skilful helper of sick or injured persons. Most of the cases 
that came under his care were cases considered plain as to symptoms, 
period, and accepted treatment. The minority of cases were obscure, and 
called for unusual knowledge and skill in discerning the seat of the disor- 
der, or the approximate cause of the bodily disturbance. Hence the special 
value of the experienced consultant, who was ordinarily a man of some 
peculiar natural gift of body, mind, or temperament, possessing also in high 
degree the faculty of keen observation, and the habit of eliminating irrele- 
vant considerations, and ultimately finding his way to the accurate, limited 
inference from the facts before him. Both the ordinary physician and the 
consultant have already been much helped by the extraordinary progress 
made in medical science during the last thirty years, but they have been 
helped, chiefly, to a surer recognition of diseases established in human 
bodies, and to a better treatment of their patients’ diseases when recog- 
nized. 

“The physician or surgeon commonly renders a personal service to 
an individual, sometimes for a pecuniaryrecompense, but often without 
money compensation. He is often a trusted adviser in the most intimate 
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family concerns. Births and deaths alike bring the physician into the 
home. In rendering these services he must be tender, sympathetic, con- 
siderate, pure-minded, and judicious. There will always be need, crying 
need, of the physician and surgeon in this sense and for these functions ; 
and whatever else the regular education of the physician provides in the 
future, it must provide all the elements of the best training for the practising 
physician who is to treat diseased or crippled human bodies, and give 
advice about the sudden and the chronic ills which afflict humanity. So 
much will continue to be demanded of all good medical schools; but 
much more they must do. 

“The progress of what we call civilization exposes human beings more 
and more to the ravages of disease. When savages come in contact with 
men called civilized, they invariably suffer from diseases new to them. 
When a rural population crowds into cities, it falls a victim to diseases 
from which in the country it had been exempt. When hundreds of 
thousands of people huddle into small areas and create there smoke, dust, 
and noise, they suffer not only from new diseases, but from the exacer- 
bation of diseases not wholly unknown to them in the rural condition. 
Under such unfavorable conditions of residence and labor the human body 
degenerates in many respects, and, losing vigor, becomes in some respects 
less able to resist the attacks of disease. 

“ Against these bodily evils which result from civilization the physician 
has thus far struggled chiefly by treating more or less successfully the 
numerous individuals who are attacked by disease. Doubtless, the treat- 
ment of sick and injured persons has substantially improved, but, never- 
theless, the death-rate in our cities diminishes slowly, and the heavy eco- 
nomic losses which result from disease and premature death continue. 
Moreover, the improvement of treatment in hospitals and private practice 
has been accompanied by a great increase in the cost of treatment, so that 
the charges upon the community resulting from sickness and injuries 
have, within the last thirty years, rapidly mounted, and these heavy 
charges are, after all, incurred for the palliation of evils already suffered, 
and not for the prevention of such evils. Again, in different parts of the 
habitable globe, mankind has been exposed for centuries to dangers more 
or less localized, — in one region to the attacks of venomous reptiles; in 
another of fierce carnivora; in another to the ravages of flights of insects 
which devour every green thing; in another to the constant presence of 
formidable diseases. 

“ For the most part, the human race has learned how to exterminate the 
offending creatures, or at least to limit their ravages; and where grave 
infectious diseases are always present, in greater or smaller degree, or 
frequently recur, a considerable proportion of the population becomes in 
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some degree immune to them. Mankind is now in face of enemies which 
are not localized, but which, on the contrary, are carried all over the 
habitable globe on the ubiquitous routes of travel and commerce. The 
worst of the new enemies are minute, multitudinous, and mysterious, in 
that their relations and connections are unknown; they infest many of 
the animals with which man is associated, or pass into man from the 
animals and plants of which he makes use. Untrammeled dissemination 
of noxious things has taken the place of centuries-long localization, a 
localization which sometimes secured checks, antidotes, or immunities. 
Since, then, modern society cannot help incurring new risks, it should 
seek new defenses. These defenses it may reasonably expect medical 
education to plan, and public and private expenditure to provide. 

“Tf civilized society is to endure under its new exposures and dangers, 
it is clear that the medical profession must take up with new ardor the 
work of preventing approaching disease in addition to the work of treat- 
ing disease arrived. The profession must recognize that health is emi- 
nently a social product, just as the psychologists have recognized that the 
mind of a civilized man is a social product. 

“When we consider what has already been learned about the production, 
transmission, and prevention of smallpox, cholera, yellow fever, the black 
death, typhoid fever, diphtheria, anthrax, rabies, and tetanus, we cannot 
resist the conclusion that in the future medical science must include the 
study of causes and sequences which will carry the student through a large 
portion of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and particularly into the 
habits and habitats of their minute parasitic forms. Systematic medical 
education must therefore produce a considerable number of men capable 
of studying in this region the causes of disease, and the ways of inter- 
rupting the means of communication, or breaking the chain of se- 
quences, through which at last the germs of disease get a chance to 
produce their malignant effects within the human body. Considering 
the great obscurity of the physiological processes which go on within the 
body and the dense ignorance of mankind concerning the microscopic 
animal kingdom, it is a great wonder that medical science in its imper- 
fect state has constructed so many effective defenses against disease 
within the last thirty years. Indeed, we are now using some efficient de- 
fensive methods, the real nature of which we but imperfectly understood, 
as, for instance, the vaccinations against smallpox and hydrophobia. 
Although we are not yet able absolutely to prevent disease, we are able 
in many cases to restrict the communication of diseases and to modify 
their course in the individuals attacked. 

“The medicine of the future has, therefore, to deal much more exten- 
sively than in the past with preventive medicine, or, in other words, with 
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the causes of disease as it attacks society, the community, or the state, 
rather than the individual. The object in view will be not only to arrest 
or modify a malady which has appeared in the body of a patient, but, as 
in the recent case of yellow fever, to learn how the disease is communi- 
cated and how to prevent that communication. The study of mitigations, 
remedies, and cures is to continue; but the study of the causes of disease 
and the means of prevention is to be greatly developed. The function of 
the nineteenth-century physician will continue, and, indeed, will become 
more effective through a better knowledge of the forces which may be 
made to act upon his patient, both from within and from without; but 
another sort of physician will be at work in the twentieth century, pre- 
venting the access of epidemics, limiting them when they arrive, defend- 
ing society against bad food and drink, and reducing to lowest terms the 
manifold evils which result from the congestion of population. 

“The explorers and pioneers in medical science must be encouraged to 
press on their patient work of analyzing all the processes which accom- 
pany disease, in order that they may learn their actual sequences. Only 
through the knowledge of these sequences can real control over disease 
be certainly gained. And this work will be endless; for civilization in- 
volves constant changes in the environment of the human race; and it is 
on medical science that the race must depend for protecting it from the 
new dangers which accompany each novel environment. The medical 
scientists being provided and furthered, medical education must also train 
large bodies of men to clear and cultivate the regions through which the 
pioneers have made trails, or, in plainer words, to apply to millions of 
men and women, in all sorts of climate and environment, the discoveries 
of the scientists. Thus thousands of physicians all over our Southern States 
must for years be teaching the people how to protect themselves from 
yellow fever. Major Walter Reed and his colleagues proved how yellow 
fever is communicated, and — what was equally important — how it is 
not communicated ; but thousands of medical men must see to it that intelli- 
gent application is made of the precious knowledge. 

“ Recent events have brought into strong light a new function of the 
medical profession which is sure to be amplified and made more effective 
in the near future. I mean the function of teaching the whole population 
how diseases are caused and communicated, and what are the corre- 
sponding means of prevention. The recent campaign against tuberculosis 
is a good illustration of this new function of the profession. To discharge 
it well requires, in medical men, the power of interesting exposition, 
with telling illustration and moving exhortation. Obviously, the function 
calls for disinterestedness and public spirit on the part of the profession ; 
but to this call it is certain that the profession will respond. It also calls 
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for some new adjustments and new functions in medical schools, which 
should hereafter be careful to provide means of popular exposition con- 
cerning water-supplies, foods, drinks, drugs, the parasitic causes or 
consequences of disease in men, plants, and animals, and the modes of 
communication of all communicable diseases. 

“Medical museums should be arranged, in part, for the instruction of the 
public, and, with some suitable reservations, should be statedly open to 
the public. The medical schools should also habitually provide popular 
lectures on medical subjects, and these lectures should be given without 
charge on days and at hours when working-people can attend. In other 
words, selected physicians should become public preachers, as well as 
private practitioners. America has much to learn from Europe in regard 
to this public-spirited service on the part of the profession. 

“In another respect the teaching of medicine must be broadened in the 
century we have now entered on. Medical study has been, in time past, 
far too exclusively the study of man’s body by itself. Hereafter, the 
study of medicine must be largely comparative, or, in other words, must 
include man’s relations to the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The 
Harvard Medical School enters into possession of its new buildings with 
three professorships of comparative medicine already established, — the 
professorships of comparative anatomy, comparative physiology, and com- 
parative pathology. This tendency to comparative study has been already 
well developed in other subjects, as, for example, in comparative psycho- 
logy, legislation, and religion. Wherever this study by comparison wins 
adequate place, it makes the study of the subject broader and more liberal- 
izing, and the results obtained more comprehensive and just. 

‘Medical students should, therefore, have studied zodlogy and botany 
before beginning the study of medicine, and should have acquired some 
skill in the use of the scalpel and microscope. It is absurd that anybody 
should begin with the human body the practice of dissection or of surgery ; 
and, furthermore, it is wholly irrational that any young man who means 
to be a physician should not have mastered the elements of biology, chem- 
istry, and physics years before he enters a medical school. The mental 
constitution of the physician is essentially that of the naturalist ; and the 
tastes and capacities of the naturalist reveal themselves, and, indeed, 
demand satisfaction, long before twenty-one years of age, which is a good 
age for entering a medical school. The Harvard Medical School has 
derived great advantages from its requirement of a previous degree for 
admission ; but in view of the fact that many young men procure a bach- 
elor’s degree without ever having studied any science, the School needs 
an additional and more specific requirement, namely, a previous know- 
ledge of biology, physics, and organic chemistry, and an acquaintance 
with laboratory methods in all three subjects. 
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“ As at the preliminary stages of the medical career, so at its climax there 
is an increasing need of men who have a working knowledge of several 
sciences which were formerly treated as distinct, and whose best repre- 
sentatives in medical schools labored apart, each in his own field. The 
most promising medical research of our day makes use of biological, 
chemical, and physical science combined. Physiology advances by mak- 
ing applications of the principles, the methods, and the implements of all 
three sciences. ‘The physiologist listens to the normal or abnormal sounds 
in the bodies of men and animals with a modified telephone, and may 
record by electricity almost all the phenomena he studies. Bacteriology 
and biological chemistry go hand in hand in serving pathology and the 
public health. 

“A great number of new chemical substances, coming from organic 
sources, and yet as definite and uniform in composition as salt or alum, 
prove serviceable in pharmacology and in physiological and pathological 
research, although they were neither discovered nor manufactured with 
any such purpose in view. The stainings of bacteriological technique, and 
the quantitative color-tests for characteristic ingredients in the various 
secretions of the body, ingredients which fluctuate in amount in health 
or in disease, illustrate the present dependence of medical research on 
chemistry and physics. 

“ For the effective study of the toxins and antitoxins, within and without 
the body, the bacteriologist and the biological chemist must codperate. 
Many of the effects produced by the toxins in the living body are definite 
chemical changes, such, for instance, as may be produced by the activa- 
tion of certain ferments, and the antagonism of toxin and antitoxin is 
probably a chemical reaction. Many of the great discoveries of the future 
will come through the codperation of sympathetic groups of medical scien- 
tists representing different modes of attacking the same problem. There 
will be a like necessity for codperation between the clinician, the patho- 
logical anatomist, the physiological chemist, and the bacteriologist. 

“The world has observed and will not forget that some of the greatest 
contributors to the progress of medicine and surgery during the past thirty 
years have been, not physicians, but naturalists and chemists. Pasteur 
was a chemist, Cohn, the teacher of Koch, a botanist, and Metschnikoff, 
a zoblogist. Students of disease must, therefore, be competent to utilize 
in their great task every aid which natural science can furnish. How 
vastly is the range of medical science and medical education broadened 
by this plain necessity! The dignity and serviceableness of the medical 
profession are heightened by every new demand on the intelligence and 
devotion of its members. 

“‘ The recent liberal endowment of the Harvard Medical School by pri- 
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vate persons is an indication that the more intelligent and public-spirited 
portion of the American people is beginning to understand that most dis- 
eases would be preventable if only mankind had acquired the knowledge 
needed to prevent them. The urgent duty of society to-day is to spend 
the money needed to get that knowledge. How to spend it we have 
learned ; witness the admirable work of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health for thirty years past, aggressive work, both defensive and offen- 
sive; witness also the remarkable results of the medical institutes, both 
in this country and in Europe. 

“The medical profession of the future will have the satisfaction, not 
only of ameliorating the condition or prolonging the life of the suffering 
individual, but also of exterminating or closely limiting the preventable 
diseases.” 


Following President Eliot, Dr. W. H. Welch, Professor of Pathology 
in Johns Hopkins University, spoke on “ The Unity of the Medical Sci- 
ences.” His speech was as follows : 

“The dedication of the new buildings of the Harvard Medical School 
is an occasion for rejoicing, not to Harvard University alone, but to all 
in this country and elsewhere interested in the progress of medical edu- 
cation and of medical science, and in behalf of all such I beg to offer to 
this University hearty congratulations upon this magnificent addition to 
its resources for medical teaching and study. Medicine everywhere, and 
especially in America, has reason to be profoundly grateful to the gener- 
ous and public-spirited donors who have made possible the construction 
of this group of buildings, unsurpassed in the imposing beauty and har- 
mony of their architectural design and in their ample internal arrange- 
ments. This design is adapted from the Greek, and it is peculiarly 
fitting that the medical sciences should be housed in a style which sug- 
gests the spirit of ancient Greece, where first flowed the springs of 
medical science and art, living springs even to this day. In the singular 
harmony of the architecture of the group of buildings devoted to the 
various medical sciences is typified the unity of purpose of these sciences 
and their combination into the one great science of medicine. What I 
shall have to say on this occasion is suggested in part by this conception 
of the unity of medical science. 

“The good fortune of the Harvard Medical School, in coming into 
possession of the splendid laboratories now formally dedicated, is well 
merited by the leading position which this institution has held in this 
country since its foundation, by its union with Harvard University, and 
by the assurance that the greatly enlarged opportunities will here be 
used to the highest advantage. Since the appointment, in 1782, of its 
first professors, John Warren and Benjamin Waterhouse, of enduring 
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fame, this school has had a long line of honored names upon its roll of 
teachers, lustrous not only for such single stars as Channing and Ware 
and Holmes and Ellis and Cheever, but especially for its binary and even 
quadruple stars, the Warrens, the Jacksons, the Bigelows, the Shattucks, 
the Wymans, the Bowditches, the Minots; and it will not be deemed 
invidious on this occasion to mention of the latter group the names of 
two members of the present distinguished Faculty to whose services this 
School is so largely indebted for securing the funds for the new build- 
ings, Prof. Henry P. Bowditch, the eminent leader of American physi- 
ologists, and Prof. John Collins Warren, who as surgeon, writer, and 
teacher has so worthily maintained and enhanced the ancestral fame. 

“The Harvard Medical School has been a pioneer in this country in 
many improvements of medical education ; it has stood successfully in an 
historic city and commonwealth for high standards of professional attain- 
ment and honor, and for just recognition of the dignity and usefulness 
of the profession ; it has made valuable contributions to the advancement 
of medical knowledge and practice, and, above all, there issued from this 
School and the Massachusetts General Hospital, through John Collins 
Warren, the elder, and Samuel G. Morton, medicine’s supreme gift to 
suffering humanity of surgical anesthesia. 

“This School, however, has no possession so valuable or which gives 
such assurance of its stability and growth for untold generations to come 
and of the worthy bestowal of the great gifts which were dedicated 
yesterday,as its union with Harvard University ; and it is befitting that 
the significance of this university relationship should be emphasized by 
including among the dedicatory ceremonies this academic function in the 
halls of this great university. 

“ The severance of the historical union of medical school and university, 
leading to the establishment of a multitude of independent medical 
schools without responsible control, and usurping the right to confer the 
doctor’s degree and the license to practise, is accountable in large meas- 
ure for the low position to which medical education in this country sank 
during the larger part of the last century, and from which it has now 
risen in our better schools to a height which we can contemplate with in- 
creasing satisfaction. Nor would it be difficult to show, if this were the 
suitable occasion, that our universities on their side have suffered from 
the loss of a member which has brought renown to many foreign univer- 
sities, and that many of the embarrassing anomalies of our collegiate 
system of education are due to lack of personal contact, on the part of 
colleges and universities, with the needs of professional, especially med- 
ical, training. There is, of course, no saving grace in a merely nominal 
connection of medical school and university ; the union, to be of mutual 
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benefit, must be a real and vital one; ideals of the university must inspire 
the whole life and activities of the medical department. 

“To have recognized fully from the beginning of his administration the 
importance of this vitalizing union of the medical school with the univer- 
sity, to have striven patiently with full grasp of the problems, and with 
intelligent sympathy with the needs of medicine for the uplifting of the 
standards of medical education, and, with the aid of his medical col- 
leagues, to have planted these standards where they now are in the Har- 
vard Medical School is not the least of the many enduring services which 
President Eliot has rendered to American education, and, in behalf of our 
profession, I wish to make to you, sir, on this occasion grateful acknow- 
ledgment of this great and beneficent work. 

“The opening of the new laboratories of the Harvard Medical School 
marks the culmination, up to the present time, of an educational and sci- 
entific movement which has been the most distinctive characteristic of the 
development of medicine during the past fifty years and which has trans- 
formed the face of modern medicine. To have some idea of the extent 
and the direction of this development, consider how inconceivable would 
have been the mere existence of such laboratories a century ago, and 
how impossible it woul have been for even a Bichat or a Laénnec to 
have put them to any use or to have imagined their use. The only 
scientific laboratory which existed at that time was the anatomical, and 
this had been in existence for at least two hundred and fifty years, 
although not in a form which meets our present ideas of such a laboratory. 

“The modern scientific laboratory was born in Germany, in 1824, when 
Purkinje established the first physiological laboratory, thus antedating by 
one year the foundation of Liebig’s chemical laboratory, which had a 
much greater influence upon the subsequent development of laboratories. 
As might naturally be expected, anatomical and physiological laboratories 
had attained a considerable development before the first pathological 
laboratory was founded in Berlin by Virchow. The opening and activ- 
ities of this laboratory, which has recently celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, mark an era in the progress of medicine. With the exception of 
the modest beginning of a pharmacological laboratory by Buchheim about 
1850, all of the other medical laboratories —those of physiological 
chemistry, of hygiene, of bacteriology, of clinical medicine — originated 
at a much later date. 

“This remarkable growth of laboratories for the cultivation of the vari- 
ous medical sciences has been at once the cause and the result of the 
rapid progress of medicine in recent years. By teaching and exemplify- 
ing the only fruitful method of advancing natural knowledge, laboratories 
have overthrown the dominance of authority and dogma and speculation, 
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and have turned medicine irrevocably into the paths of science, establish- 
ing the medical sciences as important departments of biology ; by demon- 
strating that the only abiding, living knowledge, powerful for right action, 
comes from intimate, personal contact with the objects of study, they 
have revolutionized the methods of medical teaching ; by discovery they 
have widened the boundaries of old domains and opened to exploration 
entirely new fields of knowledge, by the application of which man’s power 
over disease has been greatly increased. 

“Medicine, as a science, is occupied with the systematic study of the 
structures and functions of the human and animal body in health, of their 
changes by disease and injury, and of the agencies by which such morbid 
changes may be prevented, alleviated, or removed. Its ultimate aim, 
which indicates also its method, is that of all sciences, the deduction of 
general concepts and laws from the comparison of the relationships and 
sequences of ascertained facts, and the application of these laws to 
the promotion of human welfare. This goal, to-day far from realization, 
is most nearly approached where the principles of physics and of chemis- 
try can be applied; but there remains a large biological field awaiting 
reclamation for the application of these principles. The subject-matter 
of medical study, as thus indicated, is of supreme import to mankind, but 
complex and difficult far beyond that of any other natural or physical 
science. 

“The places where such study may be most advantageously carried 
on are laboratories and hospitals supplied with the material for study, 
with the necessary instruments, appliances, and books, and with trained 
workers. By growth of medical knowledge the field to be covered has 
become so vast as to require much subdivision of labor; nor is it to be 
supposed that the end of this subdivision has been even approximately 
reached. 

“From human anatomy, the mother of medical as well as of many other 
natural sciences, there branched off in the eighteenth century physiology 
and, still later, pathological anatomy. As if to replace these losses ana- 
tomy gave birth to comparative anatomy, embryology, and microscopic 
anatomy as more or less separate branches. 

“During the past century physiological chemistry and pharmacclogy 
have separated from physiology, and comparative pathology and experi- 
mental pathological physiology are asserting their independence from 
pathological anatomy. 

“ Hygiene and bacteriology are of recent and more independent growth. 
The latter, lusty stripling, with the rise of medical zodlogy, especially pro- 
tozodlogy, is seeking a more comprehensive and appropriate designation. 
The latest and perhaps the most significant development is the clinical 
laboratory in its various forms. 
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“‘ Specialization in scientific work should not be decried ; it is demanded 
by the necessities of the case and has been the great instrument of pro- 
gress, but the further division of labor is carried, the more necessary does 
it become to emphasize essential unity of purpose and to secure codrdi- 
nation and cordial codperation of allied sciences. Especially urgent is 
full recognition of the unity and codperation of the clinic and the labora- 
tory. 

“ During the last two decades we have witnessed in this country the 
extraordinary rise of practical laboratory instruction from the weakest 
to the strongest and best organized part of the medical curriculum of our 
better schools. Our laboratory courses are, I believe, in several instances 
more elaborate and occupy more time than corresponding ones in most 
foreign universities. 

“ As was emphasized by Dr. Dwight and Dr. Shattuck in their remarks 
yesterday, it is, however, an error to suppose that from the point of view 
of science any fundamental distinction exists between the clinical and 
the so-called laboratory subjects other than that based upon differences in 
the subject-matter of study. The problems of the living patient are just 
as capable of study by scientific methods and in the scientific spirit, and 
they pertain to independent branches of medical science just as truly as 
those of anatomy, physiology, or the other so-called laboratory subjects. 
All of the medical sciences are interdependent, but each has its own pro- 
blems and methods, and each is most fruitfully cultivated for its own 
sake by those specially trained for the work. 

“There is a highly significant and hopeful scientific movement in internal 
medicine and surgery to-day, characterized by the establishment of labor- 
atories for clinical research, by the application of refined physical, chem- 
ical, and biological methods to the problems of diagnosis and therapy, and 
by the scientific investigation along broad lines of the special problems 
furnished by the living patient. The most urgent need in medical edu- 
cation at the present time in this country I believe to be the organization 
of our clinics both for teaching and for research in the spirit of this 
modern movement and with provision for as intimate, personal contact 
of the student with the subject of study as he finds in the laboratory. 

“Tn addition to undergraduate instruction our laboratories at present 
furnish better opportunities for the prolonged advanced training of those 
intending to make tlieir careers in anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
other sciences, than are afforded by most of our hospitals to those who 
aim at the higher careers in medicine and surgery. A further disadvan- 
tage is that while the former class after good scientific work may reason- 
ably look forward to desirable positions as teachers and directors of 
laboratories, the latter, however high their attainments, in consequence 
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of the separation of the medical school from any control over the appoint- 
ments to the hospital staff, cannot anticipate with any degree of assurance 
similar promotion in their chosen lines of work, and consequently the 
medical faculty has not so wide a field of choice in filling the clinical 
chairs as in filling those of the auxiliary sciences. 

“The removal of these deficiencies on the clinical side of medical edu- 
cation in America requires some reorganization of its staff on the part 
of the hospital and the control by the medical school of its hospital, or, 
at least, its voice in appointments to the hospital staff. So far as our 
resources permit, we have, I think, accomplished this reform at the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School and Hospital. The welfare of the patient is the 
first obligation of the trustees of hospitals and of physicians in attend- 
ance, but nothing is more certain than that cordial codperation between 
medical school and hospital best subserves the promotion of this welfare. 
Fortunate the hospital and fortunate the patients brought into such rela- 
tions with the Harvard Medical School. 

“ As is strikingly illustrated by the new buildings of this School, the 
educational machinery of medicine to-day is vastly complicated and costly 
compared with the simplicity of the days when a lecture-room, a dissect- 
ing-room, a simple chemical laboratory, and a clinical amphitheatre were 
all that was needed. The purpose of medical education, however, re- 
mains to-day what it has always been and will continue to be, — the 
training of the student for the future practice of his profession, and to this 
end in an harmonious scheme of education the various medical sciences 
all work together. Right action requires abundant knowledge, nowhere 
more so than in medical practice; and the all-sufficient justification for 
the position held by the various sciences in the preliminary and the pro- 
fessional education of the physician is that they furnish knowledge and 
discipline of mind needed in the preparation for his future work. The 
social position of the medical man and his influence in the community 
depend to a considerable extent upon his preliminary education and 
general culture. For this reason, as well as for his intellectual pleasure 
in his profession and as a sound foundation for his future studies, the 
student should enter the medical school with a liberal education, which 
should include training in the sciences fundamental to medicine. 

“ The unity of the various medical sciences is manifested not only in their 
historical development and in their codperation in the scheme of medical 
education, but especially in their contributions to the upbuilding and pro- 
gress of medicine as a whole. 

“There is no branch of medicine or even of physical science which has 
not played an important part in the evolution of our present medical 
knowledge and beliefs. The great lesson taught by the history of this 
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development of medicine through the centuries has been the uncondi- 
tional reverence for facts revealed by observation, experiment, and 
just inference, as contrasted with the sterility of mere speculation and 
reliance upon transmitted authority. The great epochs of this history 
have been characterized by some great discovery, by the introduction of 
some new method, or by the appearance of some man of genius to push 
investigation and scientific inference to limits not attainable by ordinary 
minds. The history of medicine has a greater unity and continuity and 
extends over a longer period of time than that of any other science. 

‘The first clear note, which has rung down the ages, was sounded by 
Hippocrates when he taught the value of the inductive method by simple, 
objective study of the symptoms of disease, and the ery “ Back to Hip- 
pocrates ” has more than once recalled medicine from dogmas and systems 
into sane and rational paths. Medicine, however, was handed on from 
the Greeks and Romans in bondage to a system of doctrine, constructed 
by Galen, so completely satisfying to the medieval mind that this system 
remained practically untouched for over a thousand years. 

“With the liberation of intellect through the Renaissance came the great 
emancipators, in the sixteenth century Vesalius, and, in the seventeenth, 
Harvey, the former placing human anatomy upon a firm foundation and 
bringing medicine into touch with the most solid basis of fact in its do- 
main, the latter bringing to light, in the demonstration of the circulation 
of the blood, the central fact of physiology, and applying for the first time 
in a large and fruitful way to medicine the most powerful lever of scien- 
tific advance, the method of experiment. 

“Tn the century of Galileo, Harvey, and Newton, instruments of preci- 
sion, as the chronometer, the thermometer, the balance, the microscope, 
were first applied to the investigation of medical problems, and physics 
began to render those services to medicine which, continued from Galileo 
to Réntgen, have been of simply incalculable value. The debt of medicine 
to chemistry began even with the rise of alchemy, received an immense 
increment from the researches of Lavoisier, the founder of modern chem- 
istry, concerning the function of respiration and the sources of animal 
heat, and has grown unceasingly and to enormous proportions up to these 
days of physical chemistry, which has found such important applications 


in physiology and pathology. 

“‘ How disastrous may be to medicine the loss of the sense of unity in 
all its branches has been very clearly and admirably shown by Professor 
Allbutt, in depicting the effects which for centuries followed the casting 
off from medicine of surgery as a subject unworthy the attention of the 
medical faculty. Thereby internal medicine lost touch with reality and 
the inductive method, and remained sterile and fantastic until the days of 
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Harvey, Sydenham, and Boerhaave. The services of surgery to medicine 
as a whole, so brilliantly exemplified in the experimental work of John 
Hunter in the eighteenth century, have become a distinguishing feature 
of the medicine of the present day. 

“ The great awakening of clinical medicine came in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, from the introduction of the new methods of physical 
diagnosis by Laénnec, and from pathological anatomy. The subsequent 
development of scientific and practical medicine has far exceeded that of 
all the preceding centuries. It has kept pace with the progress, during 
the same wonderful century, of all the sciences of nature, and has con- 
tributed even more to the promotion of human happiness. 

“In anatomy, with embryology and histology, in physiology, pathology, 
physiological chemistry, pharmacology, hygiene, bacteriology, — sciences 
which are ancillary to medicine and at the same time important branches 
of biological science, —there have been marvelous activity and expan- 
sion. For physiology and the understanding of disease, the establishing 
of the cell doctrine by the aid of botany, embryology, and pathology has 
been the greatest achievement. By the combined aid of physiology, 
physiological chemistry, experimental pathology, improved methods of 
diagnosis, and clinical study, medicine has gained new and higher points 
of view in passing from too exclusive emphasis upon the final stages of 
disease revealed by morbid anatomy to clearer conceptions of the begin- 
ning and progress of morbid processes as indicated by disturbances of func- 
tion, and, above all, has penetrated to the knowledge of the causation of 
an important class of diseases, the infectious. As a result of this rapid 
growth of knowledge in many directions has come a great increase in the 
physician’s power to do good by the relief of suffering and the prevention 
and cure of disease. 

“Tn this connection I wish especially to emphasize the mutual helpful- 
ness of the various medical sciences in the development of medical know- 
ledge and practice. Attention is generally so concentrated upon the final 
achievement that there is danger of losing sight of the manifold sources 
which have contributed to the result. Consider, for example, the indis- 
pensable share of embryology, of anatomy, gross and microscopic, of 
physiology, of pathological anatomy, of clinical study, in the evolution 
of our knowledge of the latest contribution to diseases of the circulatory 
system, —that disturbance of the cardiac rhythm called ‘ heart block.’ 
Similar illustrations of the unity of the medical sciences and of the co- 
operation of the laboratory and the clinic might be multiplied indefinitely 
from all classes of disease. 

“The same phenomenon is exhibited in medicine as in all science, that 
the search for knowledge with exclusive reference to its practical appli- 
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cation is generally unrewarded. The student of nature must find his 
satisfaction in search for the truth and in the consciousness that he has 
contributed something to the fund of knowledge on which reposes man’s 
dominion over reluctant matter and inexorable forces. 

“ How readily better action attends upon increased knowledge is shown 
by the part which the art of medicine is playing and is destined to play 
even more prominently in the world’s progress. The value of this work 
of modern medicine is to be measured in part, but only in part, by the 
standard applied by the average man, namely, improvement, which, in- 
deed, has been great, in the treatment of disease and injury. It is, how- 
ever, its increasing power to check the incalculable waste of life, of en- 
ergy, of money, from preventable disease, that places medicine to-day in 
the front rank of forces for the advancement of civilization and the im- 
provement of human society. Economists and other students of social 
conditions have begun to realize this; but governments and the people 
are not half awake, and medicine, shaking off all mystery, has before it 
a great campaign of popular education. 

“The knowledge which has placed preventive medicine upon a sound 
basis and has given it the power to restrain and in some instances even to 
exterminate such diseases as cholera, plague, yellow fever, malaria, typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, and other infections, has come from exploration of the 
fields opened by Pasteur and by Koch. This power and the certainty 
of increasing it has given great strength to appeals for the endowment of 
medical research and the construction of laboratories. What is all the 
money ever expended for medical education and medical science compared 
with the one gift to humanity of Walter Reed and his colleagues of the 
Army Commission, — the power to rid the world of yellow fever ? 

“Great as has been the advance of medicine in the past half-century, it 
is small, indeed, in comparison with what remains to be accomplished. 
Only a corner of the veil has been lifted. On every hand there are still 
unsolved problems of disease of overshadowing importance. The ulti- 
mate problems relate to the nature and fundamental properties of living 
matter, and the power to modify these properties in desired directions. 
Here we are far from the satisfactory pou sto. But knowledge breeds 
new knowledge, and we cannot doubt that research will be even more 
productive in the future than it has been in the past. It would be hazard- 
ous in the extreme to attempt to predict the particular direction of future 
discovery. How unpredictable, even to the most far-sighted of a past 
generation, would have been such discoveries as the principles of anti- 
septic surgery, antitoxins, bacterial vaccines, opsonins, the extermination 
of yellow fever or malaria by destruction of a particular species of mos- 
quito, and many other recent contributions to medical knowledge. 
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“ The activities within the new buildings of the Harvard Medical School 
begin at a period of medical development full of present interest and full 
of hope for the future, and it may be confidently predicted that they will 
have an important share in the onward movement, educational and scien- 
tific, of medicine. 

“One side of these activities will be devoted, under conditions most ad- 
mirable as regards teachers, methods, and opportunities, to the training of 
medical students and to advanced instruction. Supplemented by similar 
opportunities for undergraduate and advanced training in the hospital 
wards and dispensary, these conditions will be ideal. 

“The inspection of these noble new buildings, however, shows clearly 
that those who have planned them with such care, foresight, and sagacity, 
while recognizing fully their important educational uses, have had also 
another and a main thought in their arrangements, namely, their adapta- 
tion to the purposes of original research. It is this dual function of im- 
parting and of advancing knowledge which justifies the expenditure of 
money and which insures a return of the capital invested in buildings, 
equipment, and operation, with a high rate of interest in the form of bene- 
fits to mankind. 

“The most ample and freely available facilities are an important con- 
dition for productive research, but on this creative side of university work 
men count for more than stately edifice and all the pride and pomp of out- 
ward life. Research is not to be bought in the market-place, nor does it 
follow the commercial law of supply and demand. The multitude can 
acquire knowledge; many there are who can impart it skilfully ; smaller, 
but still considerable, is the number of those who can add new facts to 
the store of knowledge; but rare, indeed, are the thinkers, born with the 
genius for discovery and with the gift of the scientific imagination to 
interpret in broad generalizations and laws the phenomena of nature. 
These last are the glory of a university. Search for them far and wide 
beyond college gate and city wall, and when found cherish them as a 
possession beyond all price. 

“ By the possession of investigators such as these, by the character and 
work of teachers and taught, by the advancement of knowledge and the 
improvement of practice, may this new home of the Harvard Medical 
School be a centre for the diffusion of truth in medicine, the abode of 
productive research, a fortress in the warfare against disease, and thereby 
dedicated to the service of humanity.” 


Prof. Welch’s speech was followed by the conferring of honorary 
degrees. President Eliot spoke as follows : 
“In accordance with time-honored University usage on occasions of 
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rejoicing, I now create, in exercise of authority given me by the President 
and Fellows and the Board of Overseers 


“ Honorary Doctor of Arts. 


“ CHARLES ALLERTON CooLinGE, ’81, architect, designer of admirable 
buildings for academic and scientific uses in California, Illinois, New 
York, and Massachusetts ; designer of the monumental new buildings of 
the Harvard Medical School, buildings in which are combined spacious- 
ness, splendor of material, fine grouping, durability, and careful adapta- 
tion to their special uses ; through professional skill and patience an influ- 
ential promoter of the purposes and wishes of the medical faculty ; 


“ Honorary Dector of Science. 


“Simon FLExNER, born and brought up to the standing of a physician 
at Louisville, Ky., trained as a student and professor of pathology chiefly 
at the Johns Hopkins University, productive investigator and author in 
bacteriology and pathology, since 1904 director of the laboratories of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and there the competent 
master of great resources for the immediate and constant advancement 
of medical science ; and 


“ Doctors of Laws. 


“ Joun CoLiins WARREN, ’63, instructor and professor of surgery in 
Harvard University for thirty-five years; author, and eminent practi- 
tioner in surgery ; the enthusiastic, winning, and indefatigable promoter 
of the great undertaking of the Medical School, who knew how to inspire 
others with his own well-grounded hopefulness and ardor ; 

“ Henry Pickertne BownircH, ’61, for thirty-five years chief teacher 
of physiology in Harvard University ; for ten years Dean of the Medical 
School ; investigator, as well as teacher and administrator ; whose imag- 
ination conceived, whose faith foresaw the new Medical School, and who 
contributed to the realization of his vision by diligent labor in the cause 
and through the confidence which others felt in his foresight and sagacity ; 

“José Ramos, professor of Pathology and chief of the clinical staff in 
the Medical School of Mexico, officer of the Medical Institute of Mexico, 
senator from the State of San Luis Potosi, in whose welcome presence 
Harvard University gladly remembers that the University of Mexico 
was her elder sister on the American Continent ; 

“FRANZ KEIBEL, professor of Anatomy in the University of Freiburg, 
eminent investigator in anatomy and embryology, worthy representative 
of German genius for medical research and teaching ; 

“‘CHARLEs Scott SHERRINGTON, lecturer and professor at the Univer- 
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sity of London, St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the University of Liverpool ; 
distinguished experimental physiologist, and especially neurologist ; public- 
spirited and active member of famous scientific societies and serviceable 
medical organizations ; 

“ FRANCIS JOHN SHEPHERD, professor of Anatomy in McGill Univer- 
sity; Canadian by birth, education, and service; distinguished surgeon ; 
active contributor to professional literature; ready sharer in the public 
functions of the profession, and in its works of charity and good will; 

“Sir THomas Bartow, professor of Clinical Medicine, physician to his 
Majesty’s household and to University College Hospital ; eminent general 
practitioner and consultant ; 

“ ABRAHAM JACOBI, a medical graduate of Bonn University in 1851, 

and a practising physician in New York since 1853; professor of the dis- 
eases of children since 1860; officer in many hospitals and medical 
societies; productive author; alert, energetic, progressive practitioner ; 
honored medical veteran ; 
’ « And in the name of this Society of Scholars I declare that they are 
entitled to the rights and privileges pertaining to their several degrees, 
and that their names are to be forever borne on its roll of honorary 
members.” 


At 2 o’clock the triennial dinner of the Harvard Medical Alumni 
Association was served in Memorial Hall. Speeches were made by 
Pres. Eliot, Dr. Alfred Worcester, ’78, Sir Thomas Barlow, Dr. John 
Collins Warren, ’63, and Governor Curtis Guild, ’81. 





ACADEMIC LEISURE. 


“ The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure and he that hath 
little business shall become wise.” — EccLEsiAsticus. 


The assertion has been made by a prominent physician that the two 
classes of persons most subject to nervous break-down are Wall Street 
speculators and college professors. Nervous break-down, as is well known, 
draws its victims from two classes — those who have too much, and those 
who have not enough to do; and the business man would no doubt add 
that the college teacher belongs to the latter class. In spite of the jibe of 
the business man, however, the college teacher not only has enough and 
more than enough to do, but his work would seem to involve an unusual 
degree of strain and high-pressure. At the present rate, a college will 
soon come to suggest not the “ quiet and still air of delightful studies,” 
but a place from which one needs to retire occasionally to recuperate in 
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a sanatarium. It is a far ery from eighteenth century Oxford, the home 
of port and prejudice that Gibbon has described, to twentieth century 
Harvard. With the invasion of strenuousness into academic circles, there 
has arisen a new type, that of the hustling scholar, whose whole mental 
attitude gives a peculiar irony to the derivation of the word “scholar” 
from the Greek word meaning leisure. The stenographer and typewriter 
of a certain eminent professor of this modern stamp once told me that 
her employer had “nine books in the fire.” It would be just as well for 
the public and better for the eminent professor if he consented to leave 
at least six of them there. 

In an address given some months ago at the University of Chicago, 
President Harper enumerated what he conceived to be the qualifications 
of the ideal professor, and ended by saying that “he should be willing to 
work hard eleven months in the year.” There is something in these 
words that reminds one involuntarily of Mr. Russell Sage and his cele- 
brated article on the Injustice of Vacations (with portrait of the author 
at the age of eighty-eight in the benign attitude of leaning over a stock- 
ticker). One is also reminded by way of contrast of a saying of 
Aristotle’s: “ We work in order that we may have leisure.” If Presi- 
dent Harper’s model professor ever snatches a brief interval from 
his fierce activity it is evidently not that he may have leisure but merely 
that he may recuperate (in a sanitarium or elsewhere) and prepare for 
fresh labor. It is no ordinary phenomenon — this universal glorification 
of work at the present time, not only by business men like Mr. Sage but by 
college presidents who stand traditionally for the idea of leisure. “The 
joy in work,” says President Eliot, “is the chief hope of an industrial 
democracy.”” Once more one is reminded of Aristotle and his conclusion 
that the highest good is not the joy in work but the joy in contemplation. 
Aristotle, it should be remembered, in his praises of leisure and the con- 
templative life does not speak as a quietist or mystic, but as the inter- 
preter of what is ripest in Greek, and we are tempted to add, in all 
culture. Mr. Bosanquet excellently says: “ Leisure —the word from 
which our word ‘school’ is derived — was for the Greek the expression 
of the highest moments of the mind. It was not labor; far less was it 
recreation. It was that employment of the mind in which by great 
thoughts, by art and poetry which lift us above ourselves, by the highest 
exertion of the intelligence, as we should add, by religion, we obtain 
occasionally a sense of something that cannot be taken from us, a real 
oneness and centre in the universe; and which makes us feel that what- 
ever happens to the present form of our little ephemeral personality, life 
is yet worth living because it has a real and sensible contact with some- 
thing of eternal value.” The college teacher who helps to keep alive this 
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high conception of leisure may be pardoned even if he falls somewhat 
short of President Harper’s standard of academic strenuousness. For he 
belongs to that class of persons of whom Emerson speaks who pay their 
debt to the community not so much by what they do as by what they 
are. 

Some tradition of scholarly leisure still lingers along with the old hu- 
manism in the English universities. But even at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and still more in our own college faculties, the humanist and man of lei- 
sure is being elbowed aside by the scientific specialist and the bustling 
humanitarian. In short, the Baconian view of life tends to prevail and, 
as a recent French writer remarks, the Baconian view of life excludes the 
idea of repose. It looks upon man not as having his goal in himself but 
as an instrument for the attainment of certain outer ends; it overlooks 
the ways in which the activity and proper perfection of a human being 
differs from the activity and proper perfection of an instrument or 
machine; it neglects all that the Greek summed up in his idea of leisure 
and sets up instead the worship of energy and mechanical efficiency. 
“The stress and rush of life seems greater to-day in America than it ever 
was before,” says Mr. Bryce in an account of his recent visit to this coun- 
try. ‘Everybody, from the workman to the millionaire, has a larger 
head of steam on than his father had.” Man, as Mr. Bryce’s metaphor 
happily suggests, is judged by much the same standard as a locomotive, 
and is considered inactive unless the wheels are visibly turning. Now 
just as it has been found good economy, when a locomotive begins to show 
signs of wear, to consign it to the scrap heap and substitute a new one, so 
there is a tendency to prefer to even a middle-aged man a young man 
whose vital machinery is still unimpaired. There are not lacking 
academic Baconians like Dr. Osler who are ready to give a sort of scien- 
tific sanction to this drift toward a brutal naturalism in the world of busi- 
ness. After large deductions are made for humorous exaggeration, Dr. 
Osler’s utterances still remain a curious example of the way in which 
certain minds are reverting, under guise of scientific progress, to the 
ethics of the stone age. 

It would seem to be the duty of the college community to oppose to 
this cult of energy the claims of leisure. Lowell was in favor of estab- 
lishing a few “lazyships” at Harvard ; the phrase, however, is unfortu- 
nate, since it obscures the all-important distinction between idleness and 
leisure. There is no lack of dilettanti and dreamers and mere idlers 
who look upon themselves and would have themselves looked upon by 
others as representatives of leisure. There is a long succession of 
esthetic vagabonds, from Rousseau to Walt Whitman, who have “ invited 
their souls to loaf,’ who have found solace in luxurious reveries, or in 
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some cases sought refuge in a world of dreams from a reality disen- 
chanted by scientific analysis. On either side of the entrance to the li- 
brary of the new Sorbonne at Paris are mural paintings of two female 
figures: one, of strenuous aspect, surrounded by the instruments of pre- 
cise observation and of toil, is entitled La Science; the other, floating in 
the midst of vaporous clouds, is entitled Le Réve. No one, however, can 
attain to a true conception of leisure who is unable, as Thiers said was 
the case with Louis Napoleon, to distinguish between the verbs réver 
and refléchir. The really fruitful opposite of strenuousness is not reverie 
but reflection. 

Plato who, as Emerson remarks, makes sad havoe with our originalities, 
has discussed this whole question of the strenuous life toward the end of 
his dialogue called ‘“‘ The Statesman.” ! There are two types of character 
according to Plato, each admirable in its own way: one of these may be 
described in terms expressive of motion or energy and the other in terms 
expressive of rest and quietness. Of the first we say, how manly! how 
vigorous! how ready! And of the second, how calm! how temperate! 
how dignified! The greatest triumph of statecraft is to see that the bal- 
ance is maintained between these two types and that neither predominates 
unduly over the other. For strenuousness when it gains excessive mastery 
“may at first bloom and strengthen, but at last bursts forth into down- 


- right madness,” and is especially likely, Plato adds elsewhere, to involve 


a state in wars with all its neighbors. On the other hand, “the strenu- 
ous character, inferior though it be to the temperate and reflective type 
in justice and caution, has the power of action in a remarkable degree, and 
where either of these two types is wanting, there cities cannot altogether 
prosper either in their public or in their private life.” Therefore Plato 
imagines a perfect statesman, a sort of dews ex machina, whose business it 
is to weave together the strenuous and the temperate characters as the 
warp and the woof of the perfect state. 

Some of the duties that Plato assigns to his ideal ruler would seem to 
belong in our own day to the higher institutions of learning. Our 
colleges and universities could render no higher service than to oppose to 
the worship of energy and the frantic eagerness for action an atmo- 
sphere of calm reflection. Important as is the joy in work, it will not, un- 
less corrected and supplemented by the joy in leisure, save our lives from 
degenerating into the furious and feverish pursuit of mechanical efficiency ; 
in other words it will not save us from a retrogression toward barbarism. 


I. Babbitt, ’89. 


1 See Jouett’ s Plato, iv, p. 429, and pp. 517, 518. 
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THE UNIVERSITY: THE AUTUMN QUARTER. 


The accompanying table gives the comparative statistics of registration 
in the different departments of the University for October Pulvesnity Rag- 
17, 1903, Oct. 15, 1904, Oct. 14,1905, and Oct. 13, 1906. tics. 

The re-classification, under one head, of the students formerly regis- 
tered separately under Harvard College and the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and the addition of a new group, the Graduate School of Applied 
Science, — both necessitated by the recent reorganization of the Scientific 
Departments of the University, — render difficult a detailed comparison 
of the numbers registered this year and last under the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. Nevertheless, the net gain of 65 over last year in the 
“Total Arts and Sciences” column is encouraging, though the figures 
for 1906 still fall 33 short of those for 1904, and 60 short of those for 
1903. The Divinity School also shows a gain of 3 over last year, but 
is still smaller by 5 than in 1904, and by 12 than in 1903; and similarly 
the Medical School shows a gain of 9 over last year, but a loss of 5 as 
compared with 1904 and of 81? as against 1903. In other words, these 
three departments of the University have all increased this year; but 
that increase is in no case large enough completely to make good the loss 
of the year before. The Bussey Institution alone shows consistent gains 
during the past four years: it has more than doubled its size since 1903. 
The Law School and Dental School have declined: the Law School is 
smaller by 28 than in 1905 and by 58 than in 1904; the Dental School 
has lost almost 45 per cent of its students since 1903. Curiously enough, 
the total enrolment in the Summer School of 1906 was exactly the same 
as that of the School of 1905—1076; a loss of 63 in the Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences being counterbalanced by a gain of 62 in 
the Summer Schools of Theology and Medicine. The grand total shows 
a gain of 42 over last year, a loss of 127 as against 1904, and a loss of 
332 as against 1903. 

There is little to be added in explanation of these figures over and 
above what was said in this Magazine last December. Apparently the 
loss in the Law School is caused by a decrease of the number of gradu- 
ates of Harvard who enter there —a decrease of 76 since 1904; the 
students who enter the School from smaller or more distant institutions 
are as numerous as before — facts which would seem to indicate that our 
loss has not been the gain of other schools, but that Harvard graduates 
are attracted more than previously to business and scientific careers. 

1 This large figure is explained by the fact that the Class of 1904 was the last of 
which a degree was not required for admission. 
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Oct. 17,1903. | Oct. 15, 1904. | Oct. 14, 1905. Oct. 13, 1906. 
College. Harvard College. 
Seniors... . . 318 264 242 (Academic and Sci- 
Juniors . : 419 439 417 _ entific.) 
Sophomores 637 603 602 Seniors . 394 
Freshmen . . . . 560 548 493 sss ae! = 
eS 136 148 148 oph 
Special = a Freshmen . . . 637 
College Total . 2070 2002 1902 _ Special 266 
————— =| | allege Total. 2448 
eee eel Graduate Schoolot 
ij Applied Science. 30 
Fourth year 89 85 66 ————— 
Third year . 102 64 71 
Second year 139 140 131 
First year 113 115 94 
Special 112 120 138 
L. S. 8. Total | 555 524 500 
Graduate School. 
Resident 374 346 368 352 
Non-Resident . 2 12 16 21 
386 358 384 373 
Total Arts and Sci-}| fo ee 
ences - + | Sil 2884 2786 2851 
Divinity. 
Graduates . ... 14 14 10 11 
Third year... . 7 5 6 8 
Second year .. 4 5 5 8 
First year . 7 12 10 8 
Special 17 6 3 2 
Total Divinity . 49 42 34 37 
Law. 
Graduates . 3 1 1 = 
Third year .. 178 177 187 181 
Second year 197 228 215 196 
First year . 290 272 239 238 
Special . ... 56 53 59 58 
Law Total 724 731 701 73 
Medical. 
Graduates . ... 9 14 14 § 
Fourth year . . 142 78 69 68 
Third year. . . 76 69 65 58 
Second year . . 69 69 59 62 
First year . . 78 68 77 97 
Special 1 
Medical Total . 74 298 284 293 
Dental. 
Graduates 1 ~ 1 1 
Third year. . 35 43 41 27 
Second year 29 39 23 16 
First year 51 27 20 21 
~ Dental Total 116 109 85 65 
Bussey. 17 22 27 40 
Grand Total. 3917 3959 
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Taken as a whole, these statistics certainly tend to emphasize the truth 
of the statement that enlargements, additions, and improvements, present 
and prospective, in the University plant, do not cause the increase of 
students which might reasonably be anticipated. Despite its splendid new 
quarters in Longwood the Medical School has gained but nine; despite 
the rapid progress in the erection of Langdell Hall, the Law School has 
actually declined; and the figures do not show that the other buildings 
recently added to the University — Pierce Hall, Robinson Hall, Emerson 
Hall — have sensibly affected the registration. 


As the best and clearest answer to many inquiries concerning the na- 
ture and extent of the recent development of scientific instruction at the 
University, the following description of the new Graduate School of 
Applied Science, by J. D. Greene, 96, Secretary to the Corporation, is 
here inserted. 


“The Graduate School of Applied Science, established last spring by 
action of the Governing Boards, begins its career this autumn with a regis- 
tration of thirty students, and organized groups of COUTSES a aratuate 
leading to degrees in the following subjects: Civil Engin- School of Ap- 

. ‘ ° ° ° ee X plied Science. 
eering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 

Mining, Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Physics, Chemistry, Zodlogy, Geology. 

“The word ‘graduate’ as applied to this School fitly describes its 
three important features: first of all, the School is to be on the graduate 
level on which the Harvard Schools of Divinity, Law, and Medicine 
already stand — that is, every candidate for regular admission must hold 
a Bachelor’s degree ; secondly, every department of the School will carry 
its instruction in applied science some distance beyond the point marked 
by the ordinary degree in science; thirdly, the School will foster original 
research by teachers and graduate students in every field of applied 
science. In other words, the new School is a graduate school as regards 
its admission requirements and the relation of its degree to existing 
Bachelor’s degrees in science, and in its attention to advanced study and 
research. The School sets before the professions which it serves an ideal 
that combines fundamental liberal training in arts or sciences with thor- 
ough technical training in applied science, and thus testifies to Harvard’s 
faith in the importance and dignity of the new technical professions. 

“The question naturally arises — what is the relation of the Graduate 
School of Applied Science to the previous organization and equipment 
for teaching applied science at Harvard ? As indicated above, the estab- 
lishment of the School coincides with a substantial increase of instruction 
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offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in the groups of study lead- 
ing to a degree. The University is thus equipped in each branch for five 
or more years of instruction, of which the first three years would natu- 
rally fall within the undergraduate course. The relation of the Graduate 
School of Applied Science to the College is in some measure analogous 
to the relation of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences to the Col- 
lege. A man may enter either graduate department if he holds a Bach- 
elor’s degree; but the length of his residence as a candidate for a degree 
depends in either School upon his preliminary attainments in his chosen 
field. In both Schools the degree will ordinarily mark the completion of a 
course of study begun in the undergraduate and finished in the graduate 
department. Students will therefore enter the Graduate School of Applied 
Science with attainments in science varying widely, according to the 
extent of their previous studies. Thus, some students, though aiming at 
an engineering course, will devote their time in college chiefly to history, 
economics, and languages, paying some attention also to mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, but leaving perhaps three solid years of technical 
work to be done in the Graduate School of Applied Science. Others, 
probably the majority, following more closely the schedule of preparatory 
studies outlined by the several departments, will reduce the period of 
graduate study to two years. In either case the student will have con- 
stant access to the best advice regarding, not only the special requirements 
of his ultimate professional course, but also desirable studies of a liberal 
nature. 

“When the Graduate School of Applied Science was established a sec- 
ond important change in the organization of the scientific department of 
the University was made by the provision that students could register in 
Harvard College as candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science if 
they passed admission requirements equivalent to those of the Lawrence 
Scientific School; and the requirements for graduation were made the 
same as those hitherto imposed on candidates for the degree of A.B. as 
regards length of residence, number of courses, and grades. Those who 
preferred to enter or remain in one of the four-year programs of the 
Lawrence Scientific School as previously organized were permitted to do 
so; but a large number have taken advantage of the opportunity to regis- 
ter in Harvard College on even terms with candidates for the degree of 
A.B. In taking account, therefore, of the present strength of the Scien- 
tific Department one must include with the students in the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School the candidates for the degree of S.B. in Harvard College, 
the students registered in the Graduate School of Applied Science, and 
also those candidates for the degree of A.B. in Harvard College — in- 
cluding a certain number transferred this year from candidacy for the 
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degree of S.B. in the Lawrence Scientific School —who now look for- 
ward to the completion of their technical studies in the Graduate School 
of Applied Science. It remains to be seen whether resort will continue 
to be made to the four-year programs leading to the degree of S.B. in a 
designated field of study, or whether within a few years all students wish- 
ing to pursue scientific studies will prefer to begin them in Harvard Col- 
lege, where they will have the advantages of the elective system. It is not 
improbable that the old organization of prescribed undergraduate studies 
will disappear, but only when there is well established on the Lawrence 
Foundation, and enlarged by the great resources of the McKay bequest, a 
body of instruction in science starting in the college and extending through 
the Graduate School of Applied Science. Such an event could be justly 
regarded as the fulfilment of the plans and hopes of the far-sighted pro- 
moter and benefactor of the Scientific School, Abbott Lawrence, whose 
unique conception of the importance of the technical sciences and of their 
place in a university was so far ahead of his time.” 

Professor Wallace Clement Sabine, A.M., ’88, Professor of Physics 
in the University, has been appointed to succeed Professor Shaler as Dean 
of the Lawrence Scientifie School ; and in that capacity he professional 
will also be the chief administrator of the new Graduate poco gill 
School of Applied Science. Professor Sabine is a gradu- Departments. 
ate of the Ohio State University at Columbus; he has taught at Harvard 
since 1889 as assistant, instructor, assistant professor, and professor of 
Physics. He is especially well known as an authority on architectural 
acoustics. 

On Tuesday, September 18, Dr. Dwight M. Clapp, D.M.D., lecturer 
in Operative Dentistry, died of heart-failure at his summer home in 
Lynn, at the age of 60. He had taught at the Harvard Dental School 
for 24 years, since his graduation in 1882, and for the past 7 years had 
been an active member of its Administrative Board. He was widely 
known in his profession, and was the author of numerous articles in 
various dental magazines. 

In the absence of Professor J. H. Wright, who is spending this year at 
Athens as Professor of Greek Literature in the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies, Professor W. M. Davis is serving as Acting Dean of the 
Graduate School. Of the students in the School, 163, or less than half, 
are already holders of some Harvard degree, and of these only 110 hold 
a Harvard Bachelor’s degree as their first degree: the resort to the 
School from other colleges and universities thus remains highly satisfac- 
tory. The numbers registered in the departments of Modern Languages 
and History and Political Science remain as usual by far the largest, and 
this year include nearly half the School. — In the absence, during the first 
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half-year, of Professor Brannan of the Law School, Mr. C. F. Dutch, 
LL.B. ’05, is teaching the third-year course in Equity, and Mr. P. L. 
Miller, LL.B. ’06, the course in Bills and Notes. Mr. J. L. Stackpole, 
LL.B. 98, is lecturer on Patent Law, and Mr. A. R. Campbell, ’02, is 
lecturer on New York Practice. — The Department of Political Economy 
has begun to publish a series of Harvard Economic Studies, from funds 
obtained from the bequests of W. H. Baldwin, 85, and David A. Wells, 
51. Two of these studies have already appeared, “ Early English Patents 
of Monopoly,” by Dr. W. H. Price, and “The Lodging-House Problem in 
Boston,” by Dr. A. B. Wolfe. — The Division of Education begins this 
year with a considerably increased enrolment. Especially satisfactory 
is the gain in the number of experienced teachers who come to the Uni- 
versity for a year of study. An anonymous donor has given the Division 
the sum of $500 for two scholarships for the year 1906-07. — The Divi- 
sion of Chemistry announces several changes in its courses. Dr. A. B. 
Lamb has accepted an appointment as Professor of Chemistry at New 
York University ; his position as Instructor at Harvard has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. H. L. Frevert,’05. A fourth grant of $2500 
to Professor Richards, and a third of $1000 to Professor Baxter, from 
the Carnegie Institution in Washington have greatly assisted the research 
work in inorganic chemistry. The Chemical Library has recently re- 
ceived from the Class of 1881 an addition of $1500 to the $3000 pre- 
viously given, thus making a fund of $4500, “the income of which is 
to be used for the purchase of books under the direction of the Director 
of the Chemical Laboratory.” The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Chemistry in the subject of Biological Chemistry has been established. — 
The Fogg Art Museum reports several valuable additions to its collec- 
tions, especially an ancient Greek marble statue, Aesculapius, so-called, 
the gift of Dr. Rupert Norton; and a diptych, representing a bishop in 
adoration before the Madonna and Child, painted by Rogier van der 
Weyden, and bequeathed to the University by the late T. W. Harris of 
Boston. The Museum has also received two ancient Italian paintings 
and three drawings as an indefinite loan from Mr. E. W. Forbes, ’95.— 
Mr. A. M. Hurlin, who graduated last year with honors in Music, has 
returned this year as assistant in the Department. A gratifying increase 
is noticeable in the number of those who come to Harvard to study for the 
higher degrees in Music. ‘Two years ago the degree of Ph.D. in Music 
was conferred for the first time in the University ; this year there are 
three candidates for the higher degrees working under the Department 
— two for the degree of Ph.D. and one for that of A.M. Professor 
Converse’s Motet, ‘‘ Laudate Dominum,” for men’s chorus with accom- 
paniment of organ and brass instruments, especially composed for the dedi- 
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cation of the new Medical School Buildings, was a prominent feature of 
the meeting in Sanders Theatre on Sept. 26. — A new Division of Mining 
and Metallurgy has been established by the Faculty, to replace the de- 
partment of the same name, formerly under the Division of Geology. — 
The Faculty has also created a Division of Forestry in place of the earlier 
department of that name, thus greatly facilitating administration, and 
making possible for the first time a clear definition of the relations of the 
Forestry courses, which constitute in themselves a complete technical 
curriculum, with the other scientific programs. A very gratifying increase 
of the registration in this new Division — from 20 to 40 — affords addi- 
tional proof that it has thoroughly justified its existence. The instructor- 
ship left vacant by Mr. Hawley is filled this year by the appointment of 
Mr. Benton MacKaye, who received his training at Harvard, and, after 
a year’s experience in the United States Forest Service, now returns to 
teach Forest Measurements and Forest History. One new course is to 
be offered this year by Professor Cary, called Forest Technology. It 
deals with the structure, properties, and uses of commercial timbers, with 
consideration of the various manufacturing processes by which important 
by-products of wood are made. Its purpose is to complete the student’s 
understanding, both practical and scientific, of the industries based upon 
American forests. — The Division of Anthropology reports the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Charles Peabody as Instructor in European Archaeology and 
Ethnology, and of Mr. J. H. Spinden, ’06, as Hemenway Fellow and 
Assistant in Anthropology for the present year. Dr. W.C. Farabee is on 
leave of absence to take charge of the Peabody Museum Expedition to 
South America as Field Director. The purpose of this expedition is to 
study the native peoples of the Eastern Andean region of Peru, Brazil, 
Bolivia, and Argentina; its headquarters will be at Arequipa, Peru. 


By votes of the Corporation and Overseers last spring, oo 
the following three Boards and Committees were estab- and Commit. 
lished : _ 

1. A Resident Executive Board consisting of the President, the Comp- 
troller, the Bursar, the Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, the Secre- 
tary to the Corporation, the Assistant Dean of Harvard College, and the 
Regent. The duty of this Board will be to supervise, control, and 
amend, subject to the authority of the President and Fellows, the business 
administration of the University touching the maintenance and improve- 
ment of grounds, buildings, and equipment, the methods of accounting 
employed in the management of the several departments, and in the con- 
trol of appropriations and laboratory fees at their disposal, the adjust- 
ment of dormitory rents, the method of assigning rooms to tenants, and 
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such other matters as the President and Fellows may from time to time 
commit to them. 

2. A visiting committee, to be called the Committee upon the Relation 
of the University to Secondary Schools. The Committee is to consist of 
nine members, of whom three are to be members of the Board of Over- 
seers, three to be members of the Committee on Admission of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, and three to be chosen from among the heads or 
instructors of secondary schools. This Committee was established by vote 
of the Overseers alone. 

3. A Committee on the Organization of the University, consisting of the 
President, Messrs. Walcott and Lowell from the Corporation, and Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, Storrow, and Frothingham from the Board of Overseers 
— this Committee, in contrast to the two previously mentioned, to be tem- 
porary and not permanent. Its great importance and the wide range of its 
inquiries will be inferred from its title ; its precise function may perhaps 
be best described as that of investigation of the present machinery of 
administration of the University, with a view to discovering whether or 
not it has been outgrown and should be enlarged or modified. It is of 
course of capital importance that this Committee should have the benefit 
of the advice and guidance of President Eliot, and that any changes which 
it may propose should be instituted under his presidency; hence its 
appointment at a time when the University still continues to profit by 
his leadership. 


Pursuant to a suggestion of President Eliot, adopted last spring by 
Courses for the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, a number of afternoon 
a and Saturday courses, intended primarily for teachers, are 
being offered by members of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences between 
Nov. 1 and April 1 of the present academic year. These courses are open 
to women as well as to men, on payment of a fee of $15 for each course. 
Nineteen of these courses are offered this year; they inelude instruction 
in French, German, Latin, Russian, History, Mathematics, Education, 
Philosophy, Music, Physics, Public Speaking, Fine Arts, Architecture, and 
Physical Education. 


The second year of the German Exchange promises to be as successful 
as the first ; and this is the more interesting because the methods of teach- 


iit and the subjects taught by the two exchanging profess- 


theGerman ors present a very striking variety in contrast with those of 
last year. Instead of lecturing to a large course on a topic 
of very general interest, as Professor Peabody did last year, Professor 
Richards, who is already widely known among German scientists, goes 


Exchange. 
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to Berlin next spring to direct the special investigation of a very few 
advanced students in chemistry. His subject will be “The theory and 
practice of the exact determination of chemical and physico-chemical 
constants.” In Professor Eugen Kiihnemann, who is lecturing here 
on German literature of the 18th century, and on the modern German 
drama, the University welcomes a scholar of high reputation and re- 
markable oratorical power. His course on the German drama, which 
the Faculty has recently thrown open to the public, should attract a very 
numerous audience. 


The dedication of the new buildings of the Medical School on 
Longwood Avenue, on Sept. 25, and the academic session in Sanders 
Theatre on the following day, are described in detail in 

: . “19: Dedication of 
another part of this Magazine. The buildings and the per- the New Med- 
manent funds connected with them are the largest single vee 
addition to the University since the Corporation received its charter in 
1650. At the dedicatory exercises speeches were made by President 
Eliot, Professors Warren, Richardson, Dwight, and F. C. Shattuck ; and 
Mr. C. A. Coolidge, ’81, representing the architects, formally turned the 
buildings over to the Corporation. The words used by President Eliot in 
dedicating the buildings are as follows: 

“T devote these buildings and their successors in coming time to the 
teaching of the medical and surgical arts which combat disease and 
death, alleviate injuries, and defend and assure private and public health, 
and to the pursuit of the biological and medical sciences on which depends 
all progress in the medical and surgical arts and in preventive medicine. 
I solemnly dedicate them to the service of individual man, and of human 
society, and invoke upon them the favor of men and the blessing of God.” 

The academic session in Sanders on Sept. 26 was the third of the sort 
which has been held at any time except June since the foundation of the 
University. Addresses were made by President Eliot on “The Future 
of Medicine,” and by Professor William Henry Welch, M.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University, on “The Unity of the Medical Sciences.” Ten 
honorary degrees were conferred, all the recipients save one — Mr. C. A. 
Coolidge, ’81— being members of the medical profession. The degree 
conferred on Mr. Coolidge was that of Honorary Doctor of Arts, recently 
created by the Governing Boards, and conferred in this University for the 
first time on this occasion. 

At 2 o’clock the triennial dinner of the Harvard Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation was served in Memorial Hall. More than 700 persons were 
present. Dr. Alfred Worcester, ’78, presided, and speeches were made 
by President Eliot, Governor Guild, Prof. J. C. Warren, and Sir Thomas 
Barlow. 





a 
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Several changes and improvements in the University dormitories have 
been made during the summer. Common living and smoking rooms have 
University been established in Thayer, Perkins, and Conant; the last- 
Sulldings. named building, in accordance with a plan elaborated and 
carried out by Professor Schofield, having been given,over this year 
entirely to members of the Graduate School. Improvements in the heat- 
ing apparatus of Conant and Perkins have also been introduced, and it 
is expected that similar changes will also be made in other University 
buildingr. The result of these additions has been gratifyingly apparent 
in a substantial increase in the number of rooms occupied in the Univer- 
sity dormitories. Conant is full for the first time in several years (a 
considerable reduction of the price of its rooms being an additional cause 
of the increased popularity of this building), Walter Hastings is much 
more nearly filled than in 1904 or 1905, and Holyoke and Perkins than 
in 1905 (the latter, despite an increase in the cost of rooms). College 
House alone shows a considerable faliing-off ; there are at present eleven 
unoccupied rooms in it, whereas in 1905 and in 1904 it was filled. The 
grand total shows 39 unoccupied college rooms at the present date of 
writing, as against 79 at the same time last year, and 50 at the same 
time in 1904; and a comparison of the sum received by the University 
from the rent of college rooms in 1905-06 with the amount receivable 
for 1906-07 from rooms now let shows an increase this year of $6697.72. 
Obviously the standard of comfort demanded by the Harvard student 
has very considerably increased during the past five years, and present 
indications would seem to show that the Corporation will make no mis- 
take in taking reasonable measures to meet it. 

Rapid progress is being made with Langdell Hall. At the present 
date of writing the walls and columns have reached an average height of 
over twenty feet above the ground. The new structure will obviously be 
nobly proportioned and imposing ; and the Corporation, advised by a body 
of eminent architects, has apparently taken infinite pains to secure some 
approach to unity and harmony of style with the other University build- 
ings adjacent to it. Whether or not these endeavors have been success- 
ful it is still too early to judge, but the present indications are certainly not 
promising: it looks now as if Langdell Hall would merely add one more 
to the excessive number of diverse architectural styles which the Univer- 
sity plant already exhibits. That the Harvard Yard still continues to be 
one of the most restful and beautiful places in the world, despite the 
almost chaotic confusion in the architecture of its various buildings, is 
one of those happy miracles of combination which it is better to be 
silently thankful for than seek reasonably to explain. 
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The overcrowded condition of the College Library promises to be par- 
tially relieved by the construction next spring of an addition, along the 
north side of the east stack, extending out about 29 feet. 
The first floor of this addition will provide an enlargement 
of the Delivery Room, a small reading and reference room, and three 
work rooms for the use of the staff. The second floor will contain a 
room for the use of “seminars” and other small and advanced classes 
which need to handle a large number of library books, a map-room, and 
a room for rare and precious books. A store-room for duplicates, store- 
closets for library supplies, an unpacking-room, and as much additional 
shelf-room as can be provided, will occupy the basement. The exterior 
will be constructed of concrete, in color and general appearance closely 
resembling the granite of the main building. The roof will be of copper, 
slanting off from the eaves of the older part and surrounded with a 
coping. 

The expenses of this addition are met partially by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Board of Overseers, to whose energetic interest its construc- 
tion is due, and partly by the subscription toward a new Library building, 
received in three annual instalments, from Mr. W. A. Gardner, ’84. Few 
things could be more welcome to those who work continually in the Har- 
vard Library, and have its best interests at heart, than the news of this 
prospective enlargement, which will not only afford much-needed addi- 
tional space, but also greatly increase the quiet and comfort of the present 
stacks, by making it possible to withdraw from them the members of the 
shelf department and other Library workers. And yet, on the other 
hand, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the relief afforded by 
this addition is only temporary, and that the Library will never have 
really adequate quarters until money is found for an entirely new build- 
ing. For the addition, the University is profoundly grateful; but the 
addition should not be advanced as an excuse for the postponement of 


The Library. 


the larger work. 

Mr. Walter Lichtenstein, returned from Europe, where he has been 
purchasing books for the Hohenzollern and other collections, has resumed 
work in the College Library, as assistant in charge of European history. 
His appointment to this position marks a new experiment in methods of 
administration. The system hitherto employed has been that of dividing 
the Library work according to processes — different persons or groups 
of persons have done the ordering, the classifying, the cataloguing. Mr. 
Lichtenstein, on the contrary, is practically responsible for all these pro- 
cesses within his particular field — European history. It is hoped that 
this new experiment, though it may be at a slight sacrifice of uniformity 
of work done, will serve to economize time and labor, and make for in- 
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creased efliciency. If successful, it is to be hoped that the Library’s 
means will be increased so as to make it possible to apply it to other 
departments as well. 


The following table gives the comparative membership statistics of 
The Union. the Harvard Union for Oct. 29, 1905, and Oct. 29, 1906: 














1905. 1906. 
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These figures are, to say the least, not discouraging. The decrease in 
the non-resident memberships has indeed been steady of late, but was to be 
expected considering the fact that such memberships were really in the 
nature of subscriptions, sent in to tide the Union over the first few years 
of its existence; on the other hand, the Active and Graduate Life mem- 
berships (the really important items) show a gain. The total revenue 
derived from membership remains almost exactly the same as last year. 


The athletic history of the year 1905-06 will always be memorable 
because of the boat-race between Harvard and the University of Cam- 
bridge, rowed on Saturday, September 8, on the English 
University course on the Thames, from Putney to Mortlake, 
a distance of four and a quarter miles. The Harvard crew was beaten 
by about two lengths, but maintained its form to the end and forced the 
Cambridge eight —which was estimated, by one of the oldest and most 
famous of Oxford oarsmen, as considerably above the average English 
University crew — to row its haraest. It was the first appearance of a 
Harvard crew on English waters since the four-oared race of 1869, in 
which Harvard was defeated by Oxford. The best of all the many ex- 
cellent features of this year’s contest was the thoroughly sportsmanlike 
way in which the plan was initiated and carried through. The members 
of the crew paid their own traveling expenses; the additional money 
necessary was raised by subscription ; no appropriation from the funds of 
the Athletic Association was made or even asked for. The members of 
the crew undertook the entire affair on their own initiative, in a spirit 
of the cleanest sportsmanship, and in a way which did more than any- 


Athletics. 
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thing else could have done, to promote friendly relations between Eng- 
lish and American rowing circles. Though they did not win, Captain 
Filley and his followers deserve the thanks of every Harvard man for 
upholding and increasing the high standard of sportsmanship set by 
other Harvard athletes who have visited Europe on similar errands, and 
for stimulating, as no other captain or crew in recent years has done, 
a wider and healthier interest in one of the oldest and best of University 
sports. 

At this date of writing (Nov. 5) it is still too early to make definite 
statements or even predictions concerning the future of intercollegiate 
football at the University. During the first weeks of the season, frequent 
complaints about the new rules were heard ; of late, however, the number 
of these complaints has diminished, and in many cases warm expressions 
of approval have replaced them. The “neutral zone” regulation has 
certainly proved a distinct step in advance, from the point of view both 
of players and spectators; “scrapping in the line” has ceased; the 
lighter, more active man has a better chance than before ; and the ball is 
visible to the onlookers. The possibilities of the forward pass and on-side 
kick have not yet been thoroughly tested: a curious conservatism seems 
to possess the mind of the football man, and makes him prefer to follow 
traditional methods whenever possible, rather than branch out and try 
perhaps risky experiments. Meantime the joint committee of the Cor- 
poration and Overseers, appointed last spring to consider the whole 
question of athletics at Harvard, has met, but not yet reported ; the Uni- 
versity, therefore, still remains in doubt as to whether or not it will be 
permitted to participate in any intercollegiate contests of any sort after 
December 1, and if so, under the auspices of what athletic authorities. 


The following Professors are on leave of absence from the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences: Emerton, J. H. Wright, Lyon, Lowell (first half- 
year), Morgan, Bliss Perry (first half-year), Gardiner, Rich- yisceaneous 
ards, A. C. Coolidge, Reisner, Carver, and Marks; from 24 Personal. 
the Faculty of Law, Professors Strobel and Brannan (first half-year). — 
Professor L. J. Johnson was a representative of the Division of Engin- 
eering at the opening of the new Engineering Laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 19 and 20. — The 
Harvard Club of Cleveland has established a new scholarship in Harvard 
College —the sum of $300 a year is to be awarded for a period of five 
years to a deserving member of the Freshman Class. Preference in 
awarding this scholarship will be given to candidates from Cleveland, 
but if there is no deserving candidate from Cleveland the scholarship 
may be awarded to a deserving applicant from northern Ohio or any 
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other part of the United States. — Professors Davis, Wolff, and J. B. 
Woodworth attended the Internationgl Congress of Geologists held in 
Mexico in September. — Professor Hanus has been appointed chairman 
of the State Commission on Industrial Education by Governor Guild. — 
Through the efforts of Professor Clement L. Smith and others, begun in 
1889-90, interrupted for several years, and renewed in 1905-06, the 
sum of $1063.63 has been raised for the permanent endowment of a pew 
in the American church at Berlin, to bear the name of Harvard Univer- 
sity. — The performances of the ‘“‘ Agamemnon,” given under the auspices 
of the Classical Department in the Stadium last June, cleared between 
$4000 and $5000. This sum is to be devoted to the expenses of the 
Department. — Professors James, Wendell, C. S. Minot, and Hart are 
among those selected to deliver public lectures at the Lowell Institute 
this year. — Professor G. H. Palmer and Professor E. C. Moore are each 
lecturing one day a week at Yale during the first half-year. Professor 
Moore has received leave of absence for the second half-year, in order 
that he may visit China, as representative of the China Mission of the 


American Board. 


He intends to leave for the East about the first of 


February, and will not return until the beginning of the next academic 


year. 


R. B. Merriman, ’96. 





CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of September 24, 1906. 


The following letter was presented: 


Cambridge, June, 1906. 
The President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Sirs, — In memory and in honor of my 
father, George Fisher, late of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and at one time a student in the Har- 
vard Law School, I give to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College three thousand five 
hundred dollars for the establishment in the 
Harvard Law School of the George Fisher 
Scholarship, the income of this gift, up to one 
hundred and fifty dollars, to be given annually 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty of Law, 
to a student of the School, who, by reason of his 
character, physical constitution, and intellectual 
ability, promises to be successful as a lawyer and 
influential as a citizen ; with these qualifications, 
however : first, that, during my life, I shall have 
the right to designate, before October first in 
each year, the holder of this scholarship for the 
academic year then current, and second, that my 
cousin Austin Wellington Fisher, if he shall be 
a student at the Harvard Law School after my 
death, shall be the holder of this Scholarship so 


long as he continues to be a member of the 
School. 

Every excess of annual income above one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars shall be added to the prin- 
cipal fund until that fund amounts to four thou- 
sand dollars, after which time the entire income 
shall be given each year to the holder of the 
Scholarship. 

In order that this scholarship may be awarded 
in October, 1906, I give the additional amount of 
$51, which, with the interest upon the principal 
fund of $3500 to October 1, 1906, will be ade- 
quate to meet the first tuition bill of the recipient 
of this Scholarship. 

Respectfully yours, 
Saray C. FisHER WELLINGTON. 


It was thereupon Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Mrs. Wellington for her generous gift of 
$3551 to establish the George Fisher 
Scholarship in the Law School in accord- 
ance with the terms of the foregoing 
letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. Arthur T. 
Cabot for his gift of $1000 toward salar- 
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ies of 1906-07 in the Department of Bio- 
logical Chemistry. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gifts amounting to $2499.99, received 
since June 23, 1906, towards the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Society for 
Promoting Theological Education for its 
welcome gift of $1501.40, “for the pur- 
chase of books for the Library of the Di- 
vinity School and for the administration 
of said Library.” 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Arthur F. 
Estabrook for his gift of $1000 for pre- 
sent use at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $500, 
for present use at the Botanic Garden, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for their third quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1905-06 
on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of June 30, 1905. 

The following letter was presented: 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 17, 1906. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

Gentlemen, — My brothers and I desire to es- 
tablish a fund in the Harvard Medical School, to 
be known as the James Jackson Cabot Fund. 
We enclose checks amounting to $6000 as a be- 
ginning of this fund. It is our wish that each 
year a portion of the income amounting to 1 per 
cent on the then existing principal shall be added 
to the principal of the fund. The rest of the in- 
come shall be used as the President and Fellows 
may from time to time determine. For the 
present it would be agreeable to us to have the 
income of this fund used for a scholarship, and 
we hope that it may be so bestowed as to aid and 
encourage practical work in scientific medicine. 


Respectfully yours, 
Artuour T. CABOT. 


It was thereupon Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Dr. Arthur T. Cabot, and Messrs. Sam- 
uel and G. C. Cabot for their generous 
gifts toward establishing the James 
Jackson Cabot Fund in accordance with 
the terms of the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. 
de Milhau for his gifts amounting to 
$1249.98 to be used for the Peabody Mu- 
seum South American Expedition in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a letter from 
Professor F. W. Putnam dated July 16, 
1906. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1000, received through Assistant Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge, for the purchase of 
books on Dutch history, to be called the 
John Lothrop Motley Collection, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistaixt Profes- 
sor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts amounting 
to $345.04 for the purchase of books for 
the College Library and for special serv- 
ices. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Thomas E. 
Proctor for his gift of $200 for present 
use at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Lawrence S. Butler, his third 
annual gift of the same amount for the 
purchase of books, etc., relating to Paris, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received from 
Mr. Lucius C. Tuckerman, his second 
annual gift of the same amount for the 
purchase of books on the Republic of 
Mexico, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. George E. Hills, for the pur- 
chase of books on the Dutch East Indies, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mrs. Edwin A. Hills, for the pur- 
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chase of books on the Dutch East Indies, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$250 from Professor E. D. Peters for a 
scholarship in the Graduate School of 
Applied Science, in fulfilment of his offer 
gratefully accepted June 26, 1906. 

Voted that the sum of $150, received 
from the Lawrence Scientific School As- 
sociation, its gift for a scholarship in the 
Summer Engineering courses of 1906, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Chicago for the gift of $300 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Chi- 
cago for 1906-07. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$250, received for the salary of a Secre- 
tary for the “Caroline Brewer Croft 
Cancer Committee,” for 1907, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $100, 
for the promotion of original work in 
Diabetes Mellitus, be gratefully accept- 
ed. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$50,000 from the estate of Martin Brim- 
mer, his unrestricted bequest “to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege.” 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$839.16 from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching in ac- 
cordance with the rules presented at the 
meeting of May 28, 1906, and placed on 
file. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Ruth S. 
Baldwin for her gift of $95, the amount 
of the New York collateral inheritance 
tax which was deducted from the be- 
quest of William H. Baldwin, Jr. 

Voted that the gift of $63.11, received 
through Mr. Gardiner M. Lane, Treas- 
urer of the Phormio Fund, for the pay- 
ment of one half the cost of a copy of the 
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first edition of the Plays of Aristophanes, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The President reported the death of 
Dwight Moses Clapp, D.M.D., Clinical 
Lecturer on Operative Dentistry, which 
occurred on tke 18th instant. 

Voted, upon recommendation of the 
Resident Executive Board, that all stu- 
dents entering one of the four-year pro- 
grams of the Lawrence Scientific 
School in the year 1907-08, or there- 
after, be charged a tuition fee of $175 a 
year besides laboratory fees, but that 
students now enrolled in one of the 
four-year programs of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, or who are to be ad- 
mitted to one of those programs at the 
beginning of the year 1906-07, be 
charged as hitherto a tuition fee of $150 a 
year, while thus enrolled, until the com- 
pletion of the prescribed number of years 
in the School. 

A report was received from the Resi- 
dent Executive Board that the following 
action had been taken by that Board con- 
cerning the tuition fees to be charged to 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Harvard College: 

Voted that students now enrolled in one 
of the four-year programs of the Law- 
rence Scientific School be permitted, if 
they transfer their registration to Har- 
vard College as candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Harvard Col- 
lege, to do so without incurring the 
charge of $20 for additional courses, sub- 
ject, however, to the rule requiring the 
payment of a graduation fee of $20 if 
they shall have incurred fewer than four 
years’ tuition fees. 

The following vote was received: 

“At a meeting of the Resident Execu- 
tive Board July 11, 1906, Voted that the 
charges for tuition in the Graduate School 
of Applied Science be as follows: 

For a plan of study approved as a full 
year’s work by the Committee, $150. 
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For courses in addition to such plan of 
study, the additional charge of $20 a 
course. 

For courses constituting less than a 
full year’s work, charges to be made in 
accordance with present rules, the Com- 
mittee determining the weight of the stu- 
dent’s work in each case. 

Voted that candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Harvard College 
be held eligible for aid from the Bene- 
ficiary Fund. 

Voted to establish five additional Uni- 
versity Scholarships, with a stipend of 
$150 each, in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

The resignation of Albert Morton 
Lythgoe as Assistant Professor of Egypt- 
ology was received and accepted to take 
effect Sept. 1, 1906. 

The resignation of Henry Smith 
Thompson as Secretary for Appoint- 
ments was received and accepted to take 
effect July 1, 1906. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1906: Sylvanus Griswold Morley, as In- 
structor in Romance Languages; Harrie 
Stuart Vedder Jones, as Instructor in 
English; Robert Adger Law, as In- 
structor in English; Elmer Edgar Stoll, 
as Instructor in English; Homer Ed- 
wards Woodbridge, as Instructor in Eng- 
lish; Henry Cook Boynton, as Instructor 
in Metallurgy and Metallography; Wil- 
fred Harlow Starratt, as Instructor in 
Operative Dentistry; Elbridge Decos- 
mos King, as Instructor in Mechanical 
Dentistry. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
George Higginson Professor of Physio- 
logy to serve from Sept. 1, 1906, — where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Walter Bradford Cannon, M.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this vote 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Comparative Physiology to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1906, — whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
William Townsend Porter, M.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this elec- 
tion to the Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Adminis- 
trative Boards for 1906-07, — and it 
was Voted to appoint them: 


For Harvard College. 


Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, A.M., Dean, 
Robert Wheeler W.llson, Ph.D., Charles 
Pomeroy Parker, A.B., Robert De- 
Courcy Ward, A.M., John Goddard 
Hart, A.M., Theodore Lyman, Ph.D., 
Edgar Huidekoper Wells, A.B. 


For the Lawrence Scientific Schooi. 
James Lee Love, A.M. 


For the Medical School. 


William Lambert Richardson, M.D., 
Dean, John Collins Warren, M.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Cheever Shattuck, 
M.D., William Fiske Whitney, M.D., 
Charles Montraville Green, M.D., 
Charles Harrington, M.D., Frank Burr 
Mallory, M.D., Walter Bradford Can- 
non, M.D., John Warren, M.D. 


For the Dental School. 


Eugene Hanes Smith, D.M.D., Dean, 
Charles Albert Brackett, D.M.D., Ed- 
ward Cornelius Briggs, M.D., D.M.D., 
William Parker Cooke, D.M.D., Wil- 
liam Henry Potter, D.M.D., Waldo 
Elias Boardman, D.M.D., Harold De- 
Witt Cross, D.M.D. 


Voted to appoint Edgar Huidekoper 
Wells, Secretary for Appointments from 
July 1, 1906. 
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Voted to appoint Henry Carlton Smith, 
Ph.G., Austin Teaching Fellow in Dental 
Chemistry for one year from Sept. 1, 
1906. 


Meeting of October 8, 1906. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Boston News- 
boys’ Protective Union for the gift of 
$2567.16 toward the Boston Newsboys’ 
Scholarship received in accordance with 
the Union’s offer which was gratefully 
accepted June 26, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Grace Ed- 
wards for her gift of $100 toward the 
Boston Newsboys’ Scholarship. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. William 
Leander Coolidge, Mr. William Henry 
Coolidge, and Mr. Louis Arthur Cool- 
idge for their generous gift to establish 
the ‘‘ Edward Erwin Coolidge Fund,” to 
be used preferably as a loan fund for stu- 
dents in Harvard University upon the 
conditions named in a letter from Wil- 
liam H. Coolidge dated Sept. 29, 1906, 
but without restricting to such use either 
the income of the fund, or repayments of 
loans made from it. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Augustus 
Hemenway for his gift of $1000 toward 
salaries in the department of Biological 
Chemistry. 

Voted that the gift of $600, received 
from Mr. James H. Hyde, for the Fel- 
lowship of the Cercle Francais de l’Uni- 
versité Harvard, for 1906-07, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Abby A. 
Bradley for her gift of $600 to be added 
to the income of the William L. Bradley 
Fund. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$419.58 from the Carnegie Foundation 
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for the Advancement of Teaching in ac- 
cordance with the rules presented at the 
meeting of May 28, 1906. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $500 
for scholarships in the Department of 
Education, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from Theodore Lyman, for a certain sal- 
ary in the Department of Physics for the 
first half of 1906-07, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., his 
fourth annual gift for the purchase of 
books on Florentine history and art for 
the College Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from Mr. Enrique de Cruzat Zanetti, for 
the purchase of a collection of Spanish 
books and pamphlets on Cuba, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. Horace B. Stanton, for the pur- 
chase of books for the Moliére Collection 
at the College Library, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The President reported that through 
the efforts of Professor Clement L. Smith 
and others, begun in 1889-90, inter- 
rupted for several years, and renewed in 
the year 1905-06, the sum of $1032.63 
had been raised for the permanent en- 
dowment of a pew in the American 
Church at Berlin, to bear the name of 
Harvard University, and that the money 
had been paid into the treasury of the 
Church. Whereupon it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to Professor Smith and 
the surviving contributors to the fund 
for providing this permanent testimony 
to the University’s interest in the re- 
ligious welfare of American students in 
Berlin. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Frank J. 
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Scott for his valued gift of casts, de- 
scribed in a letter to the President dated 
at Florence, Italy, July 22, 1906, aug- 
menting the collection of casts of the 
head of Julius Caesar already given by 
Mr. Scott to the Department of the 
Classics. 

The Treasurer reported the recejpt 
from Mr. Charles H. Fiske, ‘Trustee, of 
one dollar additional from the unre- 
stricted residuary bequest of Robert 
Henry Eddy. 

The President presented a communi- 
cation dated July 21, 1906, from the 
sixty-eight pupils of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School of Theology in its session of 
1906, representing many religious de- 
nominations expressing their gratitude 
for the opportunities offered by the 
School. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
J. D. Brannan for leave of absence for 
the first half of 1906-07, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
Charles Gross for leave of absence for the 
academic year 1907-08, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of Lincoln Ware Rid- 
dle as Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany 
was received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1906, — where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Wallace Clement Sabine, A.M., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this elec- 
tion to the Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for 1906- 
1907, and it was Voted to appoint them: 


William Morris Davis, M.E., Acting 
Dean, Edward Laurens Mark, Ph.D., 
LL.D., George Foot Moore, A.M., D.D., 
LL.D., Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D., 
George Lyman Kittredge, A.B., LL.D., 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Ph.D., LL.D., Wal- 
lace Clement Sabine, A.M., Maxime 
Boécher, Ph.D., Edwin Francis Gay, 
Ph.D., John Albrecht Walz, Ph.D. 

Voted to rescind the vote of April 30, 
1906, appointing Ernest Hatch Wilkins 
Instructor in Italian for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Benjamin Rand, Li- 
brarian in Charge of the Philoscphical 
Library in Emerson Hall from August 1, 
1906. 

Voted to appoint Walter Lichtenstein, 
Assistant in Charge of European History 
in the College Library from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Lewis Stack- 
pole, Lecturer on Patent Law for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Charles Frederick Dutch, in Equity; 
Philip Lee Miller, in Bills and Notes; 
Arthur Stedman Hills, in Public Speak- 
ing; Bertel Glidden Willard, in Public 
Speaking; Philip Hudson Churchman, 
in French; Chandler Rathfon Post, in 
French and Italian; Ernest Hatch Wil- 
kins, in Italian and Spanish; Albert 
Francis Blakeslee, in Botany; William 
Charles Brenke, in Mathematics; Grif- 
fith Conrad Evans, in Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Herbert Melville Boylston, in Metal- 
lurgy and Metallography; Joseph Torry 
Bishop, in History; John Wallace Plais- 
ted, in History; Roland Greene Usher, 
in History; Nicholas Kelley, in Govern- 
ment; Paul Rubens Frost, in Landscape 
Architecture; Harry Davis Gaylord, in 
Mathematics; George Evelyn Doyen, in 
Mathematics; Edwin James Saunders, 
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in Physiography; Frederick Henry 
Lahee, in Geology. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1906: Albert Francis Blakeslee, 
in Botany; John Gasser Grossenbacher, 
in Botany. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Nicholas Kelley, James Morgan Groves, 
Ralph Irving Underhill, Wright Clark, 
Lester Williams Clark, Jr., Charles Bur- 
lingham, Arleigh Francis Lemberger, 
Henry Lewis Lincoln, Howard Levi 
Gray, Arthur Norman Holcombe, Selden 
Osgood Martin, William Edward Lunt, 
Francis Abbot Goodhue, Louis Allard, 
John Jacob Rogers, Harry Louis Fre- 
vert, Francis Emmet Neagle, Arthur 
Campbell Blagden, Henry Francis 
Atherton, Jackson Palmer, Richard 
Keith Conant, Fisher Hildreth Nesmith, 
Simeon Burt Wolbach, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Joaquin Enrique Zanetti, Phil- 
lips Ketchum, Charles Scott Berry, Rob- 
ert Walbridge Fernald, Harold Pendex- 
ter Johnson, Francis Gleason Fitzpat- 
rick, Alfred Marston Tozzer, John Say- 
ward Galbraith, David Camp Rogers, 
Alexander Guy Holborn Spiers, Richard 
Mott Gummere, Karl Young, Charles 
Francis Dorr Belden, Eugene Mitchell 
Sawyer, Louville Eugene Emerson, Har- 
vey Nathaniel Davis, Harold Simpson 
Deming, William Arnold Colwell, Ar- 
thur Stedman Hills, Raymond Hanson 
Oveson, James Alfred Field, Conyers 
Read, Donald Gregg, Harold de Wolf 
Fuller, George Luther Lincoln, Chandler 
Rathfon Post, Harold Otis, Samuel Al- 
fred Welldon, Lawrence Joseph Hender- 
son, Whitcomb Field, Henry Smith 
Thompson, Malcolm Hyde Ivy, Her- 
man Arthur Fischer, Edward Augustine 
Taft, Jr., Carl Newell Jackson. 

The President presented the following 
letter: 


The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Ady t of Teaching, 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Dear Sir,—I have the honor to inform you 
that by the action of the Executive Committee of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, Harvard University has been placed 
upon the list of institutions entitled to share in 
the benefits of this Foundation. Such institu- 
tions are designated in the rules adopted by the 
trustees as ‘ accepted institutions,’ and to pro- 
fessors in these institutions the retiring allow- 
ances become a part of the regular academic com- 
pensation. 

I beg that you willinform me at your early 
convenience whether Harvard University accepts 
this relation to the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry 8. Pritcuerr, President. 

July 10, 1906. 

President CHarLEs W. Exot, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





Whereupon it was Voted that the ac- 
tion of the Executive Committee of the 
Carnegie Foundation in placing Harvard 
University upon the list of institutions 
entitled to share in the benefits of the 
Foundation be and hereby is gratefully 
accepted. 


Meeting of October 22, 1906. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received October 22, 
1906, toward the expenses at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

The gift of $200, received from Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson, to cover the appro- 
priation of like amount made at the meet- 
ing of October 8, 1906, for the purchase 
of equipment for Latin 10, was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Assistant Professor P. B. Marcou, 
for the Jeremy Belknap Prize for 1906- 
07, be gratefully accepted. 

The diptych by Roger van der Weyden 
bequeathed to Harvard University by 
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Mr. George W. Harris, late of Boston, 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. Rupert Nor- 
ton for his gift of an ancient Greek mar- 
ble statue of Aesculapius. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1906: Arthur Norman Holcombe, as As- 
sistant in Government, John Galentine 
Hall, as Assistant in Botany, Silas Wilder 
Howland, as Assistant in Economics, Ar- 
thur Houston Chivers, as Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Botany, George Lorimer 
Baker, as Assistant in Bacteriology, 
Frederick Louis Fischer, as Secretary of 
the Faculty of Law. 

Voted to change the title of Martin 
Bassett Dill from Instructor in Mechani- 
cal Dentistry to Instructor in Operative 
Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint Herman Arthur 
Fischer, Secretary of the Faculty of Law 
from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint George Washington 
Cram, Chairman of the Board of Exam- 
ination Proctors. 

Voted to appoint the following persons 
to be members of the Board of Examina- 
tion Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1906: John Mead Adams, Frederick 
Arthur Alden, Albert Francis Blakeslee, 
Arthur Clarence Boylston, Fletcher 
Briggs, Morley Albert Caldwell, Fred 
Wayne Catlett, Harold Canning Chapin, 
Mintin Asbury Chrysler, William Ar- 
nold Colwell, Edgar Davidson Congdon, 
Sidney Curtis, John Sayward Galbraith, 
Howard Levi Gray, Richard Laurin 
Hawkins, Grinnell Jones, Henry Floyd 
Keever, Arleigh Francesse Lemberger, 
Frederick William Charles Lieder, Jo- 
seph Abraham Long, William Edward 
Lunt, George Rogers Mansfield, Selden 
Osgood Martin, William Alfred Mor- 
ris, Schuyler B. Serviss, Herbert Jo- 
seph Spinden, Morton Collins Stewart, 


Alfred Marston Tozzer, Roland Greene 
Usher. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: Ed- 
ward Mueller, in Chemistry; Harley A. 
Flint, in Chemistry; William Hammett 
Hunter, in Chemistry; Frank Thomp- 
son Dillingham, in Chemistry; Laurie 
Lorne Burgess, in Chemistry; Willis 
Arnold Boughton, in Chemistry; Philip 
Burwell Goode, in Chemistry; Joaquin 
Enrique Zanetti, in Chemistry; George 
Leslie Kelley, in Chemistry; Theodore 
Rogers Treadwell, in Chemistry; Ernst 
Hermann Paul Grossman, in German; 
Arthur Norman Holcombe, in Eco- 
nomics; Horace Meyer Kallen, in Philo- 
sophy; Harl Tinsley Waugh, in Philo- 
sophy. 

Voted to appoint Charles Wendell 
Kohler, Assistant to the Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Zabdial Boylston 
Adams, M.D., Assistant in Pathology for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint following Instruct- 
ors for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: Rob- 
ert Tucker Moffatt, D.M.D., in Mechan- 
ical Dentistry; Thomas Bernard Hay- 
den, D.M.D., in Mechanical Dentistry; 
Lawrence Wills Baker, D.M.D., in 
Orthodontia; James Bernard Crosweli, 
D.M.D., in Operative Dentistry; Samuel 
Augustus Hopkins, M.D., D.D.S., in 
Dental Pathology; Ned Albert Stanley, 
D.M.D., in Operative Dentistry; Ben- 
jamin Tishler, D.M.D., in Extracting 
and Anaesthesia; John Joseph Gallahue, 
D.M.D., in Mechanical Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint John Dana Dickin- 
son, D.M.D., Clinical Instructor in Me- 
chanical Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Henry Carlton Smith, 
Ph.G., Lecturer on Dental Chemistry 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 
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Voted to appoint Varaztad Hovhaness 
Kazanjian, D.M.D., Assistant in Me- 
chanical Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint E. Q. Abbot, Proctor 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Annual Meeting, Sept. 26, 1906. 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College was held 
in University Hall, Cambridge, on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 26, 1906, at 9 o’clock a. M. 
The following 19 members were present: 
The President of the Board; the Presi- 
dent of the University; the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Appleton, Chee- 
ver, L. A. Frothingham, Goodwin, Gor- 
don, Grant, Higginson, Lawrence, New- 
comb, Noble, Norton, Seaver, Storrow, 
Weld, Wetmore, Williams. 

The reading of the report of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted. 

Mr. Wetmore, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly chosen 
at the election on last Commencement 
Day as members of the Board of Over- 
seers: For the term of six years ending 
on Commencement Day, 1912: George 
B. Shattuck, 862 votes; James T. Mitch- 
ell, 785 votes; Frederick P. Fish, 668 
votes; Simon Newcomb, 579 votes; 
Amory A. Lawrence, 533 votes; and the 
Board voted to accept said report, and 
the foregoing persons were duly declared 
to be members of the Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the ensuing year, and bal- 
lots having been given in, it appeared 
that John D. Long had received 13 votes, 
being all that were cast, and he was de- 
clared elected. 

The President of the University pre- 

, Sented the vote of the President and Fel- 


lows of Sept. 24, 1906, appointing the 
following persons to be members of the 
Administrative Boards for 1906-07: 


For Harvard College. 


Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, A.M., Dean, 
Robert Wheeler Willson, Ph.D., Charles 
Pomeroy Parker, A.B., Robert De- 
Courcy Ward, A.M., John Goddard 
Hart, A.M., Theodore Lyman, Ph.D., 
Edgar Huidekoper Wells, A.B. 


For the Medical School. 


William Lambert Richardson, M.D., 
Dean, John Collins Warren, M.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Cheever Shattuck, 
M.D., William Fiske Whitney, M.D., 
Charles Montraville Green, M.D., 
Charles Harrington, M.D., Frank Burr 
Mallory, M.D., Walter Bradford Can- 
non, M.D., John Warren, M.D. 


For the Dental School. 


Eugene Hanes Smith, D.M.D., Dean, 
Charles Albert Brackett, D.M.D., Ed- 
ward Cornelius Briggs, M.D., D.M.D., 
William Parker Cooke, D.M.D., William 
Henry Potter, D.M.D., Waldo Elias 
Boardman, D.M.D., Harold DeWitt 
Cross, D.M.D.; and the Board Voted to 
consent to these appointments. 


The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Sept. 24, 1906, appointing James 
Lee Love, A.M., a member of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Lawrence Scienti- 
fic School for 1906-07; and the Board 
Voted to consent to this appointment. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Sept. 24, 1906, electing Walter 
Bradford Cannon, M.D., George Hig- 
ginson Professor of Physiology, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1906; electing William 
Townsend Porter, M.D., Professor of 
Comparative Physiology, to serve from 
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Sept. 1, 1906; and said votes were laid 
over under the rules. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Sept. 24, 1906, conferring the fol- 
lowing Honorary Degrees upon the fel- 
lowing persons, provided they be present 
at a special academic session to he held 
on Sept. 26, 1906: Doctor of Arts, hon- 
oris causa, Charles Allerton Coolidge; 
Doctor of Science, honoris causa, Simon 
Flexner; Doctor of Laws, Henry Pick- 
ering Bowditch, Franz Keibel, Abraham 
Jacobi, Charles Scott Sherrington, John 
Collins Warren, José Ramos, Francis 
John Shepherd, Sir Thomas Barlow; and 
the Board Voted to consent to the con- 
ferring of these Degrees. 


Stated Meeting, Oct. 10, 1906. 


A Stated Meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College was held 
at No. 50 State Street, Boston, on Wed- 
nesday, October 10, 1906, at 11 o'clock, 
A.M. The following 22 members were 
present: The President of the Board; 
the President of the University; the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Appleton, Cheever, Fairchild, Fish, L. 
A. Frothingham, P. R. Frothingham, 
Goodwin, Grant, Hemenway, Higgin- 
son, Lawrence, Loring, Noble, Norton, 
Seaver, Shattuck, Storrow, Warren, Wil- 
liams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of October 8, 1906, appointing the 
following persons to be members of the 
Administrative Board for the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for 1906-07: 


William Morris Davis, M.E., Acting 
Dean, Edward Laurens Mark, Ph.D., 
LL.D., George Foot Moore, A.M., D.D., 
LL.D., Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D., 
George Lyman Kittredge, A.B., LL.D., 
Hugo Munsterberg, Ph.D., LL.D., Wal- 
lace Clement Sabine, A.M., Maxime 
Bocher, Ph.D., Edwin Francis Gay, 
Ph.D., John Albrecht Walz, Ph.D.; and 
the Board Voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of September 26, 1906, appointing 
William Sturgis Bigelow a Trustee of the 
Museum of Fine Arts from Sept. 26, 
1906, to fill the vacancy caused by his 
resignation on April 23, 1906; and the 
Board Voted to consent to this appoint- 
ment. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of October 8, 1906, electing Wal- 
lace Clement Sabine, A.M., Dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1906; and the Board Voted to 
consent to this election. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of September 24, 1906, electing, 
Walter Bradford Cannon, M.D., George 
Higginson Professor of Physiology, to 
serve from September 1, 1906, and Wil- 
liam Townsend Porter, M.D., professor 
of Comparative Physiology, to serve 
from September 1, 1906, were taken from 
the table, and the Board Voted to consent 
to these elections. 

Mr. Williams presented the report of 
the Committee to visit the Bussey Insti- 
tution, and upen the recommendation of 
the Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 
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DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Dr. Roland B. Dixon, who has given 
instruction in the Division for ten years, 
is this year promoted to an assistant pro- 
fessorship in anthropology. Dr. William 
C. Farabee has been given leave of ab- 
sence to take charge of the Peabody Mu- 
seum Expedition to South America, as 
Field Director. Mr. H. J. Spinden, ’06, 
has been appointed Hemenway Fellow 
and Assistant in Anthropology for the 
present year. Mr. Irwin Hayden, B.A.S. 
1905, holds the Winthrop Scholarship 
for the current year. Dr. Dixon and Dr. 
Tozzer assisted by Mr. Spinden will take 
charge of Course 1 during the absence 
of Dr. Farabee. Dr. Charles Peabody 
has been appointed Instructor in Eu- 
ropean Archaeology and Ethnology and 
will take charge of Course 4. Dr. Fara- 
bee’s special courses on Somatology will 
be omitted this year. 

A new research course has been add- 
ed: 20e. Central American and Mexican 
Hieroglyphs and Picture Writing, Dr. 
Tozzer. 

During a portion of the summer Dr. 
Dixon continued his researches linguist- 
ic and ethnological among the Indians of 
California; and later presented a paper 
on “Linguistic Relationships within the 
Shasta-Achomawi Stock” before the fif- 
teenth International Congress of Amer- 
icanists held at Quebec. 

Dr. Farabee spent some time in mak- 
ing an examination of the prehistoric 
earthworks of the Ohio Valley, and in 
personally exploring the Bryson Mound, 
which yielded an interesting lot of speci- 


mens. 

Dr. Tozzer spent the summer in Eu- 
rope studying the Spanish manuscripts 
in the Archives of the Indies at Seville, 
and later, in visiting the principal mu- 


seums of Europe. On his return he pre- 
sented the following papers before the 
International Congress: “Some Survi- 
vals of Ancient Forms of Culture among 
the Mayas of Yucatan and the Lacan- 
dones of Chiapas” and “Notes on the 
Maya Language spoken in Yucatan.” 
F. W. Putnam. 


THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


Professor T. W. Richards has been 
appointed Exchange Professor to the 
University of Berlin. Although he will 
serve during the second semester of the 
German academic year, he is on leave of 
absence for the whole year. The Divi- 
sion is not wholly deprived of his serv- 
ices, however, since he will give the lec- 
tures in the first half of his course in 
physical chemistry (Chemistry 6). For 
the coming year Professor Jackson will ° 
act as Chairman of the Division in Pro- 
fessor Richards’s place. Dr. A. B. Lamb 
has accepted an appointment as Professor 
of Chemistry at New York University 
with full charge of the department of 
chemistry. Dr. Lamb’s position as In- 
structor in Physical Chemistry has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. H. L. 
Frevert, ’05, who will give the lectures 
in the second half of Chemistry 6, and 
also in Chemistry 7 (Electro-chemistry). 
Chemistry 13 (Experimental Electro- 
chemistry) is omitted this year. Assist- 
ant Professors Torrey and Baxter will 
take charge of Chemistry 8 (History of 
Chemistry), given last year by Professor 
Richards and Dr. Lamb. In December 
of the past year Professor Sanger gave 
up his course in Industrial Chemistry 
(Chemistry 11) owing to the demands 
upon his time from other teaching and 
the directorship of the laboratory. The 
remainder of the lectures in this course 
were given by Professor W. H. Walker 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Professor Walker continues to 
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conduct this course during the present 
year. Chemistry 16 (General Reactions 
of Organic Chemistry), offered for the 
first time last year by Professor Torrey, 
has proved very successful and is given 
again this year. 

Ten students pursued original investi- 
gations in organic, and twenty-one in 
inorganic or physico-chemical subjects 
during the past year, and twenty-one pa- 
pers were published. The research work 
in inorganic chemistry has been much 
assisted by a fourth grant of $2500 to Pro- 
fessor Richards and a third of $1000 to 
Professor Baxter from the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Chemistry in the subject Biological 
Chemistry has been established. 

The Chemical Library has recently 
received from the Class of 1881 an addi- 
tion of $1500 to the $3000 previously 
given, thus making a fund of $4500 “the 
income of which is to be used for the pur- 
chase of books under the direction of the 
Director of the Chemical Laboratory.” 
Professor Wolcott Gibbs continues to 
send to the Library numerous text-books 
and periodicals. Through the generosity 
of Mr. Edward Warren, the Chemical 
Library has received several sets of peri- 
odicals, besides numerous text-books 
and monographs from the library of his 
father, Cyrus M. Warren. 

A liquid air machine, of the Linde- 
Bradley type, was installed last year in 
the basement of Boylston Hall. This 
machine, which is capable of produc- 
ing five liters of liquid air per hour, 
was constructed in the shops of Wes- 
leyan University under the direction 
of Professor W. P. Bradley. The com- 
pressor, which is of the four-stage type, 
was manufactured by the Norwalk 
Iron Works of Connecticut, and is oper- 
ated by a Crocker-Wheeler electric 
motor of 20-horse power. 


During the past year more than ever 
before great inconvenience and delay 
has been caused by the inadequate quar- 
ters for research students, many of whom 
were compelled to attempt the most care- 
ful purification and analytical operations 
while exposed to the dust and fumes of 
a general laboratory. Conditions are no 
better this year, eleven out of twenty- 
eight research students at present occu- 
pying desks in class laboratories. Every 
available nook and corner of Boylston 
Hall is now occupied, so that no relief in 
this direction is in sight. 

Gregory P. Baxter, 26. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION. 


An anonymous donor has given to the 
Division of Education $500 for two 
scholarships for the year 1906-07. —-The 
Division begins its year with a consid- 
erably increased enrolment. A pecu- 
liarly encouraging feature of the gain is 
the increase in the number of experienced 
teachers who come to the University for 
a year of study. Graduates of other col- 
leges and universities form a larger pro- 
portion than usual of the total number. 
Professor Hanus’s seminary has one of 
the largest registrations in its history. 
Assistant Professor Norton offers for the 
first time a seminary in the history of 
education. One of the men in this sem- 
inary is under appointment to teach the 
subject in a neighboring university. — 
The Division also offers for the first time 
two afternoon courses for teachers, one 
on the principles of education and pro- 
grams of study, and one on applications 
of psychology to teaching. — Governor 
Guild has appointed Professor Hanus 
chairman of the important new State 
Industrial Commission on Education, 
which has general control of this rapidly 
growing element of education in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Arthur O. Norton, ’98. 
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FOCG ART MUSEUM. 

The Fogg Museum has recently ac- 
quired the following original works of 
art: an ancient Greek marble statue, 
Aesculapius, so-called, the gift of Dr. 
Rupert Norton; a diptych, representing 
a bishop in adoration before the Ma- 
dona and Child, painted by Rogier van 
der Weyden, bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity by the late George W. Harris of Bos- 
ton. The picture is a thoroughly char- 
acteristic and very beautiful example of 
the work of this early Flemish master. 

As an indefinite loan from Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Forbes, ’95, the Fogg Museum 
has received two paintings, St. Peter 
Martyr, attributed to Lorenzo Lotto, and 
a Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, by an un- 
known artist, but ascribed by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle to Raphael; also three 
drawings, by Fra Bartolommeo (?), 
Sogliani (?), and an unknown early 
Florentine master. 

To the Museum print-collection two 
engravings have been added, the Deluge, 
a mezzotint after Turner by J. P. Quil- 
ley, and St. Catherine’s Hill from the 
series of Turner’s Liber Studiorum, an 
impression from the plate in its etched 
state, both gifts of Mr. Francis Bullard, 
’86, of Boston. 

Line-engravings after water-color 
drawings by J. M. W. Turner are now 
on exhibition in the print-room. They 
were selected by Mr. Bullard from his 
own very large collection and lent to the 
Museum for this exhibition. 


PROGRESS IN FORESTRY. 

The affairs of forestry began the pre- 
sent academic year in an auspicious 
state. The registration of candidates for 
professional degrees, which last year 
amounted to about 20, is now (October 
25) increased to 40. This registration 
has been very gratifyingly influenced by 


the establishment of the graduate plan 
of study in the new School of Applied 
Science. Taking all classes together, 
undergraduates and graduates, 20 men 
are registered as candidates for the grad- 
uate degree, and 20 (under the Four- 
Year Program of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School) for the undergraduate, 
bachelor’s degree. This indicates a wider 
understanding and acceptance of the 
advisability of graduate instruction in 
forestry, which is already the practice 
in most of the best forest schools; and, 
although the Four-Year Program is still 
in operation, it is likely that more and 
more students of forestry will plan to 
take their technical work and _profes- 
sional degrees after having secured the 
S.B. or the A.B. 

In the matter of administration, work 
has recently been much facilitated by the 
action of the Faculty in creating a Di- 
vision of Forestry. Hitherto, the forestry 
courses, while constituting a complete 
technical curriculum, have had no de- 
finite organization among other depart- 
ments and divisions; and relations within 
the college and with the outside world 
have been ambiguous. The Division of 
Forestry will thus be freed of awkward- 
ness and misinterpretation to which the 
“Program in Forestry” was frequently 
liable. 

One new Instructor on an annual 
appointment has been provided, — Mr. 
Benton MacKaye. Mr. MacKaye re- 
ceived his training at Harvard, and has 
had a year’s experience in the United 
States Forest Service. He will take the 
instructorship left vacant by Mr. Hawley, 
and will teach Forest Measurements and 
Forest History. One new course is to be 
offered this year by Asst. Professor Cary. 
This is a course in Forest Technology, 
dealing with the structure, properties, and 
uses of commercial timbers, with con- 
sideration of various manufacturing pro- 
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cesses by which important by-products 
of wood are made. Its purpose is to 
round out a good understanding, both 
practical and scientific, of the industries 
based upon American forests. 

R. T. Fisher, ’98. 


DIVISION OF GEOLOGY. 

As a new Division of Mining and 
Metallurgy has just been established by 
the Faculty, which replaces the depart- 
ment of the same name formerly under 
the Division of Geology, these items re- 
fer only to the remaining departments, 
namely, Geology and Geography and 
Mineralogy and Petrography. Profess- 
ors Davis, Wolff, and Woodworth visited 
Mexico last summer, attending the ses- 
sions and excursions of the International 
Geological Congress held in that coun- 
try. Mr. Davis visited the volcano of 
Jorullo and Mr. Wolff that of Colima 
and of Orizaba. Professor Palache made 
a trip to the Lake Superior copper coun- 
try in preparation for a monograph on 
the minerals. Professor Johnson made 
a wagon-trip of many hundred miles in 
Arizona and Utah studying the physi- 
ography and geology. The Geological 
Department has arranged the beginnings 
of an exhibit in one of the three geo- 
logical exhibition rooms of the Museum, 
which illustrates some features of dy- 
namical and historical geology and will 
be added to as material becomes avail- 
able. The Mineralogical Museum has 
received several interesting additions, 
and the laboratory has improved its 
equipment in several ways; the Nernst 
electric light has been introduced, large 
collections of models illustrating crys- 
tallography and optical mineralogy, 
several new microscopes and optical in- 
struments, and minerals, rocks, and thin 
sections in large numbers have been 
added, so that the teachers feel that the 
plant has been brought up to the best 


standard. The Geological Department 
ought to possess a seismograph of 
standard make; there is none in any 
department of the University and no 
record of earthquake tremors is there- 
fore possible. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


Dean Wright is on leave of absence, 
and is spending the year at Athens as 
Professor of Greek Literature in the 
American School of Classical Studies. 
Prof. W. M. Davis, s’69, serves as Acting 
Dean during Prof. Wright’s absence. — 
The enrolment on Oct. 25, 1906, is 382, 
9 less than on Oct. 25, 1905; this fall- 
ing off is more than accounted for by 
the establishment of the new Graduate 
School of Applied Science. There are 
361 resident students, and 21 non-resi- 
dent students, a!l of the latter being 
holders of traveling fellowships. As to 
length of merabership in the School, 213 
students are enrolled for the first time; 
81 are in their second year, 52 in their 
third, 29 in their fourth, 5 in a fifth, 1 
each in a sixth and a seventh year. — 
The residence of the students this year 
is as follows: Massachusetts, 150; New 
York, 34; Ohio, 21; Pennsylvania, 20; 
Canada, 18; Illinois, Missouri, 14 each; 
Maine, New Jersey, Tennessee, 9 each; 
California, Connecticut, 7 each; In- 
diana, Virginia, 6 each; Michigan, 5; 
Towa, Japan, West Virginia, 4 each; 
Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Vermont, 3 each; 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Washington, Wisconsin, 2 each; Colo- 
rado, England, Germany, Hawaii, Ja- 
maica, Louisiana, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, Switzerland, Utah, 1 each. — 
There are 163 students in the School 
who already hold some Harvard degree, 
though only 110 of these hold a Harvard 
Bachelor’s degree as their first degree: 
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A.B.,97; S.B.,11; B.A.S.,2. There are 
also in the School 17 Harvard College 
Seniors on leave of absence who are ad- 
mitted as candidates for a ‘‘ postponed” 
A.M. — Besides Harvard, the following 
universities and colleges have each 4 or 
more representatives in the Graduate 
School: Dartmouth, 9; Toronto, 8; Bos- 
ton University, Columbia, 7; Amherst, 
Michigan, Vanderbilt, Yale, 6; Bowdoin, 
Cornell (N. Y.), Haverford, Indiana, 
Queen’s, California, Missouri, Roches- 
ter, 5; Acadia, Brown, Chicago, Ohio, 
Wesleyan, State University of Iowa, 4. 

Below is given a classification of the 
students according to the Divisions and 
Departments of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences under which their studies 
chiefly lie. The predominance of the 
languages and humanities continues 
marked; only chemistry among the 
sciences shows a great growth of recent 
years. Semitic, none; Ancient Lan- 
guages, 28 (Indic Philology, 2; Classics, 
26); Modern Languages, 99 (English, 
93; German, 13; Romance, 12; Compar- 
ative Literature, 8; mixed, 3); History 
and Political Science, 85 (History and 
Government, 53; Political Economy, 
$2); Philosophy, 31 (Social Ethics, 2); 
Education, 21; Fine Arts, 5 (History and 
Principles of the Fine Arts, none; Archi- 
tecture, 5); Music, 6; Mathematics, 
24; Engineering, 5; Forestry, 1; Physics, 
10; Chemistry, 33; Biology, 15 (Botany, 
2; Zodlogy, 13); Geology, 7 (Geology 
and Geography, 7; Mineralogy and 
Petrography, none); Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, 1; Anthropology, 5. There are 
also one student of the History of 
Religions, one who studies miscella- 
neous subjects for purposes of general 
culture, one who takes courses prepara- 
tory to medical study, and three whose 
independent plans of study cut more or 
less transversely the strata arranged by 
the Faculty. 


The number of traveling fellows for 
the present year — twenty-one — is the 
largest in the history of the School. There 
are two new fellowships, the Edward 
William Hooper ($1000) and the Francis 
Parkman ($450); and for the current 
year there is an extra Hooper appoint- 
ment. The assignment of traveling fel- 
lowships is as follows: Harris: C. D. 
Zdanowicz, Ph.D. ’06 (Romance). Rog- 
ers: Dr. W. E. Clark, ’03 (Indic Philo- 
logy), W. J. Shepard, ’04 (History). 
Parker: L. A. Howland, A.M. ’04 
(Mathematics), Dr. B. S. Lacy, ’03 
(Chemistry), J. H. McClellan, Ph.D. 
06 (Zodlogy). John Thornton Kirk- 
land: H. L. Gideon, A.M. ’06 (Music). 
Robert Treat Paine: James Ford, ’05 
(Social Science). Ozias Goodwin Memo- 
rial: Clarence Perkins, A.M. ’04 (His- 
tory). John Harvard: Dr. G. S. 
Forbes, ’02 (Chemistry), Elijah Swift, 
703 (Mathematics), C. H. Toll, A.M. 
705 (Philosophy), H. J. Weber, 
Ph.D. ’06 (Germanic Philology), A. 
F. Whittem, ’02 (Romance). Charles 
Eliot Norton: K. K. Smith, ’04 (Class- 
ical Archaeology). Nelson Robinson, Jr.: 
A. E. Hoyle, ’02 (Architecture). George 
W. Dillaway: 'T. F. Jones, ’06 (History). 
Julia Amory Appleton: H. E. Warren, 
s 04 (Architecture). Edward Wiiliam 
Hooper: J. T. Murray, ’99 (English), 
Ellsworth Huntington, A.M. 02 (Geo- 
graphy). Francis Parkman: A. P. Usher, 
’04 (History). — The assignment of resi- 
dent fellowships for the current year is 
given below: James Walker: H. M. 
Kallen, 03 (Philosophy). John Tyn- 
dall Scholarship: P. W. Bridgman, ’04 
(Physics). Henry Lee Memorial: W. W. 
McLaren, A.M. Queen’s University 
(Economics). Henry Bromfield Rogers 
Memorial: C. E. Persons, A.M.’05 (Eco- 
nomics). Hemenway: H. J. Spinden, 
’06 (Anthropology). John Harvard: A. 
M. Thompson, ’03 (Classics). Whiting: 
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W. B. Cartmel, A.M. Nebraska (Phys- 
ics), C. L. B. Shuddemagen, S. M. Texas 
(Physics). South End House: E. L. Shel- 
don, 06 (Sociology). Edward Austin: 
J. W. Beach, A.M. ’02 (English), W. 
O. Scroggs, A.M. ’05 (History and Gov- 
ernment), R. E. Sheldon, A.M. Cornell 
(Zoilogy), Karl Young, A.M. ’02 (Eng- 
lish). — No foundation in the Graduate 
School is more widely useful than the 
Austin Scholarships for Teachers, “open 
to persons who have attained established 
positions as teachers in colleges or sec- 
ondary schools or as superintendents of 
schools and intend to return to service in 
the same or similar positions.” In the 
assignment of these scholarships prefer- 
ence is given to applicants who have ob- 
tained leave of absence for one year for 
the purpose of studying at the Univer- 
sity. The appointees for 1906-07 are 
these: E. K. Broadus, A.B. (Colum- 
bian), A.M. (Chicago), professor of Eng- 
lish, University of South Dakota, on 
leave of absence; R. T. Congdon, A.B. 
(Syracuse), associate professor of Eng- 
lish, College of Applied Science, Syra- 
cuse University, on leave of absence; 
F. M. Erickson, A.B. (Wabash), A.M. 
(Chicago), professor of Greek, Ripon 
College, on leave of absence; J. E. 
Gould, Ph.B. (Univ. of Washington), 
instructor in Mathematics, University of 
Washington, on leave of absence; Fred- 
eric Palmer, Jr., ’00, instructor in Phys- 
ics, Haverford College, on leave of ab- 
sence; Henry Peterson, A.M. ’06, 
professor of Pedagogy, Latter Day Saints’ 
University, on leave of absence; A. G. 
Reed, A.B. (Vanderbilt), A.M. (Yale), 
instructor in English, University: of 
Missouri, on leave of absence; E. M. 
Violette, A.B. (Central Coll.), A.M. 
(Chicago), professor of History, State 
Normal School, Kirksville, Mo., on 
leave of absence; W. E. Wing, A.B. 
(Bowdoin), principal of E. Corinth 


(Me.) Academy, on leave of absence; 
E. G. Woodruff, A.M. (Nebraska), 
instructor in Mineralogy, University of 
Oklahoma, on leave of absence; S. P. 
R. Chadwick, ’92, instructor (in charge) 
in History, Phillips Exeter Academy, on 
leave of absence; J. A. Lomax, A.B. 
(Texas), associate professor of English, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, on leave of absence; H.C. Simp- 
son, A.B. (Oxford, England), lecturer on 
English Literature, Trinity College, To- 
ronto, on leave of absence. 

The action of the Corporation in set- 
ting aside Conant Hall as a dormitory 
for the particular use of students in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
and the plans for the improvement of 
the building, were mentioned in the 
March issue of this Magazine. Though 
the year is only a few weeks advanced, 
it is already evident that the occupancy 
of this stately hall, with its beautiful 
Common Room, is to bring about a most 
beneficial revolution in, the social life of 
the School. 

The tenth annual meeting of the 
Graduate School was held in the Fac- 
ulty Room on the evening of Oct. 4. 
Members of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences and of the Gradu- 
ate School of Applied Science, and in- 
vited guests, were present to the num- 
ber of about 225. After introductory 
remarks by the Acting Dean, the prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Prof. 
Kuno Francke, who spoke on National 
Culture. Prof. F. L. Kennedy, ’92, 
Prof. Kiihnemann, and President Eliot 
also spoke. 

George W. Robinson, ’95. 


LAW SCHOOL. 

The following table shows the regis- 
tration in the Law School for the past 
five years, the figures giving the registra- 
tion up to Thanksgiving in each year: 
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02-03 03-04 04-05 05-06 06-07 
Resident Bache- 


lorsofLaw.. — 4 1 1 _ 
Third Year. . . 167 180 181 19 191 
Second Year . . 196 201 230 218 200 
First Year . . . 228 294 286 245 243 
Special Students. 49 60 59 63 62 
Totals . . . 640 739 757 721 696 


College Graduates 631 727 747 710 687 
Per cent of Col- 

lege Graduates 99 99 99 98 99 
Number of Col- 

legesrepresented 91 110 114 118 124 


Reckoning the 28 Harvard College 
Seniors who are registered in the Law 
School, there are 254 Harvard College 
graduates and 433 graduates of other 
colleges. Of these other colleges 37 
have sent us three or more graduates, 
as follows: Yale 48, Brown 34, Dart- 
mouth 31, Princeton 26, Bowdoin 19, 
Williams 15, Amherst 14, California 
10, Stanford 9, Chicago and Wesleyan 
8 each, Holy Cross 7, Colby, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois College, Nebraska, and 
Notre Dame 6 each, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ohio State Yniversity, Georgetown 
University, and Tufts 5 each, Alabama, 
DePauw, Kentucky State College, and 
Wisconsin 4 each, Bucknell, Central 
University, Clark, University of Illinois, 
Iowa College, University of Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Mt. Allison, North Caro- 
lina, Swarthmore, and Western Reserve 
3 each. 

The noteworthy feature in this year’s 
registration is the change in the percent- 
age of Harvard graduates. This percent- 
age was 44 % in November, 1904, but is 
only 37 % this year. The change is due 
in part to an increase in the number of 
graduates of other colleges, from 414 to 
433, but chiefly to a decrease in the num- 
ber of Harvard graduates, from 326 to 
254. This drop of 72 does not mean that 
our loss is the gain of other law schools, 
but that Harvard graduates are attracted 
more than previously to business and 
scientific careers. 


Professor Brannan has a fur'ough for 
the first half-year. Because of his absence 
Charles Frederick Dutch, LL.B. cum 
laude, ’05, is teaching the third year 
course in Equity, and Philip Lee Miller, 
LL.B. cum laude, ’06, is giving the course 
in Bills and Notes. 

Joseph Lewis Stackpole, LL.B. cum 
laude, ’98, is lecturer on Patent Law, and 
Allen Reuben Campbell, LL.B. cum 
laude, ’02, is lecturer on New York Prac- 
tice. 

The new building is far enough along 
to make sure that it will be a handsome 
and impressive monument to Professor 
Langdell. 

James Barr Ames, 67. 


THE LIBRARY. 

The needs of the College Library are 
four: (1st) larger work-rooms where the 
administrative work of the staff may be 
properly carried on; (2d) convenient 
study-rooms for the use of advanced stu- 
dents, professors, and visiting scholars; 
(3d) more shelf-room; (4th) increased 
income for the ordinary administrative 
expenses. 

The first two of these needs will in 
good measure be met by an addition to 
be erected next spring along the north 
side of the east stack. The first floor of 
this addition will provide, at its west end, 
an enlargement of the Delivery Room; 
next to this, and opening out of it, a small 
reading and reference room; and then 
three work-rooms for the use of the staff. 
The second floor will contain a class- 
room for the use of small classes that re- 
quire to handle large numbers of library 
books; a map-room, which will also serve 
as a study; and a large room in which 
all the rare and precious books of the Li- 
brary will be brought together from the 
little closets in which they are now stored 
in many parts of the building. This 
room will also form a pleasant reading 
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and study room, where these books can 
be conveniently used with due regard to 
their proper care. In the basement there 
will be a store-room for duplicates; store 
closets for library supplies; space for 
handling and unpacking boxes of books; 
and as much additional shelf-room as 
can be provided. An hydraulic lift will 
connect all the floors of the east stack. 
An incidental advantage of the enlarge- 
ment will be the withdrawal of the mem- 
bers of the shelf department from the 
west stack and the removal from the 
stack of other library workers, for whom 
there is now no place in the ordinary 
work-rooms. 

The plans for this enlargement and 
its actual construction are due to the en- 
ergetic interest taken in the subject by 
the Visiting Committee of the Board of 
Overseers. A part of the expense is borne 
by this Committee and a part by the sub- 
scription toward a new library building, 
received in three annual instalments 
from Mr. W. Amory Gardner, of ’84. 

Mr. Walter Lichtenstein spent the 
year 1905-06 traveling in Germany, 
Italy, and Holland as an agent of the Li- 
brary, searching for books on German 
history for the Hohenzollern Collection, 
books on the history of Northern Italy 
bought with the gift of Francis Skinner, 
of ’62, and books on Dutch history for 
the John Lothrop Motley Collection, an 
anonymous gift to the Library. He has 
now returned to Cambridge, and as as- 
sistant in charge of European History, 
has resumed work in the College Li- 
brary. Mr. Lichtenstein’s appointment 
marks a new experiment in methods of 
administration. Heretofore, the work of 
the Library has been divided strictly ac- 
cording to processes, rather than subjects. 
Orders for new books have been looked 
up and forwarded by one division of the 
staff; the books, when received, have 
been classified for the shelves by another 


division; and then have been turned over 
to a third group of workers to be cata- 
logued. The workers in each group are 
skilled in the particular processes which 
belong to their division of the work, but 
none of them are specialists in any one 
branch of knowledge, and the books 
which pass through their hands have to 
be examined anew by each successive 
worker. The new method proceeds on 
different lines. A single person, an ex- 
pert in a particular field of knowledge, 
handles all the books in his own field 
and is responsible for all the processes, 
— for the preliminary looking-up of the 
titles, the classification of the hooks when 
received, and finally, their cataloguing. 
It may be difficult, under the new method, 
to secure the same degree of uniformity 
in the work done, but it is hoped that 
a considerable economy in the time and 
labor put upon any given book will re- 
sult. If the experiment is successful, it is 
to be hoped that the same method may 
be applied to other departments as fast 
as the Library’s means permit. For the 
means to carry out the present experi- 
ment, the Library is indebted to the gen- 
erosity of Professor A. C. Coolidge. 
Wiliam C. Lane, ’81. 


MUSIC. 


The year opens auspiciously with over 
200 students in the various courses. A 
noticeable gain is being made in those 
who come to Harvard to study for the 
higher degrees in music. Two years ago 
the degree of Ph.D. in Music was con- 
ferred for the first time, the recipient 
being Louis Adolphe Coewe, who since 
has had his grand opera, Zenobia, per- 
formed in several of the leading opera- 
houses in Europe. Last year several men 
took their master’s degree in music, one 
of whom, Mr. H. L. Gideon, is to be in 
Paris this winter on a traveling fellow- 
ship in order to make a special study of 
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ecclesiastical music. This year there are 
three candidates for the higher degrees, 
— Mr. H. A. Gehring, A.B. Harv. ’94, 
A.M. Harv. ’95, and Mr. A. T. Davison, 
A.B. Harv. ’05, A.M. Harv. ’06, both 
candidates for the degree of Ph.D., Mr. 
R. T. Sprague, A.B. of the University of 
Maine, is a candidate for the A.M. 

Prof. Converse’s Motet, “Laudate 
Dominum,” for men’s chorus with ac- 
companiment of organ and brass instru- 
ments, especially composed for the dedi- 
cation of the new Medical Buildings, was 
a prominent feature of the meeting in 
Sanders Theatre on Sept. 26. 

Mr. A. M. Hurlin, who graduated last 
June with honors in Music, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the Department. 

The Harvard Musical Union (see 
page 201 of the issue for Sept.) is begin- 
ning active work, committees are being 
formed, and a definite appeal for sub- 
scriptions will soon be made. It is hoped 
to have the new Music Building ready 
for the spring of 1908, in time for the cel- 
ebration of the centennial of the Pierian 
Sodality. Walter Spalding, ’87. 


PEABODY MUSEUM. 


The research in Central America has 
been continued with good results. We 
have recently received a valuable lot of 
photographs and moulds which will fur- 
nish additional material for the study of 
the art and hieroglyphic writing of the 
ancient peoples of Central America. It 
is greatly to be deplored that we have not 
yet secured the means for the erection of 
the remaining portion of our building. 
The halls are all overcrowded and no 
more casts of these singular and import- 
ant sculptures can be placed on exhibi- 
tion until there is an addition to the 
building. 

Duringthe summer the archacological 
work in the state of New York was con- 
tinued by the exploration of an Iroquois 





Indian site which yielded a fine collec- 
tion of specimens of nearly all the forms 
of implements and ornaments peculiar to 
this region, including several rare types, 
also pipes and pottery and skeletons of 
the ancient Iroquois. This work was car- 
ried on by means of the Henry C. War- 
ren Exploration Fund. 

Mr. Ernest Volk was engaged for a 
few months in making a further ex- 
amination of the glacial deposits near 
Trenton, N. J., in connection with the 
problem on the antiquity of man in 
the Delaware valley. 

Many additions have been made to 
the collections by means of the income 
of the Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott 
Fund and by gifts from friends, includ- 
ing three groups representing the habi- 
tations of North American tribes, made 
under the direction of Mr. C. C. Wil- 
loughby. Prominent among the gifts are 
many rare ethnological specimens from 
the Indian tribes, mainly of the Pacific 
Coast, from Mr. Louis H. Farlow; eth- 
nological specimens from the Pacific 
Islands and from Africa, from Dr. L.C. 
Jones (H. U. 1887), and specimens from 
South America, from Dr. Hamilton Rice 
(m 1904). 

At the Annual Meeting of the Faculty 
of the Museum in January, 1906, Dr. 
R. B. Dixon was appointed Assistant in 
Ethnology and Librarian of the Museum, 
and Dr. W. C. Farabee was appointed 
Assistant in Somatology. In September, 
the Faculty appointed Mr. Louis J. de 
Milhau (H. U. 1906), and Mr. John W. 
Hastings (H. U. 1905), members of the 
Museum staff as Ethnologists of the 
South American Expedition. Dr. Fara- 
bee was appointed Field Director of the 
Expedition. The purpose of this expe- 
dition is to study the native peoples of 
the Eastern Andean region of Peru, Bra- 
zil, Bolivia, and Argentina. The head- 
quarters of the party will be Arequipa, 
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Peru. The expedition is under the pat- 
ronage of a Harvard graduate and will 
be continued for three years. The eth- 
nological material secured will be the 
property of the Peabody Museum. Other 
divisions of the University will be remem- 
bered by this expedition. 

In September the Museum issued one 
of its serial Papers, no. 4 of vol. m1, 
under the title of The Mandans. A Study 
of their Culture, Archaeology and Lan- 
guage. By G. F. Will (H. U. 1906) and 
H. J. Spinden (H. U. 1906). In the 
summer of 1905, a party of Harvard 
students explored an ancient Mandan 
Indian site in North Dakota, under the 
auspices of the Museum. This Paper 
embodies the results of research by two 
members of the party on the archaeo- 
logy (as shown by the collection se- 
cured), the history and language of the 
Mandan Indians. ‘The beginning of 
the field work was superintended by 
Dr. R. B. Dixon, and the researches 
were made under his direction. The 
exploration and publication were made 
possible by the gift of Mr. Clarence B. 
Moore (H. U. 1873). In November an- 
other Paper, no. 2 of vol. tv, was is- 
sued with the title, Commentary on the 
Maya Manuscript of the Royal Public 
Library at Dresden. By Ernst Forste- 
mann. A translation from the German. 
Thanks to our subscribers to the Central 
American Fund, this important addition 
to the study of the hieroglyphic writing 
of the ancient Mayas is now made easily 
available to students in this country. 
The translation was made under the di- 
rection of Mr. Charles P. Bowditch (H. 
U. 1863) of the Central American Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Augustus Hemenway (H. U. 1875) 
has been made a member of the Museum 
Faculty to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Stephen Salisbury. 

F. W. Putnam. 


Radcliffe College. 
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ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 
It is hoped that the heads of girls’ 


preparatory schools at a distance from 
Boston will more and more give their 
students uniform preparation for the 
examinations of the College Entrance 
Board, so that pupils may decide, after 
careful deliberation, on the college to 
which they shall seek admission, instead 
of being obliged to declare two or three 
years in advance the college which they 
propose to enter. Radcliffe candidates 
are never admitted on certificate, and 
hitherto they have been admitted only on 
passing the Harvard entrance examina- 
tions, in preparation for which their work 
has differed, in a large number of sub- 
jects, from that of candidates for ad- 
mission to other women’s colleges. By 
the present arrangement, certain papers 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board may be substituted for certain 
papers set for the separate admission ex- 
aminations held by Harvard University. 
Now, consequently, in preparation for 
the examinations of the Board, those pu- 
pils who propose to enter Radcliffe may 
have the stimulus of working, in most 
subjects, together with other members of 
a large college preparatory class. More- 
over, it sometimes happens that girls 
who had not expected to be able to attend 
college suddenly discover a way, and 
have an additional incentive in the fact 
that they have already passed the exam- 
inations for admission. In 1906 1 Rad- 
cliffe special, 2 finals, and 3 preliminaries 
took in part or wholly the Board exam- 
inations. 

The registration on November 1, 454, 
shows a gratifying gain over previous 
years. The number of students in each 
class makes the two upper and two lower 
classes almost evenly divided. The 
Senior Class has 67 students, and the 
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Junior Class 65 students, the Sophomore 
Class has 85 students, and the Freshman 
Class 84 students. The Freshman Class 
is larger than ever before, and there is an 
increase in the number of the Special 
students, and of the students who are 
transferred from other colleges to regular 
classes. Under the entrance require- 
ments established by the new Committee 
on Admission some students who in the 
past would have applied for admission as 
special students, have been admitted to 
classes. It is a fact also that the number 
of special students who work into regular 
standing increases each year. 

Of the Freshman Class, 76 come from 
Massachusetts, 2 each from Maine and 
New Hampshire, and 1 each from Dela- 
ware, South Carolina, Nebraska, and 
Hawaii Territory. Although so many 
students come from Massachusetts, they 
are distributed over a larger area of the 
state than in the past. Nevertheless, the 
students do not represent so large a part 
of the country as is to be desired. The 
average age of the Freshman Class is 
nearly 19 years, a little higher than in the 
last few years. The Freshmen were pre- 
pared for college at 36 different institu- 
tions, 77 in public schools, 6 in private 
schools, and 1 in Oahu College. 20 
Freshmen are Unitarians, 12 Congrega- 
tionalists, 10 Episcopalians, 10 Roman 
Catholics, 9 Baptists. In the remainder 
of the Class 7 other denominations are 
represented. The fathers of 60 members 
of the Class received the equivalent of a 
high school education, and of these, the 
fathers of 22 members were educated 
in colleges or in institutions of similar 
grade. 

The graduate work in Radcliffe is 
steadily assuming greater importance. 
As the standards of scholarship in the 
country become more exacting, a con- 
siderable number of serious students 
constantly demand work distinctly in 





advance of an undergraduate course. 
Indeed, no applicant for a subordinate 
position in a college faculty is considered 
unless she has had the specialization that 
is characteristic of the graduate work in 
the best universities or colleges in the 
United States and in Europe. Radcliffe 
College, therefore, is always glad to try to 
meet the demands of as many graduates 
as possible. In 1906-07 there are regis- 
tered 55 graduate students who hold the 
first degree from one or another of 24 
colleges: 15 from Radcliffe, 6 from 
Wellesley, 4 from Mt. Holyoke, 3 from 
the University of California, 2 each from 
Bates, Boston University, Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, Syracuse University, Vassar, and 
the Woman’s College of Baltimore, and 1 
each from Allegheny, Carlton, Colby, 
Colorado, Leland Stanford, Jr., Ohio 
Wesleyan, Pomona, Vanderbilt, Wells, 
Wesleyan, Whitman, and the Universi- 
ties of Illinois and Minnesota. 19 stu- 
dents hold the master’s degree from one 
or another of 7 colleges. 68 students are 
taking at Harvard University courses 
which are open to students in Radcliffe: 
of these students 1 is taking a course in 
Indic Philology, 13 are taking courses in 
Classical Philology, 23 in German, 1 in 
Spanish, 2 in Romance Philology, 5 in 
Government, 6 in Philosophy, 2 in So- 
cial Ethics, 5 in Education, 6 in Music, 
and 4 in Mathematics. There are 98 
Special students, 56 of whom are study- 
ing in Radcliffe for the first time. The 
total number of new students is 171. The 
figures show that of these new students, 
7 have studied in one of the colleges in 
California. In all,182 courses are offered 
in ’06-07, of which 125 are now applied 
for. They are given by 95 professors, 
instructors, and assistants of Harvard 
University. 

93 candidates were examined in June 
and September, 1906, for admission to 
the Freshman Class. 
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The scholarships for 1906-07 have 
been awarded to the following students: 
Marie C. Bass, A.B. Radcliffe, ’05; 
Emma B. Harris, A.B. Wesleyan, ’97, 
A.M. Radcliffe, 04; Louise Holcomb, 
A.B. Colorado College, ’06; Linnie M. 
Marsh, A.B. Whitman, ’05; Gertrude 
Schiépperle, A.B. Wellesley, 04, A.M. 
705; Blanche E. Hazard, Alcina B. 
Houghton, Dorothy Kendall, Mabel C. 
Osborne, Edith G. Reeves, A.B. Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, ’06, Margaret E. 
Rich, Jennie E. Woodward, of the Class 
of 1907; Constance E. Burrage, Faye A. 
Dame, Florence E. Lahee, Marion Ren- 
frew, Elizabeth C. Singleton, of the Class 
of 1908; Emma Frost, Blanche E. 
Spring, of the Class of 1909; Fanny H. 
Harris, of the Class of 1910; Susanna K. 
Mazyck, a Special student. 

"The Scholarship of the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for the current year has 
been awarded to Dorothea K. Jewett, 
A.B. University of California, ’05, A.M. 
06. The Harvard Club of San Francisco 
has for many years past made an annual 
appropriation for a Scholarship in Post- 
graduate work at Harvard College, and 
this year the claims of Miss Jewett were 
so superior and so well presented that 
she was, by a large majority, chosen from 
the list of candidates. Miss Jewett is 
studying the Classics in Radcliffe Col- 
lege. 

Lucy Allen Paton continues for ’06- 
07 the Elizabeth Allen Paton Memorial 
Fellowship of $100 established in ’05-06 
in memory of her mother. It is to be 
awarded to a graduate student who has 
begun some piece of advanced work in 
the departments of English or Modern 
Languages, which she wishes to com- 
plete at Radcliffe. 


The Director of the Gymnasium re- 
ports that 220 have registered for work 
this year, a number greater than in pre- 
vious years. Regular class work began 
on the last Friday of October. An un- 
usual number of students are interested 
in tennis this fall, and a second open- 
air court, provided on the Bertram Hall 
land by the Radcliffe Athletic Associa- 
tion, and by subscriptions from the stu- 
dents, gives them greater opportunities 
for playing than last year. The Athletic 
Association is organized to encourage 
the physical training of the students, and 
to foster and supervise the athletic 
games, namely, basketball, tennis, and 
hockey. In the gymnasium itself classes 
in fencing and aesthetic dancing for Se- 
niors and Juniors have already begun. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was started in Radcliffe in 1896 
for the purpose of developing Christian 
character in the students and of conduct- 
ing active Christian work. In 1899 it be- 
came affiliated with the American Com- 
mittee, which is federated with the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation and the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. The membership in 
’06-07 is 104. The Missionary Commit- 
tee conducts 3 classes in the study of mis- 
sions, and the Association through this 
Committee assists materially in the sup- 
port of one of its former members as a 
Secretary for women students in India. 
Receptions for the new students are held 
at the opening of the year, and are fol- 
lowed by numerous social gatherings 
throughout the year. The Association 
also manages an Exchange Bureau for 
the assistance of students who wish to 
help themselves through College. 

This year the editors of the Radcliffe 
Magazine have decided to issue, as here- 
tofore, three numbers, abandoning the 
experiment of two numbers only which 
has been tried for two years, and they 
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aim to present in the first number general 
information about the college for the 
benefit of new students. The December 
number contains club notices in a form 
which is helpful to new-comers, Pres. 
Briggs’s speech at the Radcliffe Com- 
mencement, 1906, a Commencement 
Part by Helen I. Kendall, “The Puritan 
and his Social Problems,” three stories, 
and some verses. 

The new Hall of Residence offered to 
Radcliffe College by Mrs. David P. Kim- 
ball is to be called, by Mrs. Kimball’s 
wish, the Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall. 
It will stand near Bertram Hall at the 
corner of Walker and Shepard Streets. 
It is planned to accommodate 42 stu- 
dents, and to provide a dining-hall, and 
suitable rooms for a matron. Mr. A. W. 
Longfellow, the architect, has already 
submitted plans to the committee, Mrs. 
Richard C. Cabot, Miss Irwin, and Mrs. 
Parkman, appointed to confer with him 
and with Mrs. Kimball. The Bertram 
Hall Committee has filled every room in 
Bertram Hall, and has been obliged to 
reject several applicants. 11 students are 
in the Hall for the first time. 

Mr. Henry Forbes Bigelow has been 
appointed the architect for the new Rad- 
cliffe Library building, and he is at pre- 
sent engaged in preparing plans to be 
submitted to the Library Committee. 
The Library contains 22,000 volumes. 
When the new Library building is once 
built, these numbers will be increased as 
rapidly as the funds will permit. The 
books are selected with the greatest care 
in order to furnish the students the latest 
and best authorities in the various de- 
partments. The Library Committee of 
the Alumnae Association has sent out a 
recent appeal to all the former students 
of Radcliffe, asking each one to give, 
before March 1, 1907, from $10 to $25 for 
the equipment of the building. With the 
exception of the books everything neces- 
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sary to furnish the building is yet to be 
supplied. The Committee has in hand 
only $5500 of the $20,000 needed for the 
equipment fund. 

At a meeting of the Associates held on 
October 17, Mrs. Virginia N. Johnson, 
90, who had been nominated by the 
Alumnae, was elected Associate of Rad- 
cliffe for a term of 3 years from 1906. 


ALUMNAE. 


On the afternoon of October 25, the 
Alumnae Association gave a reception to 
the Class of 1906, according to the cus- 
tom of receiving each autumn the grad- 
uates of the preceding year. 

The officers of the Radcliffe Club of 
New York for 1906-07 are: Pres., Edith 
Gilman Thacher, ’97; vice-pres., Mrs. 
Cora Burr Hardon, ’81-84, 85-86 ; sec., 
Grace Hollingsworth, ’03 ; treas., Edith 
M. Coe, ’01. 

The following former students have 
received appointments for 1906-07: 
Jennie M. Joslin, ’88-90, is teaching in 
the Morris High School, New York; 
Katharine C. Berry, ’98, in the National 
Park School, Forest Green, Md.; Bertha 
T. Davis, ’01, in the High School, Spring- 
field; Vera W. Littlefield, 02, in the 
Ossining School, Ossining-on-the-Hud- 
son; Adelaide H. Crowley, ’03, in St. 
Agnes School, Albany, N. Y.; Anna M. 
Scorgie, 03, in the Calhoun Colored 
School, Calhoun, Ala.; Susanne E. 
Throop, °03, in the Ogontz School, 
Ogontz, Pa.; Bessie F. Wiswell, ’03, in 
the High School, Brookline; Marguerite 
L. Beard, ’04, in Tilton Seminary, Til- 
ton, N. H.; Theresa S. Haley, °04, is a 
worker in the South End House; Lucy 
Hutchins is probation officer in Cam- 
bridge; Frances A. Hodgkins, 04, is 
teaching in the High School, Laconia, 
N. H.; Bessie H. Jaques, °04, in Robin- 
son Seminary, Exeter, N. H.; Mabel R. 
Wilson, ’04, in the Westbrook Seminary, 
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Westbrook, Conn.;. Alice B. Berry, ’05, 
in the High School, Wayne, Pa.; Marie 
C. Bass, ’05, in the High School, Quincy; 
Eva Lewis, ’05, in Mrs. Krauss’s Private 
School, Malden; Josephine T. Sahr, ’05, 
in the High School, Norton; Ethel Win- 
ward, ’05, in the High School, Hartford, 
Conn.; Charlotte F. Babcock, ’06, holds 
a position as tutor; Sarah M. Damon, 
’06, is teaching in the High School, Nor- 
well; Sally F. Dawes, ’06, in the High 
School, Kingston; Sarah M. Dolan, ’06, 
in the High School, Topsfield; Mary E. 
Grimes, ’06, in the Grammar School, 
Marlboro; Alice Haskell, ’06, in the 
Ridge School, Washington, Conn.; 
Louise Millikin, ’06, in the High School, 
Milford, N. H.; Camilla M. Moses, ’06, 
in the Grammar and High School, Web- 
ster; Euphemia Drysdale, ’06, is in the 
office of the Children’s Aid Society, Bos- 
ton; Arville D. Walker, ’66, is employed 
in the Harvard Observatory; Olive 
Brown, ’93-97, is teaching in Flushing 
Seminary, Flushing, N. Y.; Florence 
Austin, 02-05, is teaching in the Gram- 
mar School, Rochdale; Jessie S. Far- 
num, 04-06, in Zeigler, Ill.; Catharine 
M. Tinker, ’05-06, in the High School, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mary E. Parsons, ’94- 
95, is in the Neighborhood House, Cam- 
bridge; Edith Roberts, ’01-04, is a 
worker in the College Settlement, Phila- 
delphia; Frances Hardon, ’01, is study- 
ing in the Sorbonne, Paris; Nellie C. 
Geddes and Frances D. MacCarthy, ’05, 
Ruth Richards, ’06, Gertrude B. Ellis, 
and Caroline E. Shute, °’04-06, and 
Mary F. Ellis, 05-06, are studying in 
Simmons College. 

Amelia C. Ford, ’05, has been awarded 
p the graduate scholarship in American 
History for 06-07 by the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Isabel Butler, ’91-96, ’05-07, has 
published a translation from the French 
of the “ Song of Roland.” Abbie Farwell 
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Brown, 91-92, ’93-94, has published 
a book of stories for children, called 
“Brothers and Sisters.” 


Marriages. 

1895. Virginia Holbrook to Dr. Ernst 
Dick, at Berne, Switzerland, Aug. 
7, 1906. 

1896. Emily de Mille Macvane to Lieu- 
tenant Maurice Dodeman at St.- 
Germain-en-Laye, France, Sept. 
15, 1906. 

1897. Ethel Dean Converse to William 
Walker Rockwell, at Brookline, 
Sept. 19, 1906. 

1897. Edith Gilman to John Hamilton 
Thacher, at Cambridge, Nov. 15, 
1906. 

1897. Margaret Carlton Magrath to 
Alfred J. Moses, at Cambridge, 
Aug. 18, 1906. 

1899. Anna Annable to Daniel Bertrand 
Trefethen at Belmont, Sept. 21, 
1906. 

1900. Sarah Brown Eaton to Martin 
Mower, at Providence, R. I., Aug. 
16, 1906. 

1900. Helen Margaret Ferguson Byron 

to Harold Roy Colson, at Water- 

town, Oct. 12, 1906. 

. Lillian Canavan to Roger Fuller 
Hosford, at Hollis, N. H., Sept. 11, 
1906. 

1902. Theodora Bates to Edward Rus- 
sell Cogswell, Jr., at Cambridge, 
Sept. 15, 1906. 

1902. Adelaide Eloise Russell to Charles 
Franklin Shaw, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 24, 1906. 

1903. Florence Elizabeth Heath to Frank 
Hall Burtt, at Allston, Oct. 2, 1906. 

1904. Elinor Palmer to Alexander Rich- 
ardsen Magruder, at Lowell, Aug. 
$2, 1906. 

1905. Methyl Hixson to William Francis 
Bradbury, at Cambridge, June 22, 
1906. 
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1905. Eva Gertrude Stickney to Edwin 
Johnson. 

1906. Helen Morton Bridgham to 
Plumer Wheeler, at Arlington 
Heights, Oct. 23, 1906. 

1893-95. Pauline Wiggin to William 
Jackson Leonard, at Truro, Sept. 
5, 1906. 

1898-00. Lilian Emmeline Macdonald to 
Rev. William McCulloch Thom- 
son, at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
Sept. 5, 1906. 

1900-02. Susan Jackson to Ralph Blake 
Williams, at Boston, Sept. 6, 1906. 

1902-04, 1905-06. Winifred Hanus to 
Edward Clark Whiting, at Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 29, 1906. 

1903-04. Dorothy Helen Van Patten to 
Henry Augustus Torrey, Aug. 29, 
1906. 

1905-06. Reva Sapp to John Roy O’Con- 
nor, at Cambridge, Sept. 15, 1906. 


Death. 


1901-03. Sarah Wellington Hutchinson 
Chase, Aug. 25, 1906. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


When the College year began the all- 
absorbing topic among undergraduates 
was the football situation. Not only did 
the future of the game at Harvard de- 
pend upon the effectiveness of the new 
rules, but many felt that the changes 
would spoil the game which, in spite of 
its faults, has endeared itself to more 
than a generation of sport-loving stu- 
dents. Mr. Reid was entering upon his 
second year as head coach of the Eleven, 
and looking back upon the showing 
made against Yale last year after a sea- 
son of untiring struggle against dis- 
couraging odds, and having also in mind 
Coach Wray’s success after two consecu- 
tive years with the Crew, the majority of 


undergraduates were inclined to view the 
situation hopefully. It soon became evi- 
dent that certain changes in the rules 
were fundamental. The far-reaching ef- 
fects of the ten-yard rule were foreseen 
in the first game of the season, but the 
counteracting tendencies of the forward 
pass and onside kick did not appear until 
later. When two teams of almost evenly 
matched defensive strength were opposed 
it was necessary to resort to kicks and to 
trick plays. The possibilities of the for- 
ward pass were investigated with vary- 
ing success, but the onside kick, al- 
though offering more risk of losing the 
ball, promised longer gains, and in any 
case forced the ball farther into the op- 
ponents’ territory. Unnecessary rough- 
ness has in large measure been elimin- 
ated, but this was apparently due rather 
to a spirit of better feeling among the 
players than to the strictness of rules or 
the vigilance of officials. The neutral 
zone established between the lines of 
scrimmage made offside play and hold- 
ing in the line more sure of detection. In 
spite of many predictions to the con- 
trary, the injuries resulting from the 
more open game were less frequent and 
less severe. Although the Governing 
Boards had given the University permis- 
sion to take part in intercollegiate foot- 
ball only until December 1, few really 
felt that this would be Harvard’s last 
season of participation in the sport. 

On returning to College the under- 
graduates were greeted with the an- 
nouncement that no H. A. A. tickets 
would be sold, their place being partially 
filled by the issue of football season 
tickets. This change was due to a vote of 
the Governing Boards last May, to the 
effect that the Athletic Committee should 
sanction no intercollegiate contests after 
December 1, pending an investigation of 
athletics by a joint committee of the Cor- 
poration and Overseers. With such a 
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condition of affairs it was obviously im- 
possible to sell tickets for sports which 
the Athletic Committee had no power to 
authorize. Whether or not the purpose of 
the joint committee was to withdraw the 
University from intercollegiate athletics 
entirely was not known, but its dilatori- 
ness produced the impression that such 
was its intention. Managers of winter 
and spring sports were seriously handi- 
capped in making out their schedules, 
while a matter which might have been 
decided during the summer was allowed 
to drag along as if it were not of vital im- 
portance. The student body could sym- 
pathize with the desire to eliminate as far 
as possible the spirit of commercialism 
from athletic contests, but it could not 
respect nor understand an attitude 
which refused to face the situation 
squarely and to make known exactly 
what was the cause for such ineffective 
delay. 

Considerable criticism has been heard 
from undergraduates against the new 
scheme whereby students are charged 
$20 each for every course in excess of the 
required number. This innovation was 
no doubt caused by the steady increase 
in the number of men who take their de- 
gree in three years, and they are the ones 
who will be most affected by it. The op- 
position to this increase in the tuition fee 
was in part due to the fact that those 
upon whom the increased charges will 
fall most heavily are those who can least 
afford to add to their expenses. The 
revenues of the University will be con- 
siderably increased, for a large propor- 
tion of the students are unwilling to con- 
fine themselves to the minimum amount 
of work prescribed for a degree. 

The Junior Class returned this fall to 
the old method of nominating officers 
from the floor instead of by a nominating 
committee. It was felt that while a well- 
chosen nominating committee could ac- 


complish the purpose as well and perhaps 
with less trouble than the whole Class, 
the safest way of choosing candidates 
was to let every one have a voice in the 
matter. It was also felt that more inter- 
est would be taken in the elections, and 
that since every one had the chance to 
have his candidate voted on, at least in 
caucus, there would be less likelihood 
that the officers elected would be unfairly 
criticised. 

Owing to the lack of interest in the in- 
terclass debates the University Debating 
Council this fall proposed a plan for the 
reorganization of upper-class debating. 
It was decided to divide all upper-class- 
men interested in debating into two 
clubs, the Forum and the Agora, similar 
to the Forum organized last year. The 
two clubs will hold frequent debates 
among their own members, and in addi- 
tion to these a series of interclub debates 
will be arranged. For these debates 
special club teams will be chosen and 
will receive careful coaching for the final 
debate. The Pasteur Medal, which has 
formerly been awarded in the final inter- 
class debates, will be given to the best 
speaker in the final debate between the 
Forum and Agora. The Debating Coun- 
cil also decided that the Yale Debate, for 
which an admission fee has been charged 
in past years, should be open to the Uni- 
versity. In order to provide for the ex- 
penses of conducting the debate, a sub- 
scription was started among members 
of the University. At the preliminary 
trials for the Yale Debate, held on 
October 30, fifty-six men spoke — the 
largest number of candidates since 1903. 
According to the agreement between 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, which has 
been readopted this year, graduates will 
still be allowed to take part in the inter- 
collegiate debates. A proposition fa- 
vored by many men prominent in debat- 
ing interests is that of having a debate 
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between the Harvard and Yale Fresh- 
men. The Freshman Debating Club has 
been organized as usual, and is holding 
regular debates by means of a division of 
the members into camps. An amusing 
innovation in debating was originated by 
J. H. Hyde, ’98, who offered a cup to the 
winning team in a French debate be- 
tween Harvard and Yale, to be held this 
year in Cambridge, under the auspices 
of the Cercle Frangais. 

Last year many improvements were 
made at Memorial Hall and as the mem- 
bership became thinned out in the 
spring it was impossible to meet the in- 
creased expenditures without raising the 
price of board. The heavier charges 
drove many men away from the Hall so 
that there was danger that the weekly 
board would go still higher. In order to 
place matters on a firmer basis this year, 
an endeavor was made to secure a pro- 
mise from 1200 men that they would eat 
at Memorial for at least three months. 
If this could be accomplished the board 
was to have been $2.85 per week. As the 
required number did not sign, this plan 
was abandoned. The number of waiters 
was cut down, expenses were diminished 
in other ways, and the membership was 
limited to 1100. With this arrangement 
it was expected that the board would not 
greatly exceed $2.85, and so many appli- 
cations for admission were received that 
a waiting-list was established. Randall 
Hall was also well filled. 

No Freshman can have felt this fall that 
he was being ignored. Beginning with 
the reception at the Phillips Brooks 
House on the day after the opening of 
College, the Class of 1910 has been royally 
welcomed. On this occasion the speeches 
were intended to instruct new men in the 
various phases of undergraduate life and 
to make them feel that the sooner every 
one of them chose some field of activity, 
the better it would be for him and for his 
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Class. The speakers were Dean Hurlbut, 
H. Foster, Jr., ’07, J. M. Groves, ’05, 
and D. G. Field,’07. Theannual Faculty 
reception to Freshmen was again held 
in the Union, and the large Living Room 
was filled to overflowing, many upper- 
classmen having taken advantage of the 
opportunity of hearing President Eliot. 
His speech was upon the privileges and 
dangers of freedom in College life, with 
some practical advice as to how freedom 
should be used. Dean Briggs presided at 
this meeting and the other speakers were 
Prof. Peabody, Prof. Neilson, and N. 
Kelley, ’06. In addition to these large 
receptions and other smaller ones, a large 
committee of Seniors and Juniors was 
appointed, to invite a few Freshmen to 
their rooms for the purpose of meeting 
informally a few upper-classmen. The 
number of new students assigned to each 
man did not exceed ten, and every mem- 
ber of the committee was expected to 
visit each man on his list if possible. 

The Codperative Society declared an 
annual dividend of 8 per cent, as against 
7 per cent last year and 4 per cent in 
1903-04. The volume of business 
showed an increase of 5 per cent, or 
$10,936.30, and the net profits an in- 
crease of $1306.59 over last year. The 
total sales were $249,251.44, and the 
total profits were $10,907.85. 

A list of the more prominent under- 
graduate activities follows, together with 
the names of the officers connected with 
each: University Football: H. Foster, 
Jr., 07, captain; W. T. Reid, Jr., ’01, 
head coach; J. Reynolds, Jr., 07, man- 
ager. University Baseball: W. D. Dex- 
ter, Jr., 07, captain; G. T. Sugden, ’07, 
manager. University Crew: R. L. 


Bacon, ’07, captain; J. Wray, head 
coach; G. Whitney, ’07, manager. Uni- 
versity Track Team: W. Minot, ’07, cap- 
tain; J. G. Lathrop, head coach; J. J. 
Rowe, ’07, manager. The Crimson: J. 
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H. Ijams, ’07, president; J. M. Morse, 
’07, managing editor; D. S. Brigham, 
08, C. S. Brown, Jr., 08, A. W. Hinkel, 
’08, assistant managing editors; P. M. 
Henry, ’09, secretary; J. J. Rowe, ’07, 
business manager. ‘The Lampoon: J. H. 
Breck, ’07, president; W. B. Long, ’07, 
secretary; G. A. Leland, Jr., ’07, treas- 
urer. — The Advocate: J. L. Price, ’07, 
president; W. Goodwin, ’07, secretary; 
J. Weare, ’07, business manager. — The 
Monthly: H. Hagedorn, Jr., ’07, presi- 
dent; J. W. Baker, ’08, business man- 
ager; J. H. Wheelock, ’08, secretary. 
— University Debating Council: M. C. 
Leckner, ’07, president; G. J. Hirsch, 
’07, vice-president; J. S. Davis, ’08, 
secretary; F. Schenck, ’09, treasurer; 
E. R. Lewis, ’08, librarian; D. Rosen- 
blum, ’08, manager. — Phillips Brooks 
House Association: J. I). White, ’07, 
president; D. G. Field, ’07, vice-presi- 
dent; H. W. Nichols, ’07, treasurer; 
G. G. Ball, ’08, secretary; J. M. 
Groves, 05, graduate secretary. 
D. S. Brigham, ’08. 


ATHLETICS. 


Football. 


University football practice began on 
Wednesday, September 12, with a squad 
of 26 men. The decrease from the num- 
ber last year can be nearly accounted for 
by the new eligibility rules, which bar 
Freshmen and graduate students from 
intercollegiate teams. These restrictions 
were in a way helpful to the develop- 
ment of the team; for although no help 
could be had from the entering class, 
Coach Reid and his associates were fa- 
miliar with practically all the men who 
composed the squad, and were obliged to 
give little attention to trying out new 
material. There were twelve members of 

_the squad who had already won their 
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football ““H.” The centre positions in 
the line and the backfield were well pro- 
vided for with Parker at centre; Burr 
and Kersburg for guards; Foster, Wen- 
dell, Lockwood, and Lincoln for half- 
backs; and at quarterback, Starr, New- 
hall, and Hall. The loss of last year’s 
best fullbacks, Carr and Harrison, was 
severely felt. Appollonio, one of the best 
candidates for that position, was injured 
early in the year, an occurrence which 
gave Mason a chance to show latent abil- 
ity in the minor games. Wendell and 
Gray were also tried at that position. 
From the first it was felt that the hardest 
task would be to find suitable tackles and 
ends. The graduation of Squires and 
Montgomery and Brill’s refusal to play 
left both tackle positions open. Last year 
no really good ends were discovered or 
deveioped, and under the new rules it 
seemed likely that the ends might be 
much more important than heretofore — 
a conjecture which was seen to be true 
when the forward pass and onside kick 
were brought into frequent use. Burn- 
ham and Macdonald were the most pro- 
mising of last year’s candidates, but 
Orr, Kennard, Starr, and Miller soon 
came to the fore. Osborne, Inches, and 
Warren did good work at tackle, and the 
latter was also tried at guard. Pierce, 
who played guard last year, was used as 
a substitute tackle. 

The team was but slightly hampered 
by injuries, partly perhaps on account of 
the modifications in the rules, but also 
because of the immediate and careful 
attention given to minor accidents. It 
was not until the Bates game, on Oct. 
10, that the Eleven first gave evidence of 
offensive strength. In that game, al- 
though scored on by a clever trick play, 
the University team were able to rush 
through their lighter opponents for a 
total of 27 points. The most encourag- 
ing of the early games was that with 
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Springfield Training School, against 
which team the defense was strong and 
the offense practically _ irresistible. 
The coaches were spared the necessity 
of developing a kicker, since Burr ex- 
celled on long punts, Foster and New- 
hall could be relied upon for onside 
kicks, and Hall was fairly sure on drop 
kicks. The schedule, with the scores, 
was as follows: 
Sept. 29. Harvard, 7; Williams, 0. 
Oct. 3. H., 10; Bowdoin, 0. 
6. H., 17; U. of Maine, 0. 

10. H., 27; Bates, 6. 

13. H., 21; Ambherst Agricultural Col- 

J lege, 0. 

20. H., 44; Springfield Training School, 0. 

27. H., 5; West Point, 0. 

3. H., 9; Brown, 5. 

10. H., 5; Carlisle Indians, 0. 

17. H., 22; Dartmouth, 9. 

24. H., 0; Yale, 6. 

In response to the call for Freshman 
football candidates, about 120 men re- 
ported on Oct. 2 for the first practice. 
The large number of candidates — 
nearly 30 more than last year —was in 
part accounted for by the fact that no 
Freshmen were eligible for the Univer- 
sity Eleven. J. L. Derby, ’08, was ap- 
pointed temporary coach of the squad, 
but the position was ultimately filled by 
F. R. Boyd, 2L. The team soon gave 
promise of strength, tieing Exeter and 
defeating Andover on their home 
grounds. 

The scores for the season follow: 


Oct. 13. H.1910, 0; Groton, 6. 

17. H.1910, 5; Technology 1909, 0. 

20. H. 1910, 0; Exeter, 0. 

27. H.1910, 6; Andover, 0. 

Nov. 3. H.1910, 6; Worcester Academy, 14. 

10. H. 1910, 17; Cushing Academy, 0. 
17. H. 1910, 0; Yale 1910, 28. 


Owing to the lack of interest shown 
last year in scrub football, no attempt 
was made to start a series this season. 
Class football, however, was in a flour- 
ishing condition. Additional interest was 
shown by the upper-class teams on ac- 
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count of the vote of the Athletic Com- 
mittee that the members of the winning 
team of the three upper-class elevens 
should be awarded their numerals. This 
merely put Class football on the same 
status with rowing, and was generally 
admitted to be much fairer than the old 
system, since the Freshmen have the ad- 
vantage of a whole season of hard prac- 
tice and games. 


Rowing. 


The scheme of having “Dormitory 
Crews,” inaugurated last year by Cap- 
tain Filley, was tried again this season 
with even greater success. Twenty crews 
practised on the river for two or three 
weeks and participated in the three days’ 
bumping races which concluded the 
dormitory rowing. The work of these 
crews was closely watched in order that 
adequate coaching might be given to pro- 
mising oarsmen. With this end in view 
Coach Stevenson, who had charge of 
the work at the Newell boathouse, was 
assisted by S. W. Fish, ’08, and C. Mor- 
gan, Jr., ’08; and at the Weld Club 
Coach Vail had as assistants R. M. 
Tappan, ’07, and G. G. Glass, ’08. The 
following crews took part in the races: 
Claverly, Mt. Auburn Street, Dunster- 
Dana-Drayton, Randolph, Westmorly, 
Craigie-Waverly, Russell, Thayer, First 
Holyoke, Second Holyoke, Hampden, 
Holworthy, Perkins, Matthews, Weld, 
Foxcroft-Divinity, Grays, Hollis-Stough- 
ton, Brentford, College House. These 
crews were divided into three sections, 
and after the three days’ racing, Claverly 

vas adjudged the winner as being the 
best crew in the fastest division. In order 
to encourage and perpetuate fall rowing, 
under similar conditions, B. A. G. Fuller, 
°00, presented two cups, to be known as 
the “Filley Cups,” one to be competed 
for annually and the other to go to the 
winning crew this season. The Univer- 
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sity Crew squad was called out early in 
the fall and two trial eights were formed, 
one being identical with the 1909 Fresh- 
man crew. With six of last year’s win- 
ning Eight still eligible and a wealth of 
good material in the 1908 and 1909 
Freshman crews, the prospects for an- 
other successful season are very bright. 
As soon as the bumping races were over, 
the Freshman squad was called out for 
work on the machines, and the graded 
crews from each boathouse began pre- 
paration for the races on the basin. 


Crack. 


Informal track work began a few days 
after the opening of College, and on 
Oct. 3 a meeting of about 200 track can- 
didates was held, at which plans for the 
year were outlined and speeches of ad- 
vice and encouragement were made by 
present and former athletes. At this 
meeting the organization of a Track and 
Field Club was announced. This club 
was formed to promote acquaintance and 
sociability among men at all interested 
in track sports — the branch of athletics 
in which it is most difficult to foster an 
esprit-de-corps. Besides planning fre- 
quent cross-country walks, the club has 
fitted up a sort of lounging-room in the 
Locker Building. The announcement 
was also made at this time of a series of 
field events which were held at intervals 
through the fall. These events were of 
value not only through the interest 
aroused by the element of competition, 
but also through the opportunities af- 
forded the coaches of watching the men 
in actual contest. A Freshman track 
meet was held on Oct. 22 with 96 en- 
tries. In spite of adverse weather condi- 
tions many of the performances were ex- 
cellent. The most closely contested event 
was the one-mile run, which was won by 


a few inches by J. R. Coolidge. The an- 
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nual fall handicap games, held on October 
27, brought out the unusually large num- 
ber of 200 entries. The conditions were 
favorable and the results were fairly 
satisfactory. The 100- and 220-yard 
dashes were won by E. V. B. Parke, ’08, 
with handicaps of five and ten yards re- 
spectively. W. M. Rand, ’09, secured 
first place in the 120-yd. hurdles and 
second in the high hurdles. H. Taylor, 
07, won the 220-yd. hurdles and the 
broad jump; C. R. Nasmith, 1L., won the 
mile run, H. Green, ’08, the 880, E. K. 
Merrihew, ’10, the quarter, E. B. Smith, 
’08, the two-mile, R. E. Somers, ’08, the 
high jump, C. C. Little, ’10, the shot-put, 
H. E. Kersburg, ’07, the hammer-throw, 
and L. C. Seaverns, ’10, the pole-vault. 
The prospects for a strong team next 
spring are not so good as last season, and 
as usual there is a lack of second string 
men for the field events. 


Tennis. 


The team sent by Harvard to the inter- 
collegiate tennis tournament at Haver- 
ford was, with the exception of J. M. 
Morse, °07, made up of men of practi- 
cally no experience, and it suffered ac- 
cordingly. Morse had the misfortune to 
meet in the second round Leroy of Co- 
lumbia, the winner of the tournament, 
and but for the unexpected brace made 
by C. C. Pell, ’08, who was defeated by 
Leroy in the finals, the University team 
would have made but a poor showing. 
The other two members of the team were 
R. S. Lovering, ’08, and A. S. Dabney, 
Jr., 09. The University tennis tourna- 
ment began Oct. 8, with 129 entries in 
the singles, and a proportionately large 
number in the doubles. The singles 
championship was won by F. J. Sullo- 
way, 3L., who defeated J. H. Chase, 1G., 
in the final round, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3. The 
doubles were easily won by Sulloway and 
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F. W. Cole, 3L., who defeated C. R. 
Leonard, ’08, and W. H. Y. Hackett, 08, 
6-1, 6-2, 6-1. N. W. Niles, ’09, who last 
year won the singles championship and 
also played in the finals of the doubles, 
was unable to compete this year. The 
interclass series was won by the Seniors, 
who defeated the Juniors, and in the 
final round won from the Freshmen by 
the close score of five matches to four. 


Iotes. 


The University Golf Team, composed 
of Hickox, Wilder, Briggs, Clark, McNeil, 
and Clafflin, was defeated in the first 
round of the intercollegiate tournament 
at Garden City, by Princeton, by the 
score of 153 to 24. The championship 
was won by Yale. — The Newell Boat 
Club has elected the following officers: G. 
Whitney, °07, president; K. Howes, ’08, 
secretary; R. H. Wiswall, ’07, captain. 
— G. Emerson, ’08, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the University 
Track Team. — Dr. Sargent is conduct- 
ing experiments with a new game called 
cross-ball, similar to football and basket- 
ball. The game has been tried on Jarvis 
Field by two teams of twelve men each 
recruited from Dr. Sargent’s class for 
gymnastic instructors. — Fall baseball 
was omitted, since no Freshmen will be 
eligible for the team next year, and the 





coming season will show what Freshmen 
will eventually be good material for the 
University Team. —'The Lacrosse Team 
held a very encouraging fall practice, 
which was terminated by a decisive vic- 
tory over a team of graduates. — The 
fall shoot for the novice cup was won by 
E. Farley, ’07. — H. H. Wilder, ’09, was 
elected secretary of the Intercollegiate 
Golf Association. — Enthusiastic mass 
meetings were held from time to time in 
the Union. New football songs were 


chosen after a competition, but few, if 
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any of them, were sufficiently catchy to 
replace the older songs. — S. E. Good- 
win, ’07, has been elected captain of the 
Gymnastic Team and C. A. Bliss, ’08, 
captain of the Fencing Team. 

D. S. Brigham, 08. 


Che Harvard-Cambrivge Race. 


On July 4, 1906, the Harvard Athletic 
Committee passed the following resolu- 
tion: “ Resolved: That the ’Varsity Crew 
be permitted to row a race with the’ Var- 
sity Crew of Cambridge, England, on the 
English Thames, in September, the Com- 
mittee not to be responsible financially 
in any way. The details to be adjusted 
by agreement with the English Crew. 
The Harvard Crew manager to make an 
accounting to the Committee of the ex- 
penditures of the trip.” This resolution 
officially sanctioned a scheme which had 
been under consideration for some time; 
and which, after the victory over Yale, 
rapidly became a definite plan of action. 
The preliminary arrangements were 
made by F. L. Higginson, Jr., 00, and 
R. C. Lehman, coach of the University 
crews in 1897 and 1898. The necessary 
funds were provided by private sub- 
scription. Assistant Manager G. Whit- 
ney, ’07, and Charles Hart, the Univer- 
sity boat-rigger, sailed from Boston on 
July 25 with two eight-oared Davy shells. 
Two days later Capt. Filley, Bacon, 
Richardson, Glass, Tappan, and Blag- 
den of the 1906 ’Varsity Crew, Flint of 
the 1905 Crew, and Faulkner, of the 
Freshman Eight, accompanied by Dr. 
T. S. Manahan and Coach Wray, sailed 
on the Cedric from New York. In 
England they were met by Newhall and 
Fish, of the 1906 ’Varsity, Lunt, of the 
Freshman Crew, and Manager Emerson. 

On August 6 both the University and 
Cambridge crews began training at 
Bourne-End. On the 23d both crews 
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moved to Putney, where they had daily 
practice over the regular course. The 
Harvard crew had quarters at 20 Carlton 
Road, with the privileges of the London 
Rowing Club, at the boathouse of which 
the shells were kept. 

The progress of the University Crew 
was hampered by frequent and inevitable 
shifts. Glass, No. 4, developed water on 
the knee, and was unable to row. His 
place was taken by Morgan, No. 3 in the 
Yale race, who joined the squad in Eng- 
land as soon as the Harvard Summer 
School term was over. Flint rowed in 
Morgan’s place at 3. In spite of this 
handicap, the Crew did well throughout 
the training period, its best work being a 
week before the race, when it covered the 
44 mile course in 18 m. 47 s. The out- 
come of the race was generally felt to be 
very doubtful, Cambridge being a slight 
favorite. 

The race was rowed Sept. 8, starting 
at 4.30 in the afternoon. Cambridge won 
the toss, and chose the south side of the 
river. The wind was from the northeast, 
blowing diagonally across the course at 
the start; the crews had a strong flood 
tide behind them. At the end of the first 
quarter minute the Cambridge Crew was 
several feet ahead. At the “mile post,” 
about 1600 yards from the start, the Eng- 
lish Crew had a lead of nearly 24 lengths. 
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Here the leaders reduced their stroke to 
30, Harvard maintaining a steady 32. 
At Hammersmith Bridge, 1} miles from 
the start, Cambridge was 34 lengths 
ahead. Soon after this the University 
Crew spurted, and in the next half mile 
reduced the lead to 2} lengths. Ap- 
proaching Barnes Bridge, half a mile 
below the finish, the Cambridge cox- 
swain bore over toward the north side 
of the river, thus giving the University 
crew the wash from the Cambridge boat. 
In the last stretch the University Crew 
once more spurted, gaining about a 
length; but Cambridge had a safe lead, 
and crossed the line two lengths ahead of 
Harvard. The time was — Cambridge, 
19 m. 18 s.; Harvard, 19 m. 24 s. 

The crews rowed in the following 
order: 

Cambridge: Stroke, Stuart; 7, Johnstone; 6, 
Powell; 5, Baynes; 4, Donaldson ; 3, Goldsmith ; 
2, Benham ; bow, Close-Brooks; cox., Scott. 

Harvard: Stroke, Filley; 7, Newhall; 6, 
Bacon; 5, Richardson; 4, Morgan; 3, Flint; 2, 
Fish ; bow, Tappan ; cox., Blagden. 

After the race the crews dined to- 
gether at Prince’s restaurant. Col. Wil- 
lan, who rowed against Harvard in 1869, 
presided, with Capt. Filley on his right 
and Pres. Goldsmith of the Cambridge 
Boat Club on his left. Ambassador Reid, 
Goldsmith, and Filley were among the 


D. S. Brigham, ’08. 


speakers. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 
The Harvard Club of Arizona has 
been admitted to membership in the As- 
sociation. 
By action of the Council, the next 
meeting will be held in Detroit, and will 
extend over two days. Business meetings 


will be held both days. This meeting will 
probably be on Friday and Saturday, 
May 24 and 25, 1907. 

Valentine H. May, ’95, Sec. 


ARIZONA. 
On June 7, at the commencement ex- 
ercises of the Tempe Normal School, the 
Club presented to Miss Elizabeth Gad- 


— nal 
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dis, winner in the competition for the 
Harvard Club Medal, a silver medallion 
in recognition of work performed along 
lines suggested by the Club, to increase 
in so far as possible and from sources 
original and native, the total of available 
information regarding things peculiarly 
Arizonian. On that occasion the head 
of the school, addressing the graduating 
class, told them how the medal came into 
being, which we hope will be an annual 
feature. 

A. C. MacArthur, ’05, has gone back 
to Cambridge for a year in the Graduate 
School. 

Roy S. Goodrich, ’98, had the distinc- 
tion to represent the Territory as a mem- 
ber of a special embassy sent to Wash- 
ington last winter, to combat jointure 
with New Mexico. 

Bernard Cunniff, L.S.S., ’02, was 
discovered by Wallace Fairbank, run- 
ning a mine at Crown King, and added 
to the list of members. 

The Club’s second annual dinner will 
be held in the Adams Hotel, Phoenix, the 
evening of Nov. 24, at which we look for 
a full meeting. 

Guy L. Jones, ’03, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 

The Harvard Club of Chicago held its 
annual meeting at the University Club 
ou Oct. 9. The following officers were 
elected for 1906-1907: Pres., Merritt 
Starr, ’81; vice-presidents, Russell Whit- 
man, ’82; Blewett Lee, ’88; Leverett 
Thompson, ’92; sec. and treas., Dr. 
Frank W. Blatchford, 99; chorister, John 
A. Carpenter, ’97; directors, William B. 
Moulton, ’95; George Higginson, Jr., 
87; William Bradshaw Egan, ’04. 

F. W. Blatchford, ’99, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Club has elected the following 
officers: Pres., Charles T. Greve; vice- 
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pres., John W. Peck; sec., John V. 
Gano; treas., R. W. Neff; chorister, E. 
H. Pendleton; exec. com., Stanley W. 
Merrill, Alfred Bettman, Thomas H. 
Graydon. 

New members elected into the Club 
are: Robert B. Bowler, ’02; Clifton 
Howland Cox, Clifton; Clifford Marsh, 
707, Winton Place, O.; Jacob Plant, 
Avondale; Raymond Scully, ’07, Price 
Hill; C. M. Underwood, ’00, Mt. Au- 
burn; John Weinig, ’00, L. S., ’06; 
Willis Allen Bailey, ’03, Janesville, 
Ohio. 

Dr. Underwood, (Ph.D.) is teaching 
in the University of Cincinnati; R. 
Scully, ’07, is assistant city editor of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

John V. Gano, ’04, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 


There has been an encouraging local 
growth of interest in the Harvard Club 
of Cleveland this year, which has resulted 
in the establishment of a $300 Freshman 
Scholarship offered primarily to Cleve- 
land candidates. The funds were raised 
by subscriptions from a large number of 
local graduates, mainly in sums of $5 or 
$10 a year, for a period of five years. This 
distribution of the expense over a large 
number of men, we think, places the 
Scholarship on a better basis to advance 
interest in Haryard in this city. 

It is also fitting to make mention of the 
enthusiasm brought back by those of our 
members who attended the Chicago 
meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
last May. The splendid showing made 
at that time should react to the great ad- 
vantage of all the constituent clubs. All 
of our members who attended state they 
will not miss a future meeting unless ab- 
solutely necessary, and all agree to turn 
out a much larger delegation at Detroit 
next year. 


Wednesday evening, Oct. 3, we had 
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an informal party of about 35 men at- 
tend the performance of Brown of Har- 
vard, at the Colonial Theatre, with Harry 
Woodruff, ’98, in the title rdle. Some 
cheering between the acts served to let 
the audience know that Harvard is a very 
real and dear place in the hearts of her 
graduates. 

This winter we expect to have several 
“Smokers,” in addition to our Annual 
Meeting and Dinner. We should be 
greatly obliged for suggestions from any 
of the other clubs as to special features 
which have been found desirable to pro- 
mote the interest in such informal meet- 
ings and smokers. 

R. P. Perry, ’00, Sec. 


MICHIGAN. 


The officers of the Club are as follows: 
W. P. Manton, M.D., pres.; Reuben 
Peterson, M.D., vice-pres.; J. Remsen 
Bishop, treas.; Hugh Shepherd, sec. 
We have an organization of 73 members 
and new ones coming in all the time. 
Next May we entertain the Associated 
Harvard Clubs at Detroit. This fact has 
awakened quite an interest in Michigan. 
Something of this nature has been need- 
ed here for sometime, as Yale and Prince- 
ton have the lead on us. We shall hold 
our annual dinner about Christmas time 
as usual. 


Hugh Shepherd, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

At the regular meeting of the Club, 
held on Saturday evening, Oct. 13, a 
most interesting talk was given by Wm. 
Speiden, of New York, on “How the 
United States opened Japan to the 
World.” Mr. Speiden was a member of 
the expedition under Commodore Perry 
in 1852-55, and many pictures of inci- 
dents of the trip, and of the countries 
visited, added to the interest. 

Charles T. Copeland is to be our guest 


at the November meeting of the Club, 
and we are looking forward very much 
to hearing him read from the works of 
Professor Shaler. 

The following Harvard men are can- 
didates for office, to be voted for this 
fall: Lawrence E. Sexton, ’84; Samuel 
H. Ordway, L. S. ’83, for Judges of the 
Supreme Court on the Republican and 
Judiciary Noniinators’ tickets; William 
Randolph Hearst, [86], Democratic 
and Independent League candidate for 
Governor; William H. Jackson, ’85, 
Democratic candidate for Congress; 
Cambridge Livingston, ’90, Democratic 
candidate for State Senator. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The Harvard Club of Philadelphia 
has increased its membership this year 
by over thirty members. The new mem- 
bers are: McDowell, Dr. F.C.,’97, Chew, 
Oswald, ’03, Steinmetz, Rev. Philip J., 
Jr., 01, Hall, Samuel P., 93, Rivinus, 
F. Markoe,’04, Brock, John W., Jr., 05, 
Smith, George W., ’99, Evans, Edward 
W.., ’03, Bowker, Horace, ’98, Estabrook, 
Harold K., ’92, Aertsen, Guilliam, Jr., 
705, Perot, L. Knowles, ’91, Thaxter, 
Gerald N., ’94, Muzzey, Frank Schley, 
°06, Elkins, Williams M., ’05, Mason, 
J.S., 3d, 04, Myers, Edmund, ’06, Pope, 
Robert, ’05, Dexter, Smith Owen, ’98, 
Demmon, Stephen, ’98, Phillips, Wilbur 
C., 02, Harrison, W. Frazier, ’06, Blag- 
den, Thomas, ’04, Davis, George N.,’03, 
Taylor, A. Bryson, 04, Baldwin, Bird 
T., ’05, Fraser, Frederick, ’05, Potts, 
Robert T., 05, Burbank, Rev. W. H., 
76, Hartzog, Walter S., ’05, Hall, J. H., 
703, Brown, Dr. Carlton, Ph.D., ’03, 
Lowes, John L., A.M., ’03. 

Three of the members of the Club at- 
tended the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs in Chicago, Alexis I. 
duPont, Eugene E. duPont, and Rich- 
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ard Haughton. The Harvard Club of 

Philadelphia has asked for the privilege 

of entertaining the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at Philadelphia in May, 1908. 

The annual dinner of the Club will be 

held at the Bellevue Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, on Saturday, Jan. 26, 1907. 
Richard Haughton, ’00, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Harvard Club of San Francisco 
lost all its books, papers, and records in 
the fire, even including the Secretary’s 
list of members and all other lists in ex- 
istence, so far as is known. The Club 
would have been in the embarrassing 
position of not knowing even its own 
members, if it had not been for the re- 
markable memory of its vice-president, 
Richard C. Harrison, who wrote out off- 
hand the long list of the Club’s members, 
with only one or two exceptions. 

The Club held an enthusiastic meet- 
ing and well-attended banquet on July 
31, and will hold another dinner early in 
November. Though seriously incon- 
venienced by the fire, and though all of 
the Club’s relics were destroyed, its fu- 
ture never appeared more encouraging 
than it does at present. In spite of the 
financial losses of most of its members, 
it was not found necessary to reduce the 
annual dues, and the Club was able to 
furnish its annual scholarship of $450 
for the purpose of sending a student to 
Cambridge. 

The officers of the Club for the pre- 
sent year are: Pres., Hon. M. C. Sloss; 
Ist vice-pres., Hon. C. M. Belshaw; 2d 
vice-pres., Richard C. Harrison; sec., 
Philip Bancroft; treas., J. S. Severance. 

Philip Bancroft, ’09, Sec. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The annual dinner of the Club was 
held on Friday evening, May 4, at the 
St. Louis Country Club, about seventy- 
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five members being present. George D. 
Markham, ’81, was toast-master and F. 
A. Delano, ’85, guest of honor. A silver 
loving-cup was presented to Dr. John 
Green, ’55, by the members of the Club 
in token of their appreciation of his 
services during his long tenure of the 
office of president. 

About twenty members of the Club 
attended the meeting of the Western 
Federation of Harvard Clubs at Chicago 
on May 26 and 27. 

The Club Scholarship for the year 
1906-07 has been awarded to Manley 
O. Hudson, of Montgomery City, Mo., 
who graduated from William Jewell Col- 
lege at Liberty, Mo., in the Class of 1906. 
Mr. Hudson will pursue a course of study 
at the Graduate School. 

A Committee appointed by the Club 
at its annual meeting has procured pho- 
tographs of Harvard and secured per- 
mission to place them in the public 
schools of this city, so that the good work 
of recruiting may go on. 

John H. Holliday, ’00, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


1828. 


Rev. Joseph Warren Cross, the last 
surviving member of the Class of 1828, 
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died in Lawrence on Aug. 18. He was 
born in East Bridgewater, June 16, 1808. 
He entered Harvard in 1824 from the 
preparatory school of Rev. P. H. Clark, 
at Norton. In 1829 he married Jane 
Cross of Norton. After his marriage he 
went to Cape Cod, where for six months 
he was principal of Orleans Academy. 
From there he went to Chatham, where 
he taught three years. His wife and in- 
fant son died when he was 23. After a 
course at Andover Theological Seminary 
he was ordained at Boxboro, Oct. 1, 1834. 
His second wife was Frances A. J. Vose, 
of Brockton. In 1840 he was installed as 
pastor at the West Boylston Congrega- 
tional Church, in which office he re- 
mained until 1859. After his resignation 
he remained in West Boylston for 37 
years. For the last 10 years of his life he 
lived in Lawrence. He left three chil- 
dren: Lyman Cross, Mrs. Mary Ryder, 
and Mrs. Catherine Lourie. 


1832. 


John Torrey Morse, the last surviving 
member of the Class of 1832, died at 
Pride’s Crossing on Sept. 20. He was 
born in Boston, March 27, 1813, fitted 
for college at the Old Round Hill School 
at Northampton, then under the direc- 
tion of George Bancroft, the historian, 
and entered Harvard in 1828. After 
graduation he entered business. In 1839 
he married Lucy Cabot Jackson, whose 
sister was the wife of Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
For the last 46 years he lived at 153 Bea- 
con St., Boston. He was the senior mem- 
ber of the Somerset Club. He leaves 
three sons: E. R. Morse, of New York; 
C. T. Morse, of Beverly, and J. T. 
Morse, Jr. 


1839. 
Rev. E. E. Hats, Sec., 
39 Highland St., Roxbury. 
On Oct. 7 Rev. E. E. Hale preached a 
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half century sermon at the South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of his in- 
stallation as its minister. 


1841. 
J. S. Keyes, Sec., 
Concord. 

Robert Henry Harlow died at Wol- 
laston, Oct. 14, 1906, aged 89 years, 5 
months. He was born in Boston, of Pil- 
grim descent, was educated in the public 
schools, and fitted for college at the New 
Hampton Institute. He entered with his 
elder brother the Class of ’41, as Sopho- 
mores. A hard student, very reserved, he 
had a good rank, a disquisition at Com- 
mencement, and was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. He engaged as a private 
tutor for three years after graduating, 
then studied divinity at Newton Theo- 
logical School, and was ordained and set- 
tled as pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Osterville, Cape Cod, in 1859. After 
leaving the Cape, he preached and 
taught for several years, residing with his 
brother in Boston, and retiring in later 
years to a quiet, simple, scholarly life 
with his brother at Wollaston. His chief 
and only public appearance was for 
many years at Commencement and Phi 
Beta Kappa to attend the exercises and 
the dinners at Harvard. While his 
brother lived, the two always led the pro- 
cession of the only college society either 
of them joined in College or later, and 
the brother’s well-earned competence 
was the support of both in their later 
years. The funeral was notable for the 
large attendance at the Baptist Church 
at Wollaston, the kind address of the 
Rev. E. D. Webber, pastor of the So- 
ciety, and the touching remarks of Col. 
T. W.. Higginson, his classmate, 
standing at the casket. He rests at Mt. 
Auburn beside the brother. By his will 
he gives $5000 to Harvard University 
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for assisting poor young men of excellent 
moral character in the Academic Depart- 
ment. 


1845. 


Charles Marshall Spring Churchill 
died in Milton, Mass., June 16, 1906, in 
his eighty-second year. Asaph Churchill, 
his father, H. C. 1789, had a long and 
fortunate career as a lawyer in Milton. 
The land that he purchased, part of the 
“Governor Robbins” estate, and the 
house built upon it, are still in the pos- 
session of his family. Charles Church- 
ill’s elder brothers followed their father’s 
profession, as did Charles himself, at 
first in connection with his brother 
Asaph, H. C. 1831, and later independ- 
ently, in Milton. Like his brother 
Judge Joseph McKean Churchill, H. U. 
1840, he entered the Harvard Law School 
from which each received the degree of 
LL.B. His own account of his early 
years is that as the youngest and much 
indulged child, his attendance at the 
Milton Academy was irregular, and that 
the garden and the farming which he 
loved were more to him than his books. 
Removed for two years to Needham, he 
was made ready for college under a pri- 
vate tutor, Mr. Kimball. His work as 
an undergraduate was creditable. At 
Commencement he was awarded an 
essay, “Places consecrated by Genius.” 
In 1845, soon after graduating, he sailed 
to Smyrna, and traveled extensively in 
Egypt, Palestine, and Europe, returning 
home in the following spring. The years 
1847 and 1848 were passed at the Har- 
vard Law School. In the autumn of 


1848 he again visited Europe, spending 
another year in travel. At Athens, where 
his classmate Francis Parker was taken 
ill and after a fortnight died, in the house 
of the American missionary, the Rev. 
Dr. Hill, Churchill watched at the bed- 
side till the end. In 1885 he reports his 
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appointment as United States assistant 
assessor and as a Massachusetts justice 
of the peace. On the 6th of April, 1853, 
he was married to Susan Elizabeth 
Spooner, daughter of the late Dr. John 
Phillips Spooner, of Dorchester. His 
wife, two daughters, and six of his seven 
sons, survive him. For some years past 
he had withdrawn from the active pur- 
suit of his profession. Watchful care of 
his garden had been the delight of his 
boyhood, and in it much of his time was 
spent through his declining days. His 
relation to the University was always a 
great source of pride. Rarely did he miss 
a Commencement. After an illness of 
several months, borne with surpassing 
patience, the end came _ peacefully. 
—Charles Pelham Curtis died at 
Swampscott, Mass., September 19, 1906. 
He was born in Boston, July 29, 1824, 
the eldest son of Charles Pelham Curtis, 
of the well-known legal firm of Charles 
P. and Benjamin R. Curtis. Prepared 
for college first at the Boston Public 
Latin School, but later transferred to the 
English High, he entered Harvard with 
the Class of 1845, separated in so doing 
from many of his early associates and 
schoolmates who had been admitted one 
year before. These friends always re 
served a claim upon him, and persisted 
in welcoming him as one of themselves, 
to his great satisfaction. An essay, 
“Fashionable Traveling,” was the part 
assigned to him at Commencement. 
Immediately after graduating he entered 
the Harvard Law School, and at Com- 
mencement in 1847 obtained his LL.B. 
In the spring of 1848 he sailed for 
Europe, back three months 
later in company with his classmate 
Pringle. After studying law for the suc- 
ceeding year and a half in his father’s 
office he was admitted to the bar in Jan- 
uary, 1849. On the 22d April, 1852, he 
was married at King’s Chapel in Boston, 
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to Caroline Gardiner Cary, daughter of 
Thomas Greaves Cary, Esq. By this 
marriage he was made brother-in-law of 
Professor Agassiz and of President Fel- 
ton, member of a large and influential 
family circle, and also nearly allied to his 
classmate Quincy A. Shaw. Though 
connected with his father’s office, he did 
not engage in practice actively, but be- 
came involved in the care and manage- 
ment of large moneyed interests. The 
years 1875-1877 were spent with his 
family in Europe. He held the position 
of United States Commissioner. Long a 
summer resident at Swampscott, he took 
an important share in promoting the wel- 
fare of the town. He was always a loyal 
and devoted son of Harvard, deeply and 
intelligently interested in the prosperity 
of the University. Warmly attached to 
King’s Chapel, where his father had been 
for a long term of years treasurer of the 
parish, he became warden in 1882, and 
so remained throughout his life. His wife 
survives him, and also his son, the present 
Charles Pelham Curtis, till recently a 
valued commissioner of police in Boston, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Russell, widow of 
the late Robert Shaw Russell. 





1856. 


D. A. Guirason, Sec., 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 


John Henry Rice died at his winter 
home in Leominster, April 20, 1906, 
very suddenly of heart failure. He had 
been an invalid for many years, at times 
suffering much pain, but the end came 
without any special warning. He was 
son of John Henry and Adaline Berry 
(Crehore) Rice, and was born in Boston, 
Sept. 30, 1834. He attended schools in 
Boston and Roxbury, and_boarding- 
schools in Concord, Lunenburg, and 
Westminster, and was fitted for college 
at Lawrence Academy in Groton. After 
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leaving College he entered the counting- 
room of William F. Weld & Co., Bos- 
ton. He soon, however, made a voyage 
to Cuba, returning in 1857. His health 
was affected by the climate of Cuba, and 
he was obliged to refrain from business. 
As his father lived in Leominster, Mass., 
he settled there, and at first devoted him- 
self to farming for the sake of his health. 
There he married, May 3, 1859, Eliza- 
beth Augusta Morse, daughter of Gard- 
ner Morse, of that place. He gave up 
farming in 1864, and his uncertain health 
obliged him since then to lead a quiet life, 
though he acted as clerk, bookkeeper, or 
accountant from time to time. He 
served the town at various times as a 
member of the school committee, as 
auditor, and as assessor. His children 
are: John Franklin Rice, born June 10, 
1860, who married Sterling Duke, of 
Foxcroft, Me.; they have two children, 
and are now residents of Waltham; 
Mary Adaline Rice, born June 12, 1862; 
Helen Gertrude Rice, born Aug. 2, 1868, 
married Carl C. French; they live in 
Somerville; and Edith Agnes Rice, born 
June 23, 1877, married Harry A. Bas- 
com (Tufts), a lawyer and judge of the 
local district court; they have two chil- 
dren and live in Leominster. — Bennett 
Hubbard Nash died at his summer 
cottage at Little Boar’s Head (in North 
Hampton, N. H.) early in the morning 
of Friday, July 20, 1906. His death was 
very sudden, without any recognized 
forewarning, but as peaceful and ap- 
parently painless as if he was falling 
asleep. For some time he had experi- 
enced slight bodily ailments which 
seemed annoying rather than alarming, 
and indeed he was present at the fiftieth 
anniversary dinner, June 26th, in ap- 
parently good health and spirits. But 


arterial sclerosis had developed unnoticed 
and proved suddenly fatal. He was son 
of Joshua and Pauline (Tucker) Nash, 
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and was born in New York City, July 6, 
1834. His early education was received 
in Europe. After graduation from Har- 
vard he entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, Mass., in Sept., 1856. 
He continued there until his graduation 
in Aug., 1860. In the spring of that 
year he had been licensed to preach by 
the Suffolk South Conference in Boston. 
After leaving the Theological Seminary, 
he continued his studies at home until the 
spring of 1866, occasionally preaching in 
Boston and elsewhere. In the spring of 
1866 he received notice that the Corpora- 
tion of Harvard College would appoint 
him instructor in the Italian and Spanish 
languages. He devoted the spring and 
summer of that year to preparation for 
his College work, and was duly appointed 
instructor in Italian and Spanish in July, 
1866. He continued in that position until 
he was appointed assistant professor of 
Italian and Spanish in September, 1871. 
In March, 1873, after a severe illness, he 
went to Europe to restore his health, but 
took up his College work again in the au- 
tumn of that year. In the spring of 1881 
he was appointed professor of Italian 
and Spanish in Harvard College, the 
duties of which office he discharged until 
the end of June, 1894, having resigned 
his professorship in December, 1893. 
Since that time he had been engaged as 
trustee and attorney, in the care of sev- 
eral estates, and in private studies as time 
permitted. He was a resident Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, a member of the Dante Society, 
American Philological Association, Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, 
American Dialect Society, Bostonian 
Society, Harvard Musical Association, 
Apollo Club of Boston, St. Botolph 
Club, Colonial Club of Cambridge, and 
University Club of Boston, besides being 
a member of several benevolent associa- 


tions. He early took and held till gradu- 
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ation a very high rank in the Class in 
scholarship. All the best working years 
of his life were devoted to the service 
of the College as instructor and as pro- 
fessor of modern languages, Italian, 
and Spanish, and his relinquishment of 
those duties was a source of deep and 
lasting regret to many classmates and 
friends. He was married, Feb. 19, 1861, 
in Boston, Mass., to Mary Pratt Cooke, 
daughter of Josiah Parsons Cooke. 
One son, Francis Cooke Nash, was born 
Nov. 26, 1867, and died in Boston on 
January 17, 1876. 


1858. 


S. A. WiuuraMs, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 


Frederick G. Bromberg, of Mobile, 
Ala., in July was elected president of the 
Alabama State Bar Association; and in 
August was appointed a member of the 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws for the State of Ala- 
bama. — Dr. H. P. Walcott has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Guild of Massachusetts 
as one of five members of a commission 
to investigate and report as to measures 
for the relief of consumptives, and to in- 
vestigate sites for state hospitals for con- 
sumptives. 

1860. 


Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
5 Farwell Place, Cambridge. 


Prof. Charles A. Horne, age 69, 
teacher of Latin and Greek in the 
Albany, N. Y. High School, of which he 
was Head Master, died at Newfields, 
N. H., October 12. He had a wide in- 
fluence as educator, and was very well 
known and highly esteemed. In College 
days he belonged to a quiet set, and his 
intimates were few, so that his qualities 
as a man were little recognized. But on 
his return to the Class after some 20 
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years, he made a speech at the Class Din- 
ner, on the changes in Harvard studies 
then pending, that at once held the ad- 
miring attention of his classmates and 
called out enthusiastic applause. We 
seemed to have found a new and strong 
man, whom it was a pleasure to honor 
and respect, and he has ever held a 
high place in our regards. — Alexander 
F. Wadsworth died at Magnolia on 
Sept. 14 after an illness of four weeks of 
cerebral embolism as a consequence of 
arterial sclerosis. He was buried at Mt. 
Auburn on the 18th. He leaves a widow 
but no children. He was a member of 
the Union, Country, and Oakley Clubs. 
In our College days Wadsworth and 
B. F. D. Adams were very close friends. 
Wadsworth was a quiet, undemonstra- 
tive man, but he had a fine humor of his 
own. One of the last of his bon mots came 
out at the Class Dinner of 1905. Joe 
Perdicaris as our guest of honor appeared 
with us for the first time in 48 years. 
Just before Perdicaris rose to speak 
Wadsworth said, “He is our edition de 
luxe, bound in Morocco.” A man of rare 
integrity and honorable life has left us. — 
A. B. Weymouth has just completed, by 
voyage and railroad transits, a journey 
around the world. He has visited the 
Holy Land, the desired country of his 
journey, and all the notable cities and 
places on his route, ending with Wey- 
mouth, England, the home of his ances- 
tors. Not a day’s sickness nor a mishap 
befel him the whole way. 


1861. 


Dr. J. E. Wriaut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

On the occasion of the recent dedica- 
tion of the new Harvard Medical School, 
Prof. Henry P. Bowditch received the 
degree of LL.D., as “for thirty-five 
years chief teacher of physiology in Har- 
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vard University; for ten years Dean of 
the Medical School; investigator, as well 
as teacher and administrator; whose im- 
agination conceived, whose faith foresaw, 
the new Medical School, and who con- 
tributed to the realization of his vision 
by diligent labor in the cause, and through 
the confidence which others felt in his 
foresight and sagacity.” 


1863. 


Ciarence H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 


Marshall Ayres died at Newbury, 
N.H., Aug. 12, 1906. He was son of Mar- 
shall and Hannah (Lombard) Ayres, 
and was born in Griggsville, Ill., Feb. 
20, 1889. After leaving College he held 
positions in a bank in Chicago until June 
1866, when he became a member of the 
firm of Josiah Lombard & Co., commis- 
sion merchants in Chicago, the branch 
house in that city of the New York house 
of Lombard, Stevens & Co. He then re- 
moved to New York City, and engaged 
in the business of the refining of crude 
petroleum into illuminating gas. He was 
a partner of his classmate and cousin 
Lombard in New York under the firm 
name of Lombard, Ayres & Co., which 
firm was afterwards consolidated with 
other allied interests into the Tide Water 
Oil Company. Since December, 1898, 
he had been engaged in the export busi- 
ness with Cuba, as vice-president of the 
Elwell Mercantile Co., and in charge of 
the New York office. He was married, 
June 11, 1868, to Louise Adelaide San- 
derson, daughter of Levi Sanderson, of 
Galesburg, IIl., who died Sept. 2, 1887. 
By this wife he had six children, four of 
whom are living. He was married again, 
Oct. 30, 1889, to Frances Hastings, 
daughter of Rev. Edward W. Noble, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who survives him. — 
Nathan Appleton died at the Hotel Not- 
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tingham in Boston, Aug. 25, 1906. He 
was son of Nathan and Harriot Coffin 
(Sumner) Appleton, and was born in 
Boston, Feb. 2, 1843. He fitted for col- 
lege at the Boston Public Latin School 
and at the school of Mr. Epes S. Dix- 
well. He received a commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant in Fifth Massachusetts 
Battery, July 30, 1863, was present at the 
battle of Rappahannock Station, went 
through the Mine Run campaign, was at 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and on 
May 25, 1864, was wounded in the right 
arm by a rebel skirmisher on the North 
Anna River. June 19, 1864, he was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant, and Aug. 25, 
1864, he resigned his commission, and 
was mustered out of service. March 18, 
1865, he was commissioned assistant in- 
spector-general on the staff of the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and detailed as 
acting aide-de-camp to General Wain- 
wright, Artillery Brigade, Fifth Army 
Corps. He was present at Five Forks, 
the surrender of General Lee, and at the 
Grand Review in Washington. He was 
brevetted Captain United States Volun- 
teers, March 13, 1865. After leaving the 
army he purchased a cotton plantation 
on Edisto Island, S. C. He always de- 
voted much time to traveling, and visited 
many places besides those in the beaten 
track, and wrote and spoke much on 
matters of public interest. He went to 
Sweden and Russia and was present at 
the opening of the Suez Canal as a dele- 
gate of the Boston Board of Trade. He 
was at one time associated with Bowles 
Brothers & Co., bankers, in Paris. In 
May, 1877, he was commissioned cap- 
tain of Battery A, Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Militia, and was mustered out in 
December, 1879. July 21, 1879, Apple- 
ton was appointed general agent of the 
Panama Canal Company for the United 
States, under M. de Lesseps. They trav- 
eled together to Washington, San Fran- 
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cisco and back by Chicago and Boston, 
making speeches in the different cities. 
He visited the Panama Canal several 
times, and made extensive tours in South 
America and Yucatan. In 1889 he went 
to Santo Domingo, where he remained 
more than a year. He had held office in 
the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
was a member of the Loyal Legion and of 
many scientific and charitable societies. 
He translated several plays from the 
French and wrote several original plays 
with his own facile pen, besides numer- 
ous contributions to newspapers and 
magazines, a story called “Harry Ash- 
ton’s Ramblings,” and a book on Russian 
Society, made up largely of his own ob- 
servations and experiences. He was 
married in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 16, 
1887, by Rev. Edward E. Hale of Bos- 
ton, to Jeannette Maria Ovington, daugh- 
ter of Edward Judson and Maria New- 
man (Lewis) Ovington. — On Sept. 26, 
1906, at the Academic Session for the 
Dedication of the new buildings of the 
Harvard Medical School the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon John Collins 
Warren, ‘ 
surgery in Harvard University for thirty-, 
five years; author and eminent practi- 
tioner in surgery; the enthusiastic, win- 
ning, and indefatigable promoter of 
the great undertaking of the Medical 
School, who knew how to inspire others 
with his own well-grounded hopefulness 
and ardor.” — Edward Bangs Drew is 
home from China on a two years’ leave 
of absence from the Chinese Customs 
Service. His present address is 8 Berkeley 
Street, Cambridge. 


‘instructor and professor of 





1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 


Edward T. Comegys died at Los An- 
geles, Cal., Aug. 31. He was a surgeon 
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in the United States Army, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. He was retired, 
at his own request, about a year previous 
to his death. — H. M. Howe, professor 
in the department of metallurgy, Co- 
lumbia University, has received from the 
Emperor of Russia the order of St. Stan- 
islas, together with the patent of knight- 
hood, and the star and cross of the order. 


1871. 


A. M. Barnes, Scce., 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 


John L. King has been elected presi- 
dent of the Syracuse, N. Y., Harvard 
Club. 

1872. 


A. L. Linconn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 


William Withington Carter died sud- 
denly of heart failure at his residence in 
Englewood, Ill. He was born at Leo- 
minster, Mass., Jan. 29, 1849, and re- 
ceived his education in the public schools 
of that town until he entered College. 
Soon after graduation he became prin- 
cipal of the Englewood High School, and 
held that position for about fifteen years, 
taking a high rank as an educator. In 
1881, he was elected president of the 
Cook County Teachers’ Association. In 
1886 he retired from active school work 
on account of threatened ill health, and 
from that time until his death was en- 
gaged in the real estate, loan, and in- 
surance business. For a number of years 
he was an efficient and capable member 
of the school board of the district com- 
prising the town of Lake, the largest and 
most populous school district in the State 
of Illinois. The school building erected 
at the corner of 61st St. and Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, was named after him, 
and stands as a monument to the ser- 
vices which he rendered to the commu- 
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nity in which he lived. He was married, 
June 28, 1877, to Nellie T. Lewis at 
Englewood, who survives him, together 
with their three daughters. — George 
Alfred Merrill, a member of the Class 
during a part of our College course, is 
residing at the present time with his 
brother at Palatka, Florida. 


1874. 


GrorGce P. Sanacer, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 


A. W. Foote has been elected presi- 
dent of the recently organized Musical 
Union of Harvard University. 


1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec., 


Brockton. 


Edmund Russell Willson died Sept. 
9, 1906, at Petersham, Mass., of Bright’s 
disease. He was the son of Rev. Ed- 
mund Burke and Martha Anne (But- 
trick) Willson, of Salem, born in West 
Roxbury, Mass., April 21, 1856. He 
fitted for College at Salem (Mass.) High 
School. After graduation he went into 
the office of Peabody & Stearns, archi- 
tects, of Boston, for about a year, and 
then studied architecture as special stu- 
dent in Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for a year. Afterwards he was in 
the office of Sturgis & Brigham, archi- 
tects, in Boston, for eighteen months, 
and in the office of McKim, Mead & 
Bigelow, of New York City, three months. 
He went abroad in June, 1879, passed 
the examination of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris, in Aug., and until Dec., 
1881, studied architecture there and 
traveled in Europe. He then returned 
home, and entered the office of Stone & 
Carpenter, architects, in Providence, R. 
I., in 1883, becoming a member of the 
firm of Stone, Carpenter & Willson. He 
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was a member of the Hope, Agawam 
Hunt, and Art Clubs of Providence. 
Since 1889 he was a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and at times 
president of the Rhode Island Chapter. 
He was married at Salem, Mass., Dec. 
14, 1882, to Anne Lemoine Frost. He 
had two children: Amey Lemoine, born 
Oct. 30, 1883, and Martha Buttrick, 
born Aug. 16, 1885, — both of Provi- 
dence. — The address of Franklin P. 
Foulkes is now 117 West Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. — Lester W. Clark has 
been nominated for a position on the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. 
1876. 


J. T. Wueetwricut, Sec., 
19 Milk St., Boston. 


Charles Lowell was born in Newark, 
New Jersey, Aug. 30, 1855. His ances- 
tors in the male line for four generations 
were graduates of Harvard College: 
Rev. John Lowell, H. C. 1721; Hon. 
John Lowell, H. C. 1760; Rev. Charles 
Lowell, H. C. 1800; Rev. Robert Traill 
Spence Lowell, H. C., 1833. His mother 
was Marianna Duane. In his early boy- 
hood he came to live in Boston with his 
father’s sister, Mary Lowell, widow of 
Samuel R. Putnam, and was fitted for 
college principally at the day school of 
G. W. C. Noble. He entered the Class at 
the beginning of the Sophomore year, 
roomed in Matthews, and was a member 
of the Institute of 1770. He passed sat- 
isfactorily the spring examinations, but 
in the summer of 1874 left College, hav- 
ing received an exceptionally favorable 
offer to enter the employ of the Comp- 
toir d’Escompte de Paris, a large French 
bank which had important connections 
with foreign countries, and especially 
with the East. Mr. Lowell’s early train- 
ing was obtained in London and Paris, 
where he had opportunities particularly 
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advantageous. Later he visited, by way 
of business, the branches of the bank all 
over the world. He was its manager in 
Melbourne, San Francisco, and Calcutta, 
and when he was about thirty years old 
became the head of its office in Bombay, 
its most important branch in the East. 
His administration was successful and 
acceptable. Early in 1889 a dangerous 
illness compelled his sudden return to 
Europe, and more than two years were 
spent in regaining his health. In 1891, 
the Comptoir offered him his old posi- 
tion, but the doctors forbade his return 
to the East, and he wished to live in 
America. Coming to Boston, he became 
the head of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany, then just established, and man- 
aged its affairs with ability and marked 
success until his death on May 24, 1906, 
after an illness of less than a fortnight. 
His sound judgment in business, and his 
wide experience as a banker brought him 
to the management of important private 
trusts; his public spirit and executive 
capacity made him ready for public ser- 
vice; his loyalty and affection renewed 
old friendships and gained new ones. 
He was trustee of the Boston Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, and of the Provident In- 
stitution for Savings, treasurer of the 
Boston Art Museum, and of Emmanuel 
Church, director of the Fitchburg Rail- 
way and the Boston Electric Light Com- 
pany. On November 12, 1885, he mar- 
ried Beatrice Kate Hardcastle, who, with 
a daughter and a son, survives him. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyter, Sec., 
73 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Hollis R. Bailey of Cambridge has 
been reappointed by the judges of the 
supreme judicial court as chairman of 
the State Board of Bar Examiners for a 
term of five years. 
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1878. 


J. C. Wurtney, Sec., 


53 State St., Boston. 


George Abner Littlefield died at 
Providence, R. I., Aug. 28, 1906. Blood 
poisoning, believed to be due to an ulcer- 
ated tooth, was the cause of his death. 
He was born at Chelsea, Mass., Feb. 11, 
1851. He graduated from Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., and 
after teaching in New Hampshire 
schools, entered the Class of ’77, with 
which he remained into its Sophomore 
year. He was with the Class of ’78 about 
two years and a half, and also in ‘79. 
He took his degree in 1881, but at 
his own request was assigned by the 
Faculty to the Class of ’78, as during his 
College course he had been teaching 
school and consequently his course was 
interrupted. He was superintendent of 
schools at Malden and Lawrence, and 
supervisor of schools at Boston. From 
August, 1882, until August, 1889, he was 
superintendent of schools at Newport, 
R. I. He then became principal of the 
State Normal School, Providence. He 
was admitted to the Rhode Island Bar in 
August, 1889, and outside of school 
hours practised law. He was married, 
Nov. 24, 1879, to Emma Warren Ban- 
croft, by whom he had six children, of 
whom five survive him. He served two 
terms as a member of the General As- 
sembly of Rhode Island, from May, 
1895, to May, 1897, and again from 
Nov. 6, 1900, to Dec. 31, 1901. He was 
also secretary of the Rhode Island Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, and was at the 
time of his death commander of St. 
John’s Commandery of Knights Tem- 
plars of Providence, of which organi- 
zation he had been a member since 
1891, having previously been connected 
with Masonic orders in Newport and 
Malden. 
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1879. 


Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 


H. P. Amen was made president of the 
New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools at the annual 
meeting of the Association at Boston in 
October, succeeding W. De W. Hyde. — 
President Roosevelt has appointed G. 
von L. Meyer Postmaster-General. — 
Benjamin Rand has been appointed li- 
brarian in charge of the Philosophical 
Library in Emerson Hall, Harvard Uni- 
versity. — A small but enthusiastic party 
made the annual trip to the Maine 
Woods in October. — The gifts from 
members of the Class for maintaining 
the fund for the purchase of books for 
the use of the Department of Economics 
now amounts to $240. — Horace Chapin 
Alger died at Sheridan, Wyoming, Sept. 
28, 1906. He was born in Lowell, Mass., 
April 15, 1857, the son of Edwin A. 
and Amanda M. (Burwell) Alger. His 
family removed later to Cambridge, and 
he prepared for college at the Cambridge 
High School. In the fall of 1879 he en- 
tered the Harvard Medical School, but 
remained there only one year. In 1881 
he entered the commission house of Gard- 
ner, Murphy & Co., Boston, and went in 
their employ to Sumner, Iowa. In 1884 
he removed to Miles City, Mont., and in 
1885 to Sheridan, Wyo., where he en- 
gaged in real estate business and insur- 
ance. In 1901 he was made a director 
and the cashier of the newly organized 
State Bank of Sheridan, and in 1904, on 
the consolidation of the State Bank and 
the Bank of Commerce, became cashier 
of the combined banks. Not only in the 
city, but throughout the state he won 
respect and confidence. A stanch De- 
mocrat in a strongly Republican state, 
he was elected to the state legislature in 
1895. In 1898, as Democratic candidate 
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for governor of the State, he was de- 
feated by only a small plurality, and 
again in 1904, as candidate of his party 
for state treasurer, although defeated, 
he ran far ahead of his ticket. He was 
elected mayor of Sheridan in 1889 and 
again in 1898, and served as county 
treasurer from 1890 to 1892. He was a 
member of various Masonic orders, in 
all of which he had high standing. The 
funeral service was at Lowell, Oct. 4, 
and was attended by a number of the 
Class. He was not married. — George 
Todd Coverly died July 31. He was 
born at Malden, Mass., April 7, 1857, 
the son of George T. and Martha F. 
(Fessenden) Coverly. He prepared for 
college at the Malden High School. 
After graduation he spent some time 
abroad for the benefit of his health. He 
never became strong, however, and for 
some years before his death had been an 
invalid. — Frank Donaldson died at San 
Francisco, Cal., April 18, 1906. He was 
born at Baltimore, Md., Aug. 29, 1856, 
the son of Francis and Elizabeth (Win- 
chester) Donaldson. He prepared for 
college at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. In the fall of 1879 he entered the 
Post Graduate Department of Johns 
Hopkins University as a student in bi- 
ology and physiology. In 1883 he re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and in the same year 
was elected to a scholarship in biology in 
Johns Hopkins University. Until 1887 
he remained in Baltimore, practising 
medicine and studying and writing. He 
spent the winter of 1887-88 in Europe 
in study and recreation. In 1888 he was 
appointed a member of the medical staff 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York with duties in Europe, and 
took up his residence in Berlin. A few 
years later he returned to the United 
States and began again the practice of 
medicine in New York City. When the 
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Spanish War broke out he was ap- 
pointed acting assistant surgeon, U. S. 
A., and assigned to the regiment com- 
manded by Theodore Roosevelt of the 
Class of 1880. He was stricken with yel- 
low fever and on partial recovery was 
ordered home in charge of a number of 
sick and convalescent officers. Later he 
had charge of the regimental hospital at 
Montauk Point. He was honorably dis- 
charged in November, 1898. In 1899 he 
was again commissioned, for service in 
the Philippines, but he soon resigned on 
account of his broken health. His scien- 
tific and literary writings included a large 
number of papers printed in various 
medical journals, and also several plays, 
some original and others translated from 
the German. He was married twice: 
April 21, 1880, to Nannie Beirne, daugh- 
ter of W. H. and Nancy (Beirne) Mac- 
farland, of Richmond, Va., and July 
20, 1896, at Stockton, Cal., to Ethel 
Chase Sprague, eldest daughter of 
Katharine Chase Sprague. ‘Two sons 
were born of the first marriage, and one 
of the second marriage. — George Abner 
Littlefield, a temporary member, died at 
Providence, R. I., Aug. 28, 1906. He 
entered College in the fall of 1875 with 
advanced standing. He received the de- 
gree of A.B. in 1881 as of the Class of 
1878. 
1880. 


JoHNnN Woopsotry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Robert Bacon, Acting Secretary of 
State, accompanied Secretary of War 
William H. Taft to Cuba for the pur- 
pose of investigating the condition of af- 
fairs in the island and the possibility of 
avoiding intervention by the United 
States under the provision of the Platt 
Amendment. All attempts to reconcile 
the government and the revolutionists 
having failed, he returned to Washington 
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when intervention was declared. — F. H. 
Brackett has removed from Wakefield to 
10 Middleton St., Dorchester, Mass. — 
C. S. Davis has become the senior part- 
ner of the law firm of Davis, Weston & 
Walcott, with offices at 70 State St., Bos- 
ton. — W. A. Gaston has resigned from 
the Massachusetts Democratic State 
Committee. — Prof. A. B. Hart deliv- 
ered the historical address at the dedica- 
tion at Marietta, Ohio, in October, of a 
tablet commemorating the settlement of 
the Northwest Territory, in which he 
emphasized the influence of the West 
upon the East. — Dr. Henry Jackson 
was chief marshal at the exercises dedi- 
cating the new buildings of the Harvard 
Medical School. — J. A. O’Keefe was 
the Democratic nominee for member of 
Congress from the Seventh District of 
Massachusetts. — Josiah Quincy has 
been appointed by the mayor of Boston 
a member of the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission of that city. He has recently 
resigned as a member of the Democratic 
State Committee of Massachusetts of 
which he was chairman. — H. W. Sav- 
age has brought out for the first time in 
America Puccini’s opera of Madame 
Butterfly. 
1881. 


Pror. C. R. Sanaer, Sec., 
103 Walker 8t., Cambridge. 


W. V. R. Berry has been elected a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. — 
C. A. Coolidge, architect of the buildings 
of the new Medical School, was given the 
newly established degree of Doctor of 
Arts at the academic session on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the buildings 
of the Medical School on Sept. 26. — 
F. J. B. Cordeiro has been appointed 
honorary fellow of Clark University, 
and is living in Worcester. —G. C. 
Fisher is with the Pacific Meter Co. of 
San Francisco. —G. A. Gordon offi- 


ciated at the dedicatory exercises of the 
new Medical School buildings on Sept. 
25.—C. Guild has been reélected as 
governor of Massachusetts. — A. C. 
Jelly has made an interesting report to 
the trustees of the Children’s Institu- 
tions department of the City of Boston in 
regard to certain medical aspects of the 
work among defective children. — E. P. 
Mason is living in Washington, Conn. — 
M. H. Morgan is spending a sabbatical 
year in Italy. — G. A. Stearns has left 
the employ of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. of Indianapolis, and is now at 
his home in Waltham.— J. H. Sturgis was 
appointed, on Sept. 1, treasurer of the 
Franklin Savings Bank of Boston, and is 
living in Cambridge. — W. R. Thayer 
will be absent in Italy until February, 
taking part as delegate from the United 
States in the Congress of Modern Italian 
History at Milan.— Frank Woods 
Baker died at Islesboro, Me., Sept. 18. 
He was the son of Rev. Abijah Richard- 
son and Harriet Newell (Woods) Baker, 
and was born at Wellesley, Mass., Aug. 
10, 1856. He entered College in 1876 
from Phillips Academy, Exeter, but left 
in November on account of illness, re- 
turning in 1877 with the Class of 1881. 
After graduation at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, in 1883, he 
became rector of Zion Church, Newport, 
R.L., remaining until Jan. 1, 1885. After 
a few months in Europe, he was called 
to Trinity Church, Covington, Ky., 
where he remained until 1891. He then 
became rector of St. Paul’s Church, Cin- 
cinnati, serving until 1899, when he was 
called to Trinity Church, New Haven, 
Conn. He resigned this charge in June, 
1905, but continued to live in New 
Haven, and since February, 1906, offi- 
ciated at St. Bartholomew’s, New York, 
as afternoon preacher. He was spending 
the summer at Castine, Me., and on 
Sept. 2, while preaching at Christ 
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Church, Islesboro, was stricken with 
heart failure. He was married, Oct. 9, 
1883, to Jennie Porter Mills, of Boston, 
who survives him with four children. In 
1898 he received the honorary degree of 
D.D. from the College of the Reformed 
Church at Cedarville, O., and in March, 
1899, was made first Dean of St. Paul’s 
Pro-Cathedral, Cincinnati. — Henry 
Dixon Jones died suddenly at Portland, 
Ore., Oct. 18. He was born at Madison, 
Wis., March 19, 1859, the son of John 
Q. A. and Mary A. (Dixon) Jones. He 
was graduated at Delaware College in 
1879, and entered the Class as a Junior. 
After graduation he was instructor in elo- 
cution at Harvard for five years, and lec- 
tured on this subject at the Theological 
Seminary of Virginia during these years 
and until 1894. Hestudied at the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, and 
was ordained deacon in 1889, serving at 
Pontiac, R. I., during 1889-90. Or- 
dained priest in 1890, he became rector 
of Christ Church, Media, Pa., continuing 
until 1893. From 1894 to 1899 he was 
rector of the Church of the Intercession, 
New York; from 1899 to 1903 of the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Paul, Minn.; 
and from 1903 to 1904 of St. Paul’s 
Church, St. Joseph, Minn. Since Sept., 
1904, he had been rector of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Pendleton, Ore. He 
was married in 1893 to Elise Adéle Zim- 
mermann of St. Joseph, Minn., who sur- 
vives him. In 1882 he received the de- 
gree of A.M. from Delaware College. 


1882. 


H. W. CunntnauaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 


Dr. J. Payson Clark has bought the 
house 71 Marlborough St., Boston, for 
his home and office. — Hon. Harold M. 
Sewall has been elected a member of the 
Maine State Senate. — Ivan Panin has 
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been lecturing on biblical subjects in 
New York City and the West. — Rev. 
Gustavus Tuckerman has taken charge 
of the work of the Parker Memorial, 
Berkeley St., Boston.— Joseph R. 
Worcester has formed a partnership with 
E. E. Pettee and G. H. Brazer as J. R. 
Worcester & Co. Consulting Engineers, 
at 79 Milk St., Boston. — A memorial to 
the late Charles Eliot, landscape archi- 
tect, in the form of a stone arch bridging 
a ravine, near the summit of Blue Hill, 
Milton, Mass., was dedicated on Oct. 
13. The Class Secretary and others made 
short addresses. — The Class will have 
its usual midwinter lunch in Boston, 
and all the members of the Class are ex- 
pected to be present at the 25th anni- 
versary next June. 


1883. 


FrepDerick Nicnots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 


Robert Gordon Butler died at Ash- 
field, Mass., Sept. 26. He was the third 
son of the late Benjamin F. Butler of 
New York City, and a grandson of that 
Benjamin F. Butler who was attorney- 
general of the United States in Andrew 
Jackson’s time. He was also a grandson 
of Dr. Willard Parker, the noted physi- 
cian, and a nephew of William Allen 
Butler, author of “Nothing to Wear.” 
He entered Harvard with our Class, and 
at graduation received Honorable Men- 
tion in History and English Composition, 
ranking among ‘those to whom disqui- 
sitions were assigned. While in College 
he was on the staff of the Advocate. After 
graduation, he entered Columbia Law 
School and took his degree in 1885, but 
in the same year he became a reporter on 
the New York Sun, with which paper he 
was connected for the next seventeen 
years, until 1903. During that period he 
was editor of the Weekly and of the Sun- 
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day Sun, edited the Correspondents’ 
Column, did syndicate work, and con- 
tributed to Harper's Weekly and other 
publications. He joined the Twenty- 
second Regiment of the New York Na- 
tional Guard, Franklin Bartlett, ’69, 
commanding, in 1889, and served for ten 
years as private, corporal, battalion ser- 
geant-major, regimental sergeant-major, 
second lieutenant, and also as regimental 
adjutant with the rank of captain. He 
was married, Sept. 24, 1888, in New York 
City, to Mary Leland Thorp, who, with 
three daughters, survives him. — J. R. 
Coolidge is a member of the Committee 
on the Utilization of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts by schools and colleges, an 
outgrowth of the movement started six 
years ago to assist teachers in making 
a larger use of the materials for study in 
the museums of Boston and other New 
England cities. — Prof. C. H. Grand- 
gent gave an address on Oct. 21, before 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation at Boston, in which he strongly 
urged the adoption of the reformed spell- 
ing as the one method possible of en- 
abling our country to absorb the millions 
of immigrants. — The Rev. A. M. Lord 
was elected president of the National In- 
stitute of Unitarian Ministers at the an- 
nual conference at Petersham, Oct. 5. 
— T.L. Park, commodore of the Ameri- 
can Yacht Club, was the winner of the 
Roosevelt Cup for the so-called “Sonder- 
klasse”’ boats, in the international series 
of races between German and American 
yachts, held off Marblehead in Septem- 
ber, and received the trophy at the ban- 
quet given to the contestants by the Pre- 
sident at Oyster Bay. F. L. Clark and 
C. P. Curtis also entered specially de- 
signed yachts in the preliminary trial 
races. —C. P. Perin has been elected 
chairman of the Southern Steel Co., a 
concern owning a steel plant, blast fur- 
naces, wire mills, etc., in Alabama. — 
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Dr. A. K. Stone was one of the marshals 
at the dedicatory exercises of the new 
Medical School, on Sept. 25. 


1884. 


T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 


W. A. Gardner, commodore, and 
Gordon Abbott, rear commodore, of 
the Eastern Yacht Club, assisted in the 
reception and entertainment of the Ger- 
man yachtsmen who competed in the 
races for Sonderklasse yachts off Mar- 
blehead in September. — John G. Cool- 
idge has resigned the post of secretary 
of United States Legation at Pekin, 
China, which he has held for four years. 
— Judge H. R. Dow is president of the 
Merrimac Valley Harvard Club, an as- 
sociation, formed June 14, 1906, of Har- 
vard men living in Andover, North An- 
dover, Lawrence, and elsewhere along 
the valley of the Merrimac. —S. A. 
Eliot is to be one of the preachers at the 
Sunday evening services in Appleton 
Chapel for the remainder of the first half 
year. — The following are mentioned 
in the History of the Harvard Crimson, 
recently issued, as having been connected 
with the College periodicals during their 
course: Crimson, G. R. Agassiz, A. Cur- 
tis, G. W. Fishback, W. A. Gardner, 
W. H. Goodwin, R. S. Minturn, H. D. 
Robbins. Herald, C.C. Allen, E. L. Co- 
nant, E. M. Gill, W. E. Haskell, J. B. 
Wilson. Crimson and Herald-Crimson, 
F. M. Bacon, A. M. Butler, W. W. Mum- 
ford, W. B. Noble. Herald and Herald- 
Crimson, C.T. Greve, F. A. Mason. — 
Rome G. Brown was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
American Bar Association at its last 
annual mecting. — C. R. Saunders has 
changed his address from 40 Water St. 
to 92 State St.—Dr. Paul Thorndike 
has moved his offices to 24 Marlborough 
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St. — The Secretary has changed his ad- 
dress from 222 Boylston St. to 70 State 
St.—'T. M. Osborne, who opposed 
strongly in the New York State Demo- 
cratic Convention at Buffalo the nomina- 
ton of W. R. Hearsi for governor, is chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Albany Democratic Conference formed 
for the purpose of working in New York 
State for “preserving and continuing the 
Democratic party.” 


1885. 


‘ H. M. Wiu1aMs, Sec. 
16 State St., Boston. 


James J. Storrow has presented a new 
clubhouse at No. 9 Eaton St. to the boys 
of the West End, Boston. It is known as 
the West End House, and was dedicated 
Oct. 25. — John S. Phillips is the editor 
of the American Magazine as well as one 
of the new owners. — George E. Foss 
was renominated in August for a seventh 
term in Congress. — E. T. Sanford, as 
president of the Tennessee Bar Associa- 
tion, made the principal address at the 
25th annual meeting on Lookout Moun- 
tain. — Prof. Reuben Peterson repre- 
sented the University of Michigan at the 
dedication of the new Harvard Medical 
School buildings. James G. Mumford 
was one of the aids, and William S. 
Thayer one of the marshals. — Eugene 
Lent’s new address is 1549 Octavia St., 
San Francisco. — James J. Storrow is 
treasurer and on the executive com- 
mittee of the P. A. Collins Memorial. 


1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppweston, Sec., 
126 W. 85th St., New York 


Walter Howard Edgerly, eldest son of 
Charles Brown and Mary Howard Edg- 
erly, was born in Boston, April 26, 1864, 
and died at Longwood, Mass., Oct. 9, 
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1906. He prepared for college at the 
Cambridge High School, entered the 
Class of ’86 at the beginning of its Fresh- 
man year, and took his degree in the 
regular course. He played on the Fresh- 
man Nine and during his Junior and 
Senior years was a member of the Uni- 
versity Nine. During his entire College 
course he was one of the most valued 
members of the University Glee Club. 
After 1889 he was continuously in the 
stock, bond, and note brokerage business, 
as a member of the firm of Edgerly & 
Crocker. On Jan. 3, 1905, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Nathalie Alice Bloom. A 
daughter was born to them July 12, 1906. 
— Lowell Lincoln, Jr., son of Lowell 
and Clara A. Lothrop Lincoln was born 
in Boston, Dec. 15, 1865, and died in 
New York, Sept. 19, 1906. Upon gradu- 
ation he went into the office of Blake 
Bros., in New York, and took charge of 
their note-broking department. After 
being there for some years, he joined the 
note-broking firm of Charles Hathaway 
& Co. as one of their partners, and in 
this firm he continued until his death. 
On Nov. 24, 1896, he married Miss Anna 
Steward of New York City, who, with 
three children, survives him. — Joseph 
Bluxorne Chadbourn (temporary), son 
of James Hannon and Annie Bluxorne 
Chadbourn, was born Oct. 27, 1861, at 


* Wilmington, N. C., and died Oct. 24, 


1903. He left College at the end of his 
Freshman year and went immediately 
into business in Chadbourn, N. C. He 
was mayor of Chadbourn from 1886 to 
1896. In 1900 his health broke down 
and the last three years of his life were 
spent in a hospital. On Jan. 21, 1891, 
he married Miss Elizabeth Stanly. She 
and one son survive him. — Walter 
Thomas Reynolds, son of Thomas and 
Olivia Watson Reynolds, was born June 
19, 1859, in Brooklyn, N.Y., and died 
June 2, 1905, in Switzerland. He has 
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lived abroad since graduation, principally 
in Italy and Switzerland. He was married, 
on May 20, 1889, to Lillian V. Stark, and 
leaves a widow and four children. — C. 
L. Gibson has been appointed professor 
of clinical surgery at Cornell University 
Medical College and fellow of the Ameri- 
can Surgical Association. — Robert Dick- 
son Weston-Smith will hereafter use the 
single surname Weston instead of Wes- 
ton-Smith. — Changes of address: W. S. 
Barnes, 922 Ellis St., San Francisco, Cal., 
C. S. Babcock, 204 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; F. T. Cooper, 36 Hamilton 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y.; E. H. Babbitt, New 
Preston, Conn.; C. C. Whitman, 20 Rue 
de Lubeck, Paris, France. —'Temporary 
addresses: C. S. Balcombe, 8 Ocean 
Ave., Salem, Mass.; J. J. Brennan, 20 
Portland St., Worcester, Mass.; W. V. 
Judson, 258 Knapp St., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Gilbert Tompkins, 42 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass.; W. F. Zeller, 25 
Broad St., New York. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

Alonzo R. Weed has been appointed 
and confirmed as a member of the Board 
of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners 
of Massachusetts. — John Linzee Snell- 
ing, on Sept. 1, 1906, became manager 
of the Boston office of Inman & Co., cot- 
ton merchants. — Frank N. Nay, on 
Sept. 1, 1906, formed a copartnership 
for the practice of law with John L. 
Bates, formerly governor of Massachu- 
setts, and Leon M. Abbott, of the Law 
School of 1890, under the firm name of 
Bates, Nay & Abbott, with offices at 
No. 1043-47 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


1888. 


G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 
Wilfred Bolster has been appointed 
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chief justice of the Municipal Court of 
the City of Boston. — D. T. Dickinson 
has removed from Cambridge and is now 
practising law in Manchester, N. H., asa 
member of the firm of Taggart, Dickin- 
son, Wyman & Starr. His office address 
is Pickering Block; residence 1855 Elm 
Street. — E. C. Marsh died August 15 
last at his home at Newton Highlands, 
Mass. He had been in poor health for a 
considerable time, but had been hopeful 
of improving. — Addresses: Rupert Nor- 
ton, 71 Kirkland St., Cambridge; H. P. 
Towle, 453 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


1889. 


CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 


New addresses: Business: L. F. 
Snow, care of N. Y.& N. J. Telephone 
Co., 160 Market St., Newark, N. J.; 
James M. Newell, 53 State St., Boston, 
Mass.; M. D. Hull, 181 La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; George V. Gray, 371 Bush St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; C. D. Farquharson, 
801 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal.; 
F. W. Thayer, Rooms 1112-1113, 43 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; V. M. 
Harding, 131 La Salle St., Chicago, IIl.; 
C. Greene, 11 Broadway, N. Y.; P. F. 
Hall, 60 State St., Boston, Mass.; J. M. 
Newell, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. — 
Home: A. F. Adams, 12 Cottage Ave., 
Winthrop, Mass.; C. S. Martin, Ridg- 
wood, N. J.; M. A. Kilvort, Apartado, 
85, Mexico City, Mex.; J. L. Goodale, 
258 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; C. H. 
Moore, 112 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
Mass.; C. F. M. Guild, care of Boston 
Globe, Boston, Mass.; E. S. Griffing, 37 
Poplar Place, New Rochelle, N. Y. — C. 
A. Bunker has been elected president of 
the Wellesley Club. — A. Burr has made 
for the ’89 chamber in the Harvard Club 
in New York, alarge collection of ’89 
Class, club, society, and team photo- 
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graphs and memorabilia. — R. C. Cabot 
delivered the opening address at the 
N. Y. School of Philanthropy; also an 
address at dinner of 85 Harvard men in 
Denver, Colo. — C. B. Davenport has 
published “Inheritance in Poultry” 
(Carnegie Inst. of Washington, 1906, 
136 pp., 17 plates). —C. F. M. Guild 
has left the Boston Juurnal and is now 
connected with the Boston Globe. — 
G. V. Gray is in the assaying business 
in San Francisco under name of “The 
James & Gray Co.” —G. L. Hunter 
has an article on “The Truth about Doc- 
tored Rugs,” in the July Country Life, 
and on “Georgian Furniture,” in Oc- 
tober Country Lije. — J. E. Homans has 
been writing a series of articles on power 
automobile transportation in Collier's. 
— M. D. Hull is a Republican candidate 
for assemblyman in Illinois legislature. 
— John Russell Hayes has published 
articles: “The Quatrain in Modern 
Verse,” in The Pathfinder; “Sidney 
Lanier in Old Chester County,” in The 
Pathfinder; “Cities of the Heart,” in 
Book News Monthly. — Verses: “Ave 
Carissime! The Grave of John Adding- 
ton Symonds,” in November Bibelot; 
“The Grave of Bayard Taylor,” in Lip- 
pincott’'s Magazine. —W. T. Hodges 
was appointed, Sept. 1, United States 
appraiser of the Port of Boston, being 
promoted from the position of examiner 
of machinery, formerly obtained by civil 
service examination after competition 
with 35 other applicants. — P. F. Hall 
took part in joint debate on immigration 
before National Civic Federation in 
N. Y., Sept. 24. — E. W. Hawley was 
candidate for alderman in Minneapolis 
this fall, favored by the Voters’ League. 
—H. B. Lathrop expects to study in 
Boston and Cambridge this winter. — C. 
H. Moore has resumed work at Cam- 
bridge after a year as professor at the 


American School in Rome. — J. D. 
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Merrill accompanied the Harvard Crew 
to England this summer as representa- 
tive of the Boston Globe. — J. M. Newell 
withdrew from firm of Dunbar, Racke- 
mann & Brewster on Sept. 1, and formed 
a law partnership with James D. Colt 
under firm name of Colt & Newell. — 
G. A. Reisner writes as follows: “Was 
appointed, Sept.-Oct., 1905, director of 
the Harvard Palestinian Expedition, di- 
rector of the Harvard University-Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts Egyptian Expedi- 
tion (with Mr. A. M. Lythgoe as field 
director), and assistant professor of 
Semitic archaeology at Harvard Univer- 
sity. The last appointment is accom- 
panied by permission to be absent in 
Palestine and Egypt for the purpose of 
making excavations in the name of the 
University. Mr. Jacob Schiff, of New 
York, has given the University funds 
sufficient for five years’ excavations in 
Samaria (Palestine). If we are able to 
obtain a concession from the Turkish 
government, I expect to spend the most 
of my time in Palestine during the next 
five years. During December-February 
each winter, I shall probably be in 
Egypt. Any ’89 man who drifts into our 
camp may be sure of his welcome.” He 
has published Hearst Medical Papyrus, 
vol. 1 of series on Egyptian Archaeo- 
logy of the University of Cal. — P. M. 
Reynolds is treasurer of the Old Colony 
Street Railway Co. — P. S. Sears won 
the first prize for District No. 15 (Lynn 
and Nahant) candidates in the Boston 
Herald Prize Contest of last July, the 
prize being a $500 house-lot in West 
Roxbury. — J. W. Smith received 


degree of LL.B. at New York Univer- 
sity last spring. — E. Wright is serving 
on the jury in New York. — W. H. War- 
ren has returned from a year’s study of 
chemistry in Europe and is made pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. —C. Warren has 
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been designated by Gov. Guild as chair- 


man of the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Commission under the new law which 
provides that the governor shall here- 
after designate the chairman. — M. 
Whitridge has been elected a director of 
the National Mechanics Bank of Bal- 
timore. — E. Wardman has an article 
on “C. E. Hughes,” in the November 
Review of Reviews. — At the Academic 
Session of the recent celebration of the 
completion of the new Medical School 
Buildings in Sanders Theatre, ’89 was 
represented in the chorus of 100 voices 
by Cabot, Howe, and A. D. Hodges. 


1890. 


J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Mark Bailey, who has been engaged in 
graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been elected to the chair of 
Latin at Kalamazoo College. 


1891. 


A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
112 Water St., Room 601, Boston. 

The Secretary hopes to have the ac- 
count of the 15th celebration printed and 
ready for distribution within the year. — 
John Duff has been appointed special 
justice of the Municipal Court of Suf- 
folk County, Mass. — N. W. Perkins is 
with the John Hancock Life Ins. Co. of 
Boston, address 20 Lake St., Cambridge, 
Mass. — G. H. Chittenden has removed 
his school (The Hopkinson School) to 
66 Beacon St. — The Secretary is de- 
lighted to report that his information in 
regard to T. J. Stead is false, and that 
Stead is with the Cunard Steamship Co., 
Battery Park Bldg., New York City. — 
In his introduction to the “Life and 
Works of George Herbert,” Prof. George 
Herbert Palmer has expressed his great 
obligations to Lewis K. Morse. 
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1892. 
A. R. Brenner, Sec., 


Andover, Mass. 


The Secretary expects to publish a 
new Report of the Class before June, 
1907. — New address: Joseph E. Stev- 
ens, 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


1894. 


E. K. Ranp, See. 
107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge. 


The Secretary is glad to announce that 
the Decennial Volume has more than 
paid for itself. A few copies remain and 
will be sent gratis to any members of the 
Class who apply for them. — Robert 
Watson Gilchrist, a temporary member 
of the Class, died at East Rindge, N. H., 
in October. He was the son of the late 
Robert Gilchrist, the founder of the Gil- 
christ Company of Boston, He had been 
connected with the Shepard Norwell Co. 
up to a year ago, when owing to a severe 
attack of bronchitis he gave up his posi- 
tion. He had been in poor health since 
that time. — J. S. Ford is head of the 
German department at Exeter Academy. 
— Dr. G. S. Whiteside sends as his ad- 
dress, 712 Dekum Building, Portland, 
Ore. He adds, “I wish you would send 
us out more Harvard men to the North 
coast. It is a splendid place for young 
men not afraid of work.” — Knudsen 
writes from Kehaha, Kauail, “I suppose 
you think I have the tropical manyana 
habit, but such is not the case. I am up 
to my eyes in a political campaign for 
senator to the territorial legislature.” 
—W. J. Frothingham has resigned his 
position as trust officer of the Franklin 
Trust Co., Brooklyn, and is with W. A. 
& A. M. White, 130 Water St., New 
York. — H. R. Linville has published a 
“ Textbook in General Zodlogy,”’ Ginn & 
Co., 1906. — The latest annual report of 
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H. C. Wellman, librarian of the City Li- 
brary Association of Springfield, Mass., 
is reviewed in an editorial of the New 
York Sun, Sept. 27. — E. Goldmark is 
in the law firm of Nathan, Leventritt & 
Perham, 27 William St., New York. — 
H. G. Meadows is in the firm of Mead- 
ows, Williams & Co., bankers and brok- 
ers, Fidelity Building, Buffalo. — F. W. 
Garrison is with the Lord Electric Co., 
112 Water St., Boston. — A. von W. 
Leslie is head master of the Blake School, 
537 Fifth Ave., New York. —C. R. 
Stetson has returned from abroad and 
resumed his charge at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, 509 I St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. — G. Metcalf is in the law 
firm of Green, Hinckley & Allen, 15 
Westminster St., Providence, R. I. — 
Dr. E. C. Hixon has an office at 419 
Boylston St., Boston. — Other addresses 
are: Dr. W. Wadsworth, The Norman- 
die, 36th and Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia; T. L. Livermore, Jr., San Fer- 
nando, Estado de Durango, Mexico; G. 
H. Tinkham, 705-706 Barristers Hall, 
Pemberton Square, Boston; Le. R. 
Harvey, 907 Broome St., Wilmington, 
Del.; G. A. Walker, 60 State St., Bos- 
ton; G. C. Niles, 26 Liberty St., New 
York; H. W. Horne, Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y.—A. E. Nickerson, 
22 Bramhall St., Portland, Me. 


1895. 


A. H. Newman, Sec., 


16 Congress St., Boston. 


H. W. Brown and W. R. Peabody are 
members of the law firm of Davis, Wes- 
ton & Walcott, with offices at 70 State 
St., Boston. — Spencer Eddy, formerly 
first secretary of the American embassy 
at St. Petersburg, has been transferred 
to asimilar post in the American embassy 
at Berlin. — F. E. Lowell has removed 
his office to the Exchange Building, 53 
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State St., Boston. — F. W. Merriman’s 
business address is now 696 E. First St., 
South Boston.— Guy Murchie is treas- 
urer of the Republican City Committee 
of Boston. — F. H. Nash delivered an 
address on “Experimental Insurance 
Legislation,” before the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters at St. Louis, 
Mo. — A. J. Peters has offices for the 
general practice of Jaw in the Exchange 
Building, Boston. — W. W. Rockwell's 
address is now 336 W. 95th St., New 
York City. —H. W. Thayer’s address 
is 45 Equitable Building, Boston. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

A. M. Kales and A. R. Sheriff were 
members of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the Chicago Bar Association 
to investigate and report upon the quali- 
fication of the several candidates for as- 
sociate judges of the municipal court of 
Chicago. — H.S. Johnson is cashier of the 
First Nat. Bank of Azusa, Cal. —W. B. 
Buck is associated with the estate of 
Henry Seybert, 328 Chestnut St., Phila. 
— E. G. Knoblauch is now in New York 
where his new play, The Shulamite, is to 
be produced this winter. — Edward N. 
Tobey has been appointed demonstrator 
and research assistant in the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine; he re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. last June at 
Harvard. — A. A. Lawrence is associated 
with Winslow & Bigelow, architects, Bos- 
ton.— Dr. T. J. Manahan went abroad 
with the Crew this summer as their physi- 
cal adviser. — The following changes of 
addresses occurred since the 3d report: 
H. D. Brown, care of E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, 21 Milk St., Boston; Wm. B. Buck, 
328 Chestnut St., Phila.; Robertson 
Duff, Room 715, 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton; R. K. Fox, Mt. Kisco, Westchester 
Co., N. Y.; Wm. Hanck, Brewster, N. 
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Y.; S. R. Hayter, 709 Lowman Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.; H.S. Johnson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Azusa, Cal.; Rev. Walter 
R. Lord, 414 E. 14th St., New York; 
Vernon Munroe, Englewood, N. J.; Dr. 
A. E. Small, 90 W. Emerson St., Melrose, 
Mass.; F. L. Smart, Davenport, Iowa; 
G. E. Smith, care of Trowbridge & Co., 
100 Broadway, New York; Dr. E. N. 
Tobey, 4 Byron St., Runcorn, via Liver- 
pool, England. — The Secretary desires 
the correct addresses of the following: F. 
W. Bigelow, Jr., Horace Canfield, Thorn- 
ton Jenkins, G. N. Lewis, L. C. Milli- 
ken, Meredith Morris, F. E. Parker, 
E. T. Reed, Phillip Richardson, H. A. 
Stone, Alex. C. Thompson. — Dr. E. N. 
Tobey has an article on “'Trypanoso- 
miasis”” in the Journal of Medical Re- 
search, July, 1906.— By the time this 
number of the Graduates’ Magazine 
reaches its readers the pictures taken on 
our Decennial should have been sent 
out. The Committee has been handi- 
capped in having them finished, as the 
work required the printing and mount- 
ing of about 200 sets of pictures having 
fifteen prints each, thus making about 
3000 prints to be finished and mounted. 
These prints are mounted on a card 
22 x 28 inches and are sent as a souvenir 
to all members of the Class who attended 
the Decennial or in any way contributed 
to the event. Please notify the Secretary 
if you do not receive them within a rea- 
sonable time. In view of the fact that the 
Class has a new Secretary, each mem- 
ber, ir order that the strong interest in 
the Class, which was shown at the De- 
cennial, may not fall off, should make 
special effort to keep him informed from 
time to time of everything of interest. 


1897. 


Wa. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 


C. S. Wilson has been transferred 
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from the American legation at Athens, 
having received the appointment of sec- 
retary of legation at Havana, Cuba. 
Wilson has spent five years in the lega- 
tions of the Balkan States. —W. G. 
Margeson has opened an office in the 
Board of Trade Building, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, for the practice of patent 
law. — F. G. Shaw is general manager 
of the International Switch and Signal 
Company, with office at 111 Purchase 
St., Boston. — W. Read, 2d, is with the 
American Roller Bearing Co., at South 
Framingham, Mass. — H. R. Scott, at- 
torney, with offices at 60 State St., Bos- 
ton, is making a specialty of organizing 
the formation of Maine corporations. — 
N. B. Marshall is lecturer in the depart- 
ment of Musical History at the Washing- 
ton Conservatory of Music and School 
of Expression. — L. Williams is associ- 
ated with Sargent & Fairchild, bankers 
and brokers, 8 Exchange Place, Boston. 
— C. M. Weld is engaged in an engineer- 
ing expedition in the southern part of the 
Island of Cuba. His address is, care of 
F. M. Weld, 5 Nassau St., New York 
City. — W. G. Sewall is hunting big 
game in Africa. His address ;. care of 
Brown, Shipley & Co., bankers, Lon- 
don. — J. Fyffe, paymaster in the U. S. 
Navy, is stationed at Newport, R. I. — 
L. H. Peters is foreign freight agent 
of the Boston & Albany R.R., with office 
at 211 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. — 
E. H. Wells is Secretary for Appointments 
at Harvard University. He has issued a 
circular stating that: “The Appoint- 
ments Office procures suitable positions 
for undergraduates, graduates, and all 
past members of the University seeking 
employment of any sort, whether tempo- 
rary or permanent; and, conversely, re- 
commends for vacant positions made 
known to the Secretary the best available 
Harvard candidates.” I want to call to 
the attention of the Class this new depart- 
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ment which performs an excellent ser- 
vice. If any man is seeking available 
employees, I urge that he communicate 
with Secretary Wells, thereby stimula- 
ting the demand for the services of Har- 
vard men, and increasing the effective- 
ness and usefulness of the Department 
for Appointments. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 


The second batch of Class Life Blanks 
was sent out Oct. 1, to all the delinquents 
who had failed to send in their reports 
during the past summer. The number 
was deplorably large, but Iam glad to say 
that this second notice has had a favor- 
able effect, and it really looks as if we 
might have our second report within the 
next three months. — Paul M. Hubbard 
announces the removal of his law office 
to 528 Exchange Bldg., Boston. — Dud- 
ley H. Bradlee, Jr., is with the Santa 
Rita Mining Co., Nieves, Zacatecas, 
Mexico. — Eliot Wadsworth has been 
elected a director of the Beacon Trust 
Co., Boston. — Frederick T. Case an- 
nounces the removal of his law office to 
59 Wall St., New York City. — Leland 
E. Bristol is an assistant professor of 
law at the University of Missouri. — 
Dr. James W. Mver is practising medi- 
cine at 155 West 64th St., New York 
City. — Percival Dove has purchased 
and is running a machine shop in Law- 
rence. — Louis C. Sing is dramatic and 
musical critic and literary editor of the 
Detroit Journal. — Arthur H. Howard 
is with the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Co., Vandergrift, Pa. — Robert 
F. Jackson is an architectural draughts- 
manat 518 Moffatt Block, Detroit, Mich. 
—- Henry M. Wilder is with the Stanley 
G. T. Electric Eng. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. — Kenneth P. R. Neville is the 
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Illinois representative of Ginn & Co., 
publishers. — Hugh F. Kendall is a 
mining engineer in charge of the Lake 
Superior mining operations of the New 
York State Steel Co. of Buffalo. — Percy 
F. Parsons is principal! of the East Wal- 
pole High School. — Walter Lemann is 
practising law in Donaldsonville, La. — 
Samuel B. Field is with the Cotton Picker 
Co., East Boston. — John G. Clarke is 
with the Warren Bituminous Paving Co., 
164 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. — How- 
ard L. Gray is an assistant in history at 
Harvard, where he is studying for a doc- 
tor’s degree. — John Adams is with the 
United Zinc and Chemical Co., Dwight 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. — George A. 
Browne is assistant manager of the Puget 
Sound Dry Dock and Machinery Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. — Alfred L. Curtis is a 
grain dealer in Wilton, N. H.— Dr. 
Edward Mahone is practising medicine 
in Hastings, Neb. — Henry E. Cottle is 
principal of the Bristol, Conn., High 
School. 
1899. 


Artuur Apams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 


E. P. Davis is in real estate business in 
St. Paul, Minn.; address 410-411 Ger- 
mania Life Bldg. — Dr. Louis T. Wilson 
has removed to 24 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton. —T. H. Endicott has returned from 
the far West and is again with Stone & 
Webster, 84 State St., Boston. — Henry 
M. Hall is superintendent of the Boys’ 
Club of Orange, N. J. — B. A. Frank- 
lin’s address is 329 Unity Bldg. Bloom- 
ington, Ill. — G. A. Goodridge’s home 
address is 283 Washington St., Win- 
chester, Mass. — Oliver F. Richards 


is general superintendent of the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. — 
Henry S. Thompson is no longer Sec- 
retary for Appointments at Harvard Col- 
lege, but is in business with F. A. Eustis 
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{H. C. 1901] under the firm name of 
Eustis & Thompson, with an office at 
131 State St., Boston. — Clarke Thom- 
son completed, on November 1, his four 
years’ apprenticeship in the Pennsylvania 
R. R. shops at Altoona, Pa. He will con- 
tinue in the employ of the road, but at 
this date [Oct. 25] does not know where 
he will be located. 


1900. 


Exior SPALDING, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 


The Class of 1900 successfully re- 
newed its youth at its Sexennial Celebra- 
tion held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of 
June. Though the representation by 
states was not as general as at the Trien- 
nial, there were some men from the Mid- 
dle States and the far West who had 
made a special point of coming back to 
renew old friendships; the New Eng- 
landers of course were there in a body. 
The New York crowd failed almost 
wholly to appear, and their reputation 
was saved only by the enthusiasm of Bill 
Burden. The feeling manifested through- 
out the celebration was of the rare kind, 
— not rare with 1900, — that knows no 
bounds. Whenever 1900 came in contact 
with her foe-of-the-moment, 1903, she 
smothered the younger sons of Harvard 
with cheering of tremendous and con- 
tinuous volume; indeed no stone was left 
unturned at the ball game to change de- 
feat into victory, and it was due not to 
superior artifice on the part of 1903, but 
to the actual skill of her nine that we 
were defeated. The meeting of the Class 
began on Monday morning, June 25, 
when a reception was held at Young’s 
Hotel. After registering, each member of 
the Class was labelled with a bronze 
H 1900-1906 medallion, suspended 
from a green ribbon, which had been 
struck off in honor of the occasion. The 


Second Class Report was also distributed 
and proved to be of tremendous interest 
to every one. Those who had omitted to 
send any record of themselves since 
graduation expressed great regret at 
their carelessness, when the book was 
examined; it is hoped that every one will 
codperate to make the Third Report a 
complete record. At this first gathering 
reminiscences seemed to be entirely over- 
shadowed by topics of more immediate 
interest. Of these “money getting” and 
“marriage” easily divided the honors. 
Which is uppermost in the minds of the 
1900 man it is hard to determine, but it 
is certainly true that the latter subject 
began to attract only when an end had 
come to the marvelous narrations about 
“How I am getting on.” “Are you mar- 
ried?” very nearly replaced the older 
forms of salutation or greeting; it im- 
pressed one with the fact that three years 
add greatly to one’s age and — one’s 
folly. About noon the Boston crowd 
dropped in for a handshake and a hand- 
out, which had been thoughtfully pro- 
vided by the Secretary. As soon as these 
starvelings from ’Change could be 
moved, those who were at leisure went to 
Harvard Bridge to encourage 1900 in its 
half mile race with 1903. The 1900 crew, 
rowing in the following order, was 
beaten by only a half length in a beau- 
tiful and well-rowed contest: Stroke, 
Harding, 7, G. O. Clark, 6, J. B. 
Hawes, 5, Brown, 4, Stanton, 3, T. W. 
Pierce, 2, Kidner, bow, Ayer, cox., Wad- 
leigh. Had it not been fora poor start, 
1900 would undoubtedly have crossed the 
line a winner. It was the subject of some 
comment that Pat Rice and Eliot Spal- 
ding, who were on the tug, should have 
permitted 1903 to get the advantage in 
this way. There were some cripples after 
the race; in fact it was rumored that a 
leading Boston physician was laid up for 
repairs. In the evening the Class went to 
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the Pop concert. Owing to a large 
number of Class dinners, the attendance 
was small and enthusiasm at a very low 
ebb. The usual stunt of calling for 
pieces which kind Mr. Strube pretended 
never to have heard about was gone 
through with, the ladies were cheered, 
the Classes were cheered, and to end all, 
a faint-hearted march took place around 
the room.— The next morning, the 
26th, the Class was joined by 1903, and 
proceeded to the Brookline Country 
Club, where a variety of sports was in- 
dulged in. The main events were track 
sports and a baseball game with 1903. 
1900 had an overwhelming number of 
entries in the ‘‘ Fathers” race, but 1903 
had one lone little Father who ran away 
from the field; robbed of this race, 1900’s 
hopes fell. 1903, with her swarms of can- 
didates for each event, took relays, hur- 
dles, dashes, leaving her older rival only 
ihe cheering victory of those two old war- 
horses, ‘Talbot and Lewis, in the two- 
legged race. A luxurious lunch was 
served in the clubhouse, and then the 
baseball game began. Our nine was 
made up of Buster Edmunds, c., Ned 
Foster, p., Sam Lewis, 1 b., Ned 
Wheeler, 2 b., Loughlin, s.s., Bert Ewer, 
3 b., Clark, r. f., Reggie Bolles, 1. f., Mott 
Shaw, c. f. For seven innings Foster 
pitched such fine ball that 1900 took the 
lead and appeared to be an easy winner. 
After this the team weakened and Ker- 
nan led his nine to victory by the score of 
4to2. The features of the game were the 
incessant 1900 cheering, led by Pat Rice 
(which must have been very mortifying to 
1903), the sirocco which swept down on 
Mott Shaw (he has a beard) from the 
1903 lines each time he faced Kernan, and 
the solicitude with which Dr. Talbot plied 
his trade among the wayfarers on the side 
lines. The crowds returned to Boston 
about supper-time, after having been 
harried about the grounds and torn from 
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the refreshment booths by the official 
photographer. About 90 men appear in 
the picture. On Commencement Day, 
the 27th, the Class met in the morning 
at Holworthy where Lewis, the old 
Pudding steward, had charge of the 
lunch. In the evening the regular Class 
Dinner was held at the Exchange Club. 
Pat Rice was toastmaster and the follow- 
ing men were called on either to speak 
or to bow acknowledgment: E. Mayer, 
Mott Shaw, Burden, Caspar Brown, 
Edmunds, E. L. Dudley, Wm. Chad- 
bourne, E. Mallinckrodt, Collins, Crane, 
A. B. Chandler, H. Mifflin, Sam Lewis, 
Bissell, Spalding, Charles Harding, Hol- 
lis. Poems by Bartlett Brooks and R. S. 
Holland. Souvenir ash trays engraved 
with 1900 were found at each plate. The 
menu was by Mott Shaw. A surprise 
was sprung before the dinner when an 
extra edition of the Crimson appeared. 
This had been worked up by Holland, 
Dudley, and others, and proved to be an 
amusing burlesque. Advertisements, edi- 
torials, notices, etc., had all been appro- 
priated by their ready wits and cleverly 
made over at the expense of various 
members of the Class. Some who suf- 
fered most at the hands of the ex-Lam- 
poonites unfortunately were not present 
to defend themselves. There was no end 
of enthusiasm at the Dinner. None of 
the speeches could be heard far owing 
to the extreme approbation expressed on 
all sides. Chadbourne really wanted to 
make a finished oration, — in fact he 
said so, — but his mere presence was 
greeted with such storms of applause 
that he was forced to retire, unsaid yet 
far from unsung. Some thought that 
Class spirit bubbled over a little too 
freely, if that can be a fault, because 
some men whom others really wanted 
very much to hear were unable to make 
themselves heard. The musical talent 
was conspicuous. John Hawes’s rollick- 
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ing Kipling ballads hit the popular note, 
and were encored again and again. 
Prouty sang a bewitching Hawaiian 
love-song, as only one could who had 
lived several years among the native 
Hawaiians. George Root led a quartette 
in old familiar airs, and Carl Oakman 
borrowed a violin from the orchestra and 
softened the ardor of his hearers with 
several beautiful selections. Altogether 
the Dinner was extremely successful. 
Pat Rice’s conduct as toastmaster was 
exemplary; his introductory speeches 
were clever, and by his tactful allusions 
to Class spirit and the bond which keeps 
us together, he aroused a feeling of the 
greatest good fellowship. Near the close 
of the banquet, Rice was instructed to 
wire the Crew the good wishes of the 
Class of 1900 and to assure them that we 
had every confidence in their ability to 
defeat Yale. This confidence was hap- 
pily vindicated on the following day. 
The company dispersed early, with 
cheers for the Class, to seek once more 
the four corners of the earth. 


1902. 


Barrett WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
358 Marlborough St., Boston. 


Charles Edward Aldrich is with Stone 
& Webster, electrical engineers, 84 
State St., Boston. — Guy Bancroft is 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., bankers, 
Boston. — Charles Arthur Barnard is a 
lawyer: address, Century Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. — Donald Carter Barnes 
is with Stone & Webster, 84 State St., 
Boston. — John Amory Lowell Blake is 
with Blake Bros. & Co., bankers, Bos- 
ton. — Walter Dennison Brooks is with 
Richardson & Burrage, real estate 
brokers, 50 Congress St., Boston. — 
Morris Ruggles Brownell is with Perry 
& Cook, lawyers, Masonic Bldg., New 
Bedford. — Henry Avery Carleton is 


with Lord, Day & Lord, 49 Wall St., 
New York. — George Oliver Carpenter is 
with W. H. Markham & Co., insurance 
brokers, Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
— Merrill Edwin Champion, Green- 
wood, Mass., is a fourth year medical 
student. — William Parker Collier is 
a teacher at Sidney, O.; address, 1045 
West Ave., Sidney, O.— Leon John 
Cook is superintendent of schools at Sau- 
gerties, N. Y.— Oscar Fulton Cooper 
is a member of the firm of Gray & 
Cooper, lawyers, Kohn Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. — Paul Henry Cram is teaching in 
the Lajardo High School, Porto Rico. — 
Arthur Lithgow Devens, Jr., is with 
Devens, Lyman & Co., bankers, Post 
Office Sq., Boston.— Henry White 
Godfrey is house officer at the Bourne- 
wood Hospital, Brookline. — Edward 
William Hamill is an architect at Belle- 
ville, Il]. — Paul Wiley Hildebrant’s ad- 
dress is, care of Waltham Manufacturing 
Co., Waltham, Mass. — Clarence Whit- 
man Hobbs, Jr., is a lawyer; address, 
State Mutual Bldg., Worcester, Mass. — 
Walter James Mayers is attorney for 
police at Boston. — Edwin Walter Mill 
is superintendent of the Cheksan Mines, 
Cheksan, Korea. — Charles Samuel Pea- 
body is a student at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. — Arthur Kendrick Pope is 
a wholesale uniform maker at 30 Kilby 
St., Boston. — Clarence George Roths- 
child is with the American Smelters Co., 
71 Broadway, New York. — Frederick 
William Russe is a chemist; address, 
care of Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo. — Robert William Saw- 
yer, Jr., is a lawyer; address, 190 High- 
land Ave., Winchester, Mass. — William 
Augustus Sawyer is house officer at the 
Mass. General Hospital, Boston. — 
Richard Gordon Scott is a real estate 
broker at Vancouver, B. C. — Wilbur B. 
Sprague is superintendent of schools at 
Winchendon, Mass. — Harry Lord Wells 
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is a contractor, care of Wells Bros., 1014 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — 
Charles Harold Wilson’s address is, care 
of Wilson, Grilk & Wilson, Main St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


1903. 


Rocer Ernst, Sec. 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 


N.S. Bartlett, Jr., is a member of the 
firm of Bartlett & Bro., stock brokers, 
53 State St., Boston. — G. H. Dowse is 
with the firm of Bartlett & Bro. — P. 
Fox, 604 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Cal., is with F. B. Gilbreth Co., build- 
ing contractors. — C. G. Loring, care of 
Baring Bros., London, has gone to Paris 
to study for admission to the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. — P. B. Robinson is one of 
Senator Lodge’s private secretaries at 
Washington, D. C. — A. Derby is secre- 
tary for Justice Holmes of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court at Washington, D. C. — 
C. R. Cross, Jr., is studying in Mass 
Institute of Technology. — H. Mann is 
teaching at Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. — H. S. Allen is practising law 
in the office of Boyden, Palfry, Bradlee & 
Twombly, 60 State St., Boston. — A. F. 
Bigelow is practising law in the office of 
Smith & Donald, 60 State St., Boston. — 
A. Ames, Jr., is practising law in the 
office of Long & Hemenway, Boston. — 
A. Black is practising law independently 
at 53 State St., Boston. — G. Clark is 
practising law in the office of Carter, 
Ledyard & Milburn, N. Y. City. — R. 
Ernst is practising law in the office of 
Ropes, Gray & Gorham, 60 State St., 
Boston. — C. H. Walker is practising 
law in the office of Powers & Hall, Bos- 
ton. —O. J. Campbell and H. W. L. 
Dana are studying in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School. — R. R. Brownson is editor 
of the Oanard Courier, Oxnard, Cal. — 
MacAllaster Moore is ass’t engineer with 
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the Submarine Signal Co., 88 Broad St., 
Boston. — C. M. Olmsted has received 
an appointment in the Solar Observa- 
tory at Mt. Wilson, Pasadena, Cal. 


1904. 


Roy Smiru WALLACE, Sec., 
Freeport, N. Y. 

T. G. Meier is with H. Taylor Sher- 
man, real estate, 542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
—H. F. Phillips has opened a general 
law office, with Messrs. Benner & Fos- 
ter, at rooms 1117-1121 Old South 
Building, Boston. — A. A. Ballantine is 
with Gaston, Snow, and Saltonstall, 
State St., Boston. — J. P. Leake is resi- 
dent physician at the Parental School 
Hospital, West Roxbury. — A Wait is 
St. Louis representative of W. F. Mos- 
ser & Co., sole leather dealers; resi- 
dence at 326 North Euclid Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. — A. Schwab is with the 
Schwab Clothing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
residence at 4393 Westminster PI., St. 
Louis. — H. D. Brandyce is assistant 
secretary to Mr. Mills of the Merchants 
Despatch Transportation Co., 350 Broad- 
way, N. Y.—E. Fischel is studying 
medicine at the Washington University 
Medical School, St. Louis. —H. L. 
Adams writes from the U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion, Cavite, P. I., that he is “inspector 
and chief draughtsman in Yards and 
Docks Department. For two months I 
have also been the acting chief clerk to 
head of Department, Yards and Docks.” 
—G. P. Usher holds John Thornton 
Kirkland Fellowship; K. K. Smith the 
Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship; H. E. 
Warren the Julia Amory Appleton Fel- 
lowship; P. W. Bridgman the John 
Tyndall Scholarship. — F. Holdsworth 
is a traveling salesman with the Luxe- 
moor Co., Vineyard Haven, Mass. — 
A. A. Thayer has gone to Europe as the 
representative of the Cincinnati Milling 
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Machine Co. — J. P. R. French has re- 
turned to the University to pursue further 
study in chemistry. — A. Rose has opened 
a law office at 301 Carney Building, 48 
Tremont St., Boston. — A. W. Jones is 
with the Library Bureau, 43 Federal St., 
Boston. — W. C. Phillips is a reporter 
on the Philadelphia Press. — 'T. H. Ellis 
has returned from Panama, and is now 
with the Sullivan Drill Co., Claremont, 
N. H. — J. Daniels is still resident at the 
South End House, and is corresponding 
secretary of the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion, 723 Tremont Bldg., Boston. — A. 
Goodhue is with the American Glue 
Co., 121 Beverley St., Boston. — R. P. 
Ferry is studying law at the University 
of Wisconsin. —S. P. Adams has re- 
turned to the University for graduate 
work in philosophy. — T. R. Clark is 
with the Lewis Run Manufacturing Co., 
oil producers, 93 Kennedy St., Brad- 
ford, Pa.—J. V. Ganoisteaching French 
and German at the Ohio Military In- 
stitute, College Hill, Ohio. —W. D. 
Smith is in the Worcester, Mass., sales 
office of the American Steel and Wire 
Co. His address is 7 Berkshire St., 
Worcester. — C. A. Garfield is an en- 
gineer employed on construction work 
by the Metropolitan Park Commission, 
Boston, Mass. — The Dante Prize for 
the best essay on a subject drawn from 
the life and works of Dante has been 
awarded to C. R. Post for an essay on 
“The Beginnings of the Influence of 
Dante on Castilian and Catalan Litera- 
ture.” 


1905. 


S. N. Hrncx ey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

H. F. Clarke has ceased his connec- 
tion with the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., and allied himself with 
the firm of S$. D. Loring & Son, 64 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston. — T. J. Damon has 
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a three years’ appointment as tutor at 
Robert College, Constantinople, at which 
address word from his friends will be 
welcomed. — G. Terzieff is a chemist in 
the laboratory of the Solway Process Co., 
Syracuse. His address is 1721 West 
Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y.—R. 
Winsor, Jr., has entered Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Boston. — H. C. J. Roel- 
vink is living at Houthorst Straat 5, Am- 
sterdam, Holland. — J. A. Hare has re- 
signed his position at the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, and is now employed as 
secretary to the general manager of the 
Hamburg American Line, with office at 
35 Broadway, N. Y. — C. H. Brown is 
teaching English at Pomfret School, 
Pomfret, Conn. 


1906. 


N. KE Ley, Sec., 
29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 


H. M. Wheeler has been appointed 
principal of the High School at Caribou, 
Me. — B. K. Stephenson is assistant 
local manager for the Griffin Wheel 
Co., with office at 501 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston. — E. D. Hamilton is an in- 
structor in Biddle University, Charlotte, 
N. C. —H. C. Platts is chemist for the 
Flintkote Manufacturing Co., at Ruther- 
ford, N. J. — Walter Cornelius Holmes 
is in the chemical laboratory of the Car- 
negie Steel Works at Braddock, Penn. 
— T. W. Watkins is principal of the 
High School at Stratford, N. H. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


E. De W. Wales, L. S. ’96, m ’99, has 
been elected to the faculty of the Indiana 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

R. W. Gloag, /’93, has been appointed 
special justice of the South Boston 
Municipal Court. 
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Leonard Darling White, m 83, died 
suddenly Sept. 18, at his home in Ux- 
bridge, from heart disease. For many 
years he had been a member of the 
board of health of Uxbridge, and for the 
last ten years had been assistant medical 
examiner. He was 47 years old. 

William Henry Savary, t’60, died Sept. 
5, 1906. He was born April 18, 1835, in 
the East Parish of Bradford, now Grove- 
land. He graduated from Yale in 1857, 
and from the Harvard Divinity School 
in 1860. For six years he was minister 
of the Unitarian Church of West New- 
ton. In 1866 he founded the Unitarian 
Church in Ellsworth, Me., and for some 
time was county superintendent of 
schools there. In 1873 he was installed 
as minister of the First Parish, Canton. 
In 1885 he became minister of Unity 
Church, South Boston. Since 1900 he 
had been ill, and had lived at the family 
home in Groveland. He married, in 1862, 
Anna Hosmer, who survives him. His 
son is Edward Hosmer Savary, of the 
Boston Bar; his daughter is the wife of 
Rev. W. W. Locke. 

James Dwight Seymour, m 72, died 
Sept. 11, in a sanitarium at Brattleboro, 
Vt. Since 1878, he had been practising 
in Whately. He was 56 years old. 

F. R. Sturtevant, ¢ '06, was installed 
as pastor of the Channing Unitarian 
Church of Dorchester, Oct. 18. He 
graduated from ‘Trinity College in 
1901. 

Francis Joseph McQweeney, m ’90, 
died suddenly of heart trouble Oct. 1, 
1906, at his home in Boston. He was 
high medical examiner of the Massachu- 
setts Catholic Order of Foresters, of 
which order he had been a member for 
22 years. He was 47 years old. 

John Theodore Heard, m ’59, died at 
his summer home in Magnolia, Sept. 
2, 1906. In 1861 he was assistant sur- 
geon of the Thirteenth Massachusetts 
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Volunteer Infantry; in 1862 he was 
made surgeon of the same regiment; and 
then successively brigade surgeon, sur- 
geon-in-chief, and medical director in 
the First Army Corps; surgeon-in-chief 
of the artillery reserve of the Army of the 
Potomac; and finally medical director 
of the Fourth Army Corps. He was taken 
prisoner at Gettysburg. In 1865 he was 
made brevet lieutenant-colonel, U.S. V. 
He was 70 years old. 

John King Hastings, ¢ ’83, died at the 
New England Sanatorium, Oct. 13, 1906. 
He was born in Peacedale, R. I., Nov. 
14, 1854. After graduating from the Har- 
vard Divinity School in 1883, he was as- 
sociated with his father, the late H. L. 
Hastings, in the publication of religious 
literature, notably the “ Anti-Infidel Li- 
brary.”” He was unmarried. 

Alphonso Bickford Brown, m ’98, 
died at Newburyport, after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, Oct. 17, 1906. He 
was a graduate of Yale and of the Har- 
vard Medical School. He was a mem- 
ber of the Peary relief expedition to the 
Arctic. He began practising in Dover, 
N. H., his native city, but later moved to 
Newburyport, where he married a daugh- 
ter of the late W. H. Huse. He was 35 
years old. 

James Anthony Finn, m 75, died in 
Roxbury, Sept. 1, 1906. He was for 
many years physician at the Home for 
Destitute Catholic Children in Boston. 
He was 65 years old. 

Dwight Moses Clapp, d ’82, died in 
Lynn, Oct. 9, 1906. He was born in 
Southampton, June 5, 1846. After 
studying at Westfield Academy he began 
the study of dentistry with Dr. H. W. 
Miller of Westfield. In 1869 he went to 
Europetostudy. Hereceived the D.M.D. 
degree from the Harvard Dental School 
in 1882. For many years he was clinical 
lecturer in operative dentistry at Har- 
vard. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


W. H. Schofield, p ’93, Professor of 
Comparative Literature in Harvard, 
has written a book on “English Litera- 
ture from the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer” (Macmillan & Co.). This is 
the first of two volumes concerning the 
literary history of England from the 
Norman Conquest to the time of Eliza- 
beth. 

C. H. Thwing, ’76, president of West- 
ern Reserve University and Adelbert 
College, has published, throuzh the 
house of D. Appleton and Co., “A His- 
tory of Higher Education in America.” 

The latest volume in the American 
State Series, published by the Century 
Co., is “‘ Local Government in Counties, 
Towns, and Villages,” by J. A. Fairiee, 
‘95, professor in the University of Mich- 
igan. 

Volume xv of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology contains the follow- 
ing articles: ‘Notes on Vitruvius,” by 
Prof. M. H. Morgan; ‘“Catullus andthe 
Augustans,” by Prof. E. K. Rand; “On 
Five New Manuscripts of the Commen- 
tary of Donatus to Terence,” by Prof. 
M. Warren; “On the Origin of the 
Taurobolium,” by Prof. C. H. Moore; 
“Aspects of Greek Conservatism,” by 
Prof. H. W. Smyth; “The Battle of 
Salamis,” by Prof. W. W. Goodwin; 
“An Unrecognized Actor in Greek 
Comedy,” by Prof. J. W. White; “The 
Origin of Plato’s Cave,” by Prof. J. H. 
Wright; “An Amphora with a new KaAds 
name in the Boston Museum of Fine 
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Arts,” by Dr. G. H. Chase; “Sacer 
intra nos Spiritus,’ by Prof. C. P. 
Parker; and “ Valerius Antias and Livy,” 
by Prof. A. A. Howard. 

F. P. Stearns, 67, has published “The 
Life and Genius of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne” (J. B. Lippincott Co.). 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pub- 
lished “Harding of St. Timothy’s,” by 
A. S. Pier, ’95. ‘The book originally ap- 
peared in The Youth's Companion, 
under the title, “Harry Harding's Last 
Year.” 

Albert Stickney, ’59, is the author of 
“Organized Democracy,” published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, has pub- 
lished, through Charles Scribner's Sons, 
under the title “ Liberty, Union, and De- 
mocracy,” four lectures given before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston. The lectures 
are: “The National Character of Amer- 
ica;” “Liberty;” “Union;” and “Dem- 
ocracy.”” 

H. M. Rideout, ’99, has written three 
stories published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. under the title, “ Beached Keels.” 

Dr. D. A. Sargent, Director of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium at Harvard, 
has published, under the title “ Physical 
Education,” a series of essays on physical 
training. The book is published by 
Ginn & Co. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pub- 
lished a new book by Dr. G. A. Gordon, 
’81, entitled “Through Man to God.” 

Volume m1, no. 4, of the Papers of the 
Peabody Museum, is a study of the Man- 
dans, their culture, archaeology, and lan- 
guage, by G. F. Will, ’06, and H. J. 
Spinden, ’06. The authors took part in 
an archaeological expedition in North 
Dakota in the summer of 1905, and this 
volume of 140 pages contains the results 
of their work. 

Pamphleis received. “The Harvard 
Medical School,” a book of over 200 
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pages, containing an account of the 
growth and present state of the School, 
with numerous _ illustrations. — “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association,” Boston, 1906. — “A Bio- 
graphic Clinic of Berlioz,” by Dr. G. M. 
Gould, reprinted from the St. Louis 
Medical Review. — “The Tariff Re- 
visionist,” by William Whitman, Boston, 
1906. — Triennial Catalogue of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association, 
published in August, 1906. — “Lincoln 
Party,” a pamphlet containing the reso- 
lutions and addresses connected with the 
foundation of the party.— “A Bio- 
graphic Clinic on Gustave Flaubert,” 
by Dr. G. M. Gould. — “The Feminine 
soul of the Renaissance,” by G. B. Rose, 
reprinted from the Sewanee Review. — 
“John Bartlett,” by Prof. M. H. Mor- 
gan, from the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. — 
“Memoir of Stephen Salisbury,” by 
Nathaniel Paine, from the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. — “Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs.” — 
“Relation of Harvard University to 
Schools of Secondary Education,” the 
second report of the Committee of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘‘ The Power of Bible 
Poetry,”’ J. H. Gardiner, °85; ‘‘Some 
Books of Science,’”’ E. T. Brewster, ’90. 
(Oct.) ‘“‘ Captain Christy,”’ H. M. Rideout, 
99 ; “* The Orphan Brigade,’’ N.S. Shaler, 
62. (Nov.) ‘‘Some Unpublished Corre- 
spondence of David Garrick,’’ edited by 
G. P. Baker, °87; ‘‘A Socialist Pro- 
gramme,”’ J. G. Brooks, t ’75; “‘ Joseph 
Conrad,”’ J. A. Macy, ’99; ‘‘ Keats and 
Shelley,’’ H. van Dyke, h °94. 

Century. (Sept.) “* Getting into Khiva,” 
L. Warner, °03; ‘‘ Hey-Day,”? W. Bin- 


ner, 02. (Oct.) ‘‘ Khiva from the Inside,” 
L. Warner, ’03. (Nov.) ‘‘ Athirst in the 
Desert,’ L. Warner, ’03. 
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Harper’s. (Sept.) ‘‘ Kentish Neighbor- 
hoods, Including Canterbury,’? W. D. 
Howells, h 67; ‘‘ Follette,” L. Motte, 
05; ‘* Exclusiveness,” E. S. Martin, ’77. 
(Oct.) ‘“ Boston Town,” C. H. White, 
s 97; ‘* The University of London,’ C. F, 
Thwing,’76 ; *‘ The Americanism of Wash- 
ington,”’ H. van Dyke, A 94; ‘‘ Brahma,”’ 
A. D. Ficke, 04. (Nov.) ‘By Way of 
Southampton to London,’’ W. D. Howells, 
h’67. 

McClure’s. (Nov.) ** The World Lan- 
guage,”’ Prof. H. Miinsterberg. 

Scribner’s. (Sept.) ‘* The Soul’s Inheri- 
tance,” G. C. Lodge,’95 ; ‘‘ A Noon Song,”’ 
H. van Dyke, h °94. (Oct.) ‘* To Fancy in 
the Later Days,’ A. D. Ficke, 704; 
“ Thammerz,’”’ W. V. Moody, ’93. 

The World’s Work. (Oct.) ‘* Three 
Great Architects,’ G. S. Parker, ’00; 
“Vast Undeveloped Regions in Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia,’’ F. A. Ogg, 
p °04. (Nov.) ‘“‘The Mackay Memorial 
Statue,’’ E. Lord, ’73. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The Bible as English Literature. 
By J. H. Gardiner, Assistant Professor of 
English in Harvard University. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons: New York, 1906, pp. 
i-xi, 1-402.) This volume, as Professor 
Gardiner tells us, “springs from a course 
of study” which he has offered for seve- 
ral years at Harvard in the Department 
of English. “A large part of the book 
was delivered in the form of lectures at 
the Lowell Institute during the past win- 
ter. The chapter on the poetry, and por- 
tions of some other chapters, have ap- 
peared as essays in the Atlantic Monthly.” 
Many Harvard men, therefore, know in 
advance something of its nature, and are 
prepared to welcome it with assured con- 
fidence in its merit. 

Thebook answersall good expectations. 
The circumstances of its production have 
undoubtedly affected the treatment to 
its disadvantage, in that they have led 
to rather much repetition of phrase and 
reiteration of idea; but they have also 
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tended to its advantage in that, because 
the author had a popular audience ever 
in mind, he has consciously striven for 
clearness and has taken pains to elimi- 
nate contention and argument. The work 
reveals earnest study and mature reflec- 
tion on Professor Gardiner’s part, but 
still more the gentleness of his character 
and the calm dignity of his judicial mind. 
Here is no vehemence, dogmatism, or 
ostentation — no “fine writing,’ para- 
doxes, or conceits— but an _ honest, 
straightforward, simple handling of a 
theme beset with difficulties of other 
than the usual sort. The style is care- 
fully considered throughout, and, to use 
an oft-recurring word in the book, some- 
times “soars” into eloquence. 

In the first chapter Professor Gardiner 
particularly emphasizes the unity of 
character and distinctness of the Bible 
(“which of all books in English is the 
most native and the most deeply in- 
grained in our literature and our lan- 
guage”), and undertakes “to throw 
light on its enduring power, and especially 
on some of the causes which enabled 
its appeal to survive so many centuries 
of time and the translation into a lan- 
guage of wholly different genius.” The 
succeeding chapters deal more definitely 
with the Narrative, The Poetry, The 
Wisdom Books, The Epistles of the 
New Testament, The Prophecy, The 
Apocalypse, The ‘Translation, and The 
King James Bible, — the literary aspect 
being in each case the chief one con- 
sidered, and the effort of the author being 
rather to illumine the attitude of the gen- 
eral reader than to advance knowledge. 

Perhaps the most original and interest- 
ing chapters are those dealing with The 
Poetry, and The King James Bible. 
From the former we quote the opening 
paragraphs, to illustrate Professor Gard- 
iner’s style, and to show the tenor of his 
thought: 
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“In the preceding chapter on the nar- 
ratives of the Bible, we have found that 
theirmost essential and distinctivecharac- 
teristic is the transfiguring of a limpid 
and simple vividness by deep earnest- 
ness and elevation of feeling; so that 
stories of the rough and homely life of the 
early days of Israel are made worthy to 
stand by the narratives of the gospel. In 
this chapter I am to discuss the poetry 
of the Bible and here again we shall find 
the same combination of a primitive 
simplicity and concreteness of expression 
with the profound and ennobling emo- 
tion that transfigures the experience of 
man into an expression of permanent 
verities. The distinguishing character- 
istic of the poetry of the Bible is its ab- 
solute objectivity: itknew only facts which 
are concrete and which mean always the 
same to all men. This complete object- 
ivity and concreteness joined to the 
strong rhythm and the rich coloring of 
the style give palpable form to feelings 
which are too large and too deep-seated 
to be explained by articulate language.” 

In the last chapter occurs the following 
passage: 

“Much reading in the Bible will soon 
bring one to an understanding of the 
mood in which all art seems a juggling 
with trifles, and an attempt to catch 
the unessential when the everlasting 
verities are slipping by. The silent, un- 
hurrying rumination of the East makes 
our modern flood of literature seem gar- 
rulous and chattering: even the great 
literature of the Greeks loses beside the 
compression and massiveness of the Old 
Testament. It isthe cool solidity of poise, 
this grave and weighty compression of 
speech, that makes the Old ‘Testament 
literature so foreign. It has no pride of 
art, no interest in the subjective impres- 
sions of the writer, no care even for the 
preservation of his name. It is austerely 
preoccupied with the lasting and the real, 
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and above all, unceasingly possessed with 
the sense of the immediate presence of a 
God who is omnipotent and inscrutable. 
This constant preoccupation with the 
eternal and the superhuman gives to this 
literature a sense of proportion which 
again separates it from other literature. 
Besides the will of the Almighty the joys 
and griefs and ambitions of any single 
writer are a vanity of vanities, a vexa- 
tion of spirit, or as the Hebrew is more 
closely translated in the Revised Version, 
‘a striving after wind.’ It is as if, in the 
words of the marginal reading of Ecclesi- 
astes izi, God had ‘set eternity in their 
heart.’ In our modern literature it is 
hardly possible to find an author who 
has not some touch of the restless ego- 
tism that is the curse of the artistic tem- 
perament: in the Bible there is no author 
who was not free from it.” 

It is only in his last few pages that 
Professor Gardiner’s enthusiasm carries 
him too far, and involves him in a seem- 
ing confusion of thought. “One can 
say,” he remarks, “that if any. writing 
departs very far in any way from the 
characteristics of the English Bible, it 
is not good English writing;”” —and he 
develops his idea in a way that is apt to 
mislead his readers as to the varying 
standards of literary art. 

— Slavery and Abolition. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart,’80, Professor of History, 
Harvard University. (Harpers: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $2 net.) This is the 
16th volume of “‘ The American Nation,” 
the monumental codperative history of 
which Prof. Hart is the editor. It was 
well to bring together in a single book a 
description of the conditions of slavery, 
out of which sprang the events which 
form the topics of half a dozen of the 
narrative volumes of this series. Mr. Hart 
begins with an exhaustive account of 
slavery as. an institution in the Southern 
States between 1820 and 1860. He de- 
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scribes the actual life of the slaves, the 
variations in cruelty and kindness of 
masters, the effects of the institution on 
the slaveholders themselves. There is 
no phase in the relations of either slaves 
or masters which he overlooks. Much of 
his description will come almost as a 
novelty to general readers of the present 
generation, which has forgotten all but 
the rudimentary facts about slavery. 
Such chapters, for instance, as that on 
free slaves in the South and on slave re- 
bellions contain information which is 
necessary for a complete understanding 
of the situation, but which has been al- 
most ignored by recent popular histories. 
Having set before us the working of 
slavery and the principles on which the 
Southerner justified and maintained it, 
Mr. Hart proceeds to describe the 
movements tending toward its restriction 
or suppression which are summed up 
under the general term Abolition. He 
shows us how they differed among them- 
selves in aims and methods, and how 
at last Garrisonian Abolition inevitably 
dominated the less ably directed or the 
less absolute societies. In all revolutions, 
half-measure parties give way before 
radical parties, and Garrison represented 
radical Abolition as completely as Cal- 
houn represented Slavery. But Mr. 
Hart shows how, whatever may have 
been due to the Garrisonian leaven in the 
conscience of the North, legislative ac- 
tion, between the thirties and 1860, was 
engineered by less vehement men. Finally 
Mr. Hart discusses the economic side of 
slavery, tracing to the economic waste- 
fulness of the institution some of the tide 
of opposition which slowly rose against 
it. The national conscience first repu- 
diated slavery, and then the business 
sense woke up to the fact that it was 
a material incubus, a condition incom- 
patible with the new standards of eco- 
nomic expansion. ‘Thus the material 
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and the moral considerations were finally 
leagued against it. One is struck through- 
out the book by Mr. Hart’s fairness of 
spirit; he is more than perfunctorily fair; 
he searches every bit of evidence to find 
whatever can be said for either side. He 
commands his material so thoroughly 
that he can present great masses of facts 
with the swift ease that one looks for in 
a narrative. His book furnishes ample 
evidence from which the new generation 
of Americans can learn dispassionately 
the whole truth about the great sin which 
after 1783 gave the lie to our boast of 
freedom and threatened to burst the 
Union asunder. Excellent maps and 
historical charts illustrate the volume. 
— The Masters of Fate. The Power of 
the Will. By Sophia P. Shaler. (Duffield 
& Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net). This book has a very practical 
purpose — namely, to show how, through 
the exercise of the will, souls handi- 
capped by disease or crippling have yet 
triumphed over their environment. So 
its effect is most salutary. Civilization 
tends to keep alive many men and wo- 
men who are physically below par — 
persons who, under ruder conditions, 
would have been quickly wiped out. It 
tends also, owing to the lack of symmetry 
in our modern occupations, to reduce to 
temporary invalidism many of the fore- 
most workers, thinkers, and artists. Mrs. 
Shaler’s remarkable study covers the 
whole range. She takes the practical, 
human, rather than the medical point of 
view: that is, she describes the lives of 
famous invalids so as to bring out how 
each of them succeeded in overcoming 
his especial malady. Before citing con- 
crete examples, she discusses invalidism 
in general and the lessons to be drawn 
from lower life. She diagnoses very skil- 
fully the invalid’s typical attitude toward 
himself, his family, and life. Then she 
takes up the cases of unpromising chil- 
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dren, selecting for extended notice 
Daniel Webster, Ulrich von Hutten, and 
Victor Hugo. Next come the great army 
of nervous sufferers, and lest anybody 
should imagine that neurasthenia is a 
latter-day product, we are introduced to 
Alfred the Great, among whose com- 
panions in misery are Leopardi, Heine, 
Pascal, and Pasteur. The blind and deaf 
form another group who have in com- 
mon only their affliction and the indom- 
itable will to rise above it. Here are 
Milton and Laura Bridgman, Harriet 
Martineau and Prescott, Fawcett and 
Hellen Keller. The most remarkable 
example of retarded development is 
furnished by Montaigne. Under the 
head of accidental malformation we find 
Nelson and Parkman—a_ victorious 
pair, while George Eliot and Kepler are 
described among the victims of unclas- 
sified maladies. The list we have sum- 
marized is far from exhaustive, and 
besides the longer sketches there are 
shorter references to many other cases. 
Mrs. Shaler goes still farther and gives 
wise counsel as to the management of 
body and mind, the control of the imagi- 
nation, the exercise of the will, and the 
formation of habit, and the methods by 
which the families and friends of in- 
valids can best assist them to recovery 
or at least to mitigate their sufferings. 
The book is written with vigor; it is 
terse and full of pith, and is evidently 
the result of wide reading and thorough 
assimilation. It cannot fail to bring 
strength to thousands who are battling 
against some form of disease, and it must 
interest everybody, sick or well, who 
desires to know under what conditions 
some of the most important work in the 
world has been produced. It behooves 
every one, sick or well, to learn the great 
lesson of will-control — a lesson which is 
best taught by the examples of those who 
have made their will serve them against 
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the cruelest blows of fate. In a final 
chapter, Mrs. Shaler speaks of Professor 
Shaler, who died after the book, as orig- 
inally planned, was completed, and who 
in his long and victorious struggle with 
unfavorable physical conditions, ex- 
emplified similar fortitude with the other 
masters of fate. 

— A Frontier Town and Other Essays. 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: New York. Sept., 1906.) 
This book comprises eleven separate 
essays, six on matters of national or local 
interest, four biographical portraits, and 
one on history, the introduction to a 
series entitled The History of the Na- 
tions. The first paper is an address de- 
livered at the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town of Greenfield, Mass.; one paper 
on Senator Hoar is an address given be- 
fore the Legislature of the State of Massa- 
chusetts on Jan. 19, 1905; the essay 
entitled On Certain Principles of Town 
Government is an address delivered at 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
town of Brookline, Mass.; the rest of 
the essays are reprinted from various 
publications. 

The note which gives unity to the book, 
a note struck in the first paper, is pa- 
triotism, a sane, sound, valiant patriot- 
ism; not of the spread-eagle variety 
that boasts as well of the things we might 
have accomplished as of the things we 
have accomplished, but that is at the 
same time unashamed, unwilling to let go 
one jot of the honor really our due. The 
book is a plea for good citizenship, for 
frank recognition of our obligations and 
of our opportunities for a wider feeling 
of individual responsibility. History 
shows, Mr. Lodge says, that men usually 
get the government they deserve. If our 
government is not what we think it should 
be the fault is ours. When we realize, 
each one of us, that it is for us to bealways 
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vigilant, not waiting for the impulse of 
nervous excitement attendant on times 
of political crisis but to be alert, ready 
to shoulder our responsibilities, we shall 
have the best government of which demo- 
cracy is capable. It is in the “rude, vig- 
orous, exuberant life of this new world 
of ours,”’ that our lots are cast, that we 
must play our parts, each to the best of 
our ability. We must not let ourselves 
be charmed into insensibility by the 
“half-lights ” of the older world. With 
Charles Russell Lowell, who gave his 
life to his country, we must say, “‘ Hold 
your life, your time, your money, always 
ready at the hint of your country.” This 
is good citizenship. There is, in the book, 
no bending toward the dreams and de- 
lusions of socialism; neither is there 
any toleration of illegal or harmful com- 
binations of capital. The attitude is that 
of a man proud of his country, of what 
has been done and still more of what 
may be done, but who recognizes the 
dangers that lie about us and stands 
ready to point out the safe middle course. 
In admirable essays on Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Samuel Adams, Mr. Lodge tells 
some of the noble achievements of our 
forefathers. The paper on Franklin, 
after a brilliant exposition of the much 
misunderstood 18th century, in which 
Franklin was a typical figure, in that 
“he reflected at once its greatness and 
its contradictions, although not its evil 
side, because in those years of change 
and ferment he was ranged with the 
children of light,” he points out that 
Franklin “rose to highest distinction 
in four great fields of activity,” literature, 
science, statesmanship, and diplomacy. 
In the paper on Samuel Adams he gives 
a very just and striking estimate of the 
“man of the Revolution” who was always 
prepared, always influencing his fellows 
in thestrong, right course. In the essays 
on President Roosevelt and Senator 
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Hoar, Mr. Lodge gives equally vital 


pictures of two of the great men of our 
own day. The President, he says, com- 
bines bravery, honesty, humanity, sim- 
plicity, loyalty, love of learning, — all 
the qualities that we like to think most 
typically American. ‘The address on 
Senator Hoar is full of loving recognition 
of that sterling integrity which made him 
for so long a bulwark of righteousness 
and fair dealing in the country. The 
paper on the United States Senate, al- 
though it lays perhaps too much stress 
on the eagerness of that body to give up 
not only its possible but its undoubted 
rights, is yet a timely and dignified pro- 
test against the heated and often ignorant 
present-day vilification of the Senate. 
Throughout the book is thoughtful, ear- 
nest, wise. It shows rare knowledge of 
history and literature but has no trace 
of pedantry; it is accurate as well as 
suggestive in its generalization; its les- 
sons ring true. It is written in a virile, 
pointed style, never wasting time over 
trivialities, thoroughly American with- 
out being local. In the range of subjects 
it contains something to interest any 
one; much also that every citizen would 
be better for reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Economy of Happiness. By James 
Mackaye. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

Through Man to God. By G. A. Gordon, 
°81. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Outline of the Vedanta. By Paul Deus- 
sen. Translated by J. H. Woods, ’87, and 
C. B. Runkle. New York: The Grafton 
Press. Cloth, $1. 

The Mandans. By G. F. Will, ’06, and 
H. J. Spinden, 06. Published by the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard University. 
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English Literature from the Norman Con- 
quest to Chaucer. By W. H. Schofield, 
p 793. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, $1.50, 

Life of Hawthorne. By F. P. Stearns, 
67. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co. 
Cloth, $2. 

Physical Education. By D. A. Sargent. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Books, Culture and Character. By J. N. 
Larned. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cloth, $1. 

The Moral Damage of War. By Walter 
Walsh. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Poetry of Chaucer. By R. K. Root, 
ween Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 

The Key of the Blue Closet. By W. R. 
Nicoll. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Cloth, $1.40. 

Practice and Science of Religion. By J. 
H. Woods, ’87. New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth, $.80. : 

Liberty, Union, and Democracy. By Bar- 
rett Wendell, ’77. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The 4neid of Virgil. Translated by E. 
F. Taylor, with introduction and notes by 
E. M. Foster. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth, 2 vols. 

Talks on the Teaching of Literature. By 
Arlo Bates. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Cloth, $1.30. 

Beached Keels. By H. M. Rideout, ’99. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Organized Democracy. By A. Stickney. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
$1. 

Outlines of Ancient History. By W. C. 
Morey. New York: American Book Co. 
Half leather, $1.50. 

A History of Higher Education in Amer- 
ica. By C. F. Thwing, 76. New York: 
Appleton & Co. Cloth, $3. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
vol. xvu. Published by Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Harding of St. Timothy's. By A. S. 
Pier, 95. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

The School and its Life. By C. B. Gil- 
bert. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Argumentation. By Frances M. Perry. 
New York: American Book Co. 
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The Poisoners. By Edwin Santer. St. 
Louis: Published by the author at the 
Sign of the Leech. 

The Altogether New Cynic’s Calendar 
of Revised Wisdom for 1907. By Ethel 
Watts-Mumford Grant, Oliver Herford, 
and Addison Mizmier. San Francisco: Paul 
Elder & Co. 

One Hundred and One Mexican Dishes. 
Compiled by May E. Southworth. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder and Co. 

Walt Whitman. By Bliss Perry. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Slavery and Abolition. By A. B. Hart, 
*80. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth, $2. 

A Frontier Town and Other Essays. By 
H. C. Lodge, ’71. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The Bible as English Literature. By J. 
H. Gardiner, ’85. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1881. Henry Farnham May to May Rick- 
ard, at Springfield Center, N. Y., 
Oct. 10, 1906. 

1882. Walter Greenough Chase to Fan- 
nie Scott Hubbard, at Wiscasset, 
Me., Oct. 20, 1906. 

1885. Richard Aldrich to Margaret Liv- 
ingston Chanler, at Barrytown, 
N. Y., Oct. 3, 1906. 

1885. Arthur Wesley Sim to Euphemia 
Miller Cockburn, at Salem, Oct., 
24, 1906. 

1886. Camillo von Klenze to Henrietta 
Becker, at Chicago, IIl., June 18, 
1906. 

1887. Walter Jackson Bowen to Helen 
Emily Mathews, at Seattle, Wash., 
Aug. 8, 1906. 

1887. Dr. John Lovett Morse to Ade- 
laide May Fairbrother, at Port- 
land, Me., Sept. 3, 1906. 


Marriages. 
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1888. Albert Wood Rantoul to Edith 
Congdon, at West Newbury, 
Aug. 26, 1905. 

1890. Dr. Benjamin Jerome Sands to 
Josephine Clark Willson, Oct. 10, 
1906. P 

1891. Robert Henry Harris to Florence 
Marguerite Kinsey, at Southamp- 
ton, Eng., Oct. 24, 1906. 

1891. James Ralph Jacoby to Rae Scull 
Sayles, at New York, N. Y., Oct. 
3, 1906. 

1894. Charles Bemis Gleason to Helen 
Zabriskie Howes, at Newton, 
Oct. 3, 1906. 

[1894.] Martin Mower to Sarah Brown 
Eaton, at Providence, R. I., Aug. 
16, 1906. 

1894. Alfred Eugene Nickerson to Amy 
Flora Peters, at Portland, Me., 
Oct. 24, 1906. 

1895. Charles Bertrand Bowser to Ans- 
tiss Howard McDuffie, at Law- 
rence, Oct. 24, 1906. 

1895. Randall Thomas Capen to Hen- 
rietta Abby Mayo, at Karnizarva, 
Japan, Aug. 28, 1906. 

1895. Henry Hyslop Richardson to Eliz- 
abeth Lejée Perry, at Newbury- 
port, Oct. 6, 1906. 

1895. William Walker Rockwell to Ethel 
Dean Converse, at Brookline, 
Sept. 19, 1906. 

1896. Dr. John Lewis Bremer to Mary 
Bigelow, at Cohasset, Sept. 29, 
1906. 

1896. Michael Francis Carney to Ellen 
Constance Gilman, Aug. 27, 1906. 

1896. Edwin Harrison Steedman to Al- 
mira Peterson McNeely, Oct. 20, 
1906. 

1896. Ralph Blake Williams to Susan 
Jackson, Sept. 6, 1906. 

1897. Michael Francis Barrett to Louise 
Grant, at Hingham, Oct. 24, 
1906. 

1897. Philip Manchester Wheeler to 
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Sophie Elizabeth Hall, at West- 
port, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1906. 

1898. Rev. Frederick Sherman Arnold 
to Sara Alida Good, at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1906. 

1898. Frederick Eugene Garland to 
Marie Goulland, at Gardner, 
Aug. 20, 1906. 

1898. Roger Sherman Warner to Mary 
Hooper, at Beverly Farms, Aug. 5, 
1906. 

1898. Francis Woodbridge to Eleanor 
Baker Taft, at Hingham, Oct. 1, 
1906. 

1899. John Winslow Hathaway to Sara 
Emma Young, Sept. 16, 1906. 

1899. George Washington Thompson to 
Elizabeth Ridgely Hunt, at Helena, 
Mont., Sept. 18, 1906. 

1900. Stephen Salisbury FitzGerald to 
Agnes Blake, at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., Sept: 9, 1906. 

[1900.] John Carlisle Lord to Mary 
Agnes Guerrero, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 10, 1906. 

1901. Henry Bryant Bigelow to Eliza- 
beth Shattuck, at Islesboro, Me., 
Aug. 14, 1906. 

1901. George Stanley Morse to Bertha 
A. Spencer, at Boston, Oct. 165, 
1906. 

1902. Charles Irving Porter to Ethel 
Marie Janvier, at Boston, Oct. 
10, 1906. 

1903. George Sumner Barton to Eliza- 
beth Trumbull Lincoln, at Worces- 
ter, Oct. 8, 1906. 

1903. Oliver Louis Bear to Jennie F. 
Prentice, at Belmont, June 27, 
1906. 

1903. Arthur Black to Frances G. Purdy, 
at Wakefield, Oct. 17, 1906. 

1903. Charles Henry Derby to Ruth In- 
gersoll Long, at Brookline, Oct. 
11, 1906. 

1903. John Winthrop Foster to Ruth 
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Crosby Thomas, at Babylon, Long 
Island, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1906. 
1903. Edward Carlton Hammond to 
Daisy Grimwood Dutcher, at 

Hopedale, Sept. 26, 1906. 

1903. Samuel ‘Twitchell Hobbs to Anna 
Nightingale Warren, at Providence, 
R. L., Sept. 26, 1906. 

1903. William: Gifford Nickerson to 
Beatrice Frances Blake, at Mine- 
head, Somerset, England, Sept. 
5, 1906. 

1903. Evan Randolph to Hope Carson, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 7, 
1906. 

1903. Edward Clark Whiting to Winifred 
Hanus, at Cambridge, Sept. 29, 
1906. 

1903. Earl Edgar Young to Irene Sher- 
fey Berryhill, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
June 21, 1906. 

[1904.] Chester Arthur Garfield to Mabel 
Gertrude Young, at Cambridge, 
Jan. 31, 1906. 

1904. Edwin Oscar Hall to Margaret 
Brown, at Honolulu, H. I., Aug., 
1906. 

1904. Walter Penfield Harman to Mira 
Elizabeth Kimball, at Fall River, 
Oct. 20, 1906. 

1904. William Albert Heizmann to Ada 
Lotz Leinbach, at Reading, Pa., 
Oct. 3, 1906. 

1904. Albert Volwider de Roode to Helen 
McHenry, at Cumberland, Md., 
Aug. 28, 1906. 

1905. Haskell Clark Billings to Lucy M. 
Durant, at Somerville, Oct. 24, 
1906. 

1905. Francis Bacon Sears, Jr., to Marian 
Buckingham, at Wayland, Sept. 


8, 1906. 

1906. Thomas Barbour to Rosamond 
Pierce, at Brookline, Oct. 1, 
1906. 


S.B. 1896. Charles Mirick Eveleth to 
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Katherine Chamberlain, at Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 19, 1906. 

S.B. 1901. Louis Valentine Joyce to 
Helen Groom, at West Somerville, 
Oct. 17, 1906. 

S.B. 1901. William H. McGrath to Nan- 
nie M. Turner, at Houghton, 
Mich., Oct. 4, 1906. 

LL.B. 1896. Irvin McDowell Garfield to 
Susan Emmons, at Falmouth, Oct. 
16, 1906. 

LL.B. 1901. Daniel Bertrand Trefethen 
to Anna Annable Harrod, at Bel- 
mont, Sept. 21, 1906. 

D.V.S. 1897. Edward Ambrose Madden 
to Annie Broe, at Watertown, 
Sept. 19, 1906. 

M.D. 1906. Dr. Augustus H. Galvin to 
Mary E. Tevan, at Revere, Oct. 
17, 1906. 


NECROLOGY. 
Avuaeust 1 To Ocrossr 31, 1906. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY THE 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 


1828. Joseph Warren Cross, b. 16 June, 
1808, at East Bridgewater; d. at 
Lawrence, Aug. 18, 1906. 

1832. John Torrey Morse, b. 27 March, 
1813, at Boston; d. at Boston, 20 
Sept., 1906. 

1840. William Augustus Crafts, b. 28 
Oct., 1819, at Roxbury; d. at 
Roxbury, 30 Oct., 1906. 

1841. Robert Henry Harlow, b. 14 May, 
1817, at Boston; d. at Quincy, 14 
Oct., 1906. 

1845. Charles Pelham Curtis, LL.B., b. 
29 July, 1824, at Boston; d. at 
Swampscott, 19 Sept., 1906. 


Necrology. 


[ December, 


1849. Augustus Lord Hayes, b. 23 June, 
1826, at South Berwick, Me.; d. 
at South Berwick, Me., 14 Aug., 
1906. 

1860. Charles Adams Horne, b. 30 June, 
1837, at Berwick, Me.; d. at New- 
fields, N. H., 10 Oct., 1906. 

1860. Alexander Fairfield Wadsworth, 
LL.B., b. 28 Jan., 1840, at Boston; 
d. at Magnolia, 14 Sept., 1906. 

1863. Nathan Appleton, b. 2 Feb., 1843, 
at Boston; d. at Boston, 25 Aug., 
1906. 

1869. Edward Tiffin Comegys, b. 15 
Oct., 1849, at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
d. at Los Angeles, Cal., 31 Aug., 
1906. 

1875. Edmund Russell Willson, b. 21 
April, 1856, at West Roxbury; d. 
at Petersham, 9 Sept., 1906. 

1878. George Abner Littlefield, b. 11 
Feb., 1851, at Chelsea; d. at Pro- 
vidence, R. I., 28 Aug., 1906. 

1879. Horace Chapin Alger, b. 15 April, 
1857, at Lowell; d. at Sheridan, 
Wyoming, 28 Sept., 1906. 

1879. George Todd Coverly, b. 7 April, 
1857, at Malden; d. at Danvers, 
31 July, 1906. 

1879. Frank Donaldson, b. 29 Aug., 
1856, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 18 April, 1906. 

1880. Franklin Davis White, b. 31 Mar., 
1859, at Milton; d. at Milton, 21 
Oct., 1906. 

1881. Frank Woods Baker, b. 10 Aug., 
1856, at Wellesley; d. at Islesboro, 
Me., 18 Sept., 1906. 

1881. Henry Dixon Jones, b. 19 March, 
1859, at Madison, Wis.; d. at 
Portland, Ore., 18 Oct., 1906. 

1883. Robert Gordon Butler, b. 22 Nov., 
1860, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Ashfield, 26 Sept., 1906. 

1886. Walter Howard Edgerly, b. 26 
April, 1864, at Boston; d. at Long- 
wood, 9 Oct., 1906. 
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1886. Lowell Lincoln, b. 15 Dec., 1865, 
at Boston; d. at New York, N. Y., 
19 Sept., 1906. 

William Andrew Hervey, b. 8 
Sept., 1864, at Southbridge; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 29 Oct., 1906. 
George Edward Marsh, b. 27 Aug., 
1865, at Haverhill; d. at Newton 
Highlands, Aug. 15, 1906. 

. Norman Fisher Hall, b. 11 June, 
1878, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at Blue 
Hill, Me., 5 Sept., 1906. 

. Ernest Devereux White, b. 12 Sept. 
1876, at Cleveland, O.; d. at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., 26 Sept., 1906. 


Medical School. 

. Robert Thompson Davis, b. 28 
Aug., 1823, in the Province of Ul- 
ster, Ireland; d. at Fall River, 29 
Oct., 1906. 

. John Theodore Heard, b. 28 May, 
1836, at Boston; d. at Magnolia, 
2 Sept., 1906. 

James Dwight Seymour, b. 22 
April, 1850, at Greenfield; d. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., 10 Sept., 1906. 
James Anthony Finn, b. 3 May, 
1840, at Boston; d. at Roxbury, 
1 Sept., 1906. 

. Leonard Darling White, b.'7 Sept., 
1859, at East Douglas; d. at Ux- 
bridge, 18 Sept., 1906. 

. Francis Joseph McQueeney, b. 
22 Feb., 1858, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 1 Oct., 1906. 

Alphonso Bickford Brown, b. 23 
Jan., 1872, at Dover, N. H.; d. at 
Newburyport, 17 Oct., 1906. 


Dental School. 


Dwight Moses Clapp, b. 5 June, 
1846, at Southampton; d. at Lynn, 
19 Sept., 1906. 


Law School. 


1869. George Edmund Otis, d. at Red- 
lands, Cal., 30 June, 1906. 


1887. 


Necrology. 
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1891. Charles Robert Holterhoff, b. 16 
Aug., 1868, at Cincinnati, O.; d. 
at Redlands, Cal., 26 Sept., 1906. 


Scientific School. 


1862. Andrew Robeson, b. 26 Nov., 1843, 
at Fall River; d. at Boston, 18 
Aug., 1906. 

1867. John Eugene Cheney, b. 12 Feb., 
1847, at Lowell; d. at Allston, 25 
Sept., 1906. 


Divinity School. 


1883. John King Hastings, b. 14 Nov., 
1854, at Peacedale, R. I.; d. at 
Melrose, 13 Oct., 1906. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Any one having information of the de- 
cease of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to send 
it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
ef Harvard University, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


[1893.] James Albert Garland, b. 28 
Nov., 1870, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Hanover, 13 Sept., 1906. 

[1907.] Timothy Thomas Crowley, d. 
at Cambridge, 1 Sept., 1906. 

[L. S. 1833.] Daniel Tarbox Jewett, b. 
14 Sept., 1807, at Pittston, Me.; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 7 Oct., 1906. 

[L. S. 1857.] Barron Clinton Moulton, 
b. in Feb., 1832, at Lyman, N. H.; 
d. at Allston, 4 Oct., 1906. 

[L. S. S. 1853.] John Warren Vinal, b. 
2 Feb., 1837, at Somerville; d. 
at Somerville, 24 Aug., 1906. 

[L. S$. S. 1855.] Richard B. Borden, b. 
2 Feb., 1834, at Fall River; d. at 
Fall River, 12 Oct., 1906. 

[L. S. S. 1858.] Richard Darlington, d. 
at West Chester, Pa., 9 Aug., 1906. 

[L.S.S. 1900.] Chester Wight Knox, 
b. at Winchester; d. at Boulder, 
Col., Oct., 1906. 
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JOHN THE ORANGEMAN. 


AN EPITAPH. 

(Hermann Hagedorn, Jr. From the Har- 
vard Monthly.) 

Here lies an ancient wight who sold 

Gold oranges for gleaming gold ; 

A man of parts and of repute 

As spotless as his shining fruit ; 

A friend of rich and poor was he 

From College House to Claverly ; 

On Soldier’s Field a loyal son 

While games were lost and games were 


won. 

Historian he of matters hid 

That once our sires and grandsires did 

In days when still the Yard pump flowed, 

And drinks were strong and oats were 
sowed. 

No more from him those tales shall come, 

The tongue and mumbling lips are 
dumb — 

The beaming eyes, the old bent form 

That weathered wind and slush and storm, 

The head that wagged and in its youth 

Had borne full many a stately tooth — 

Alas! in age it held but one! — 

Dead are they all and dead is John. 

Sunk to his fathers in the dust 

As even orange-mongers must. 

But if, as ancient legend says, 

The gods on high eat oranges, 

Perchance John’s mission is not ended, 

But to new spheres may be extended. 

And if St. Peter, neath heav’n’s banners, 

Should want a soul to sell bananas 

And oranges at heaven’s gate, 

Though through the ages he should wait, 

None better could he find there than 

John Lovett — John the Orangeman. 


THE LONGFELLOW CENTENARY. 


An interesting celebration is being 
planned — under the auspices of the 
Cambridge Historical Society, and by a 
representative committee, of which Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton is chairman — of 
the One Hundredth Anniversary, Feb. 
27, 1907, of the Birth of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 

The day will be observed as “ Longfel- 


[ December, 


low Day” in all the schools of Cam- 
bridge, with appropriate exercises. In 
the evening, in Sanders Theatre, there 
will be public exercises, at which Mr. 
William Dean Howells will be the prin- 
cipal speaker, and Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, and Prof. Charles Eliot Norton also 
will give addresses. 

A special Longfellow exhibition will 
be held of early, rare, and beautiful edi- 
tions of the poet’s works, together with 
other interesting memorabilia connected 
with his name. 

As an enduring and valuable me- 
morial of the event, a special bronze 
medal will be struck, to be designed by 
the distinguished artist, Mr. Bela L. 
Pratt, who also designed the similar 
medal commemorating the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the accession of 
Charles W. Eliot to the presidency of 
Harvard College. This medal will be an 
interesting, rare, and beautiful work of 
art. The number of copies to be issued 
will be strictly limited to two hundred, 
and the subscription list has been 
opened to libraries, museums, and indi- 
vidual collectors. The price of the medal 
is ten dollars for each copy, and sub- 
scriptions, accompanied by check or 
postal order for the full amount, may be 
sent to Oscar F. Allen, 15 Dunster St., 
Cambridge, Mass. When the limit of sub- 
scriptions, above named, shall be reached 
the subscription list will be closed. 


A SOPHOCLEAN REMINISCENCE. 


Any veteran reader of the Ailantic 
Monthly will recall the delightful sketch 
of an old Harvard professor, Evange- 
linus Apostolides Sophocles, drawn some 
time after his death, by his friend and 
colleague. One anecdote, offered him at 
that time, Prof. Palmer did not weave 
into his account: possibly from a fear 
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that it threw too yellow a searchlight 
upon the young Harvard scholarship of 
the last generation. But already another 
decade has passed, and surely the harm- 
less sting of the over-true tale cannot 
wound the most sensitive son of Alma 
Mater: the less, since college men may 
now not merely begin, but complete the 
quadrennium, quite ignorant of the 
Ionic alphabet. 

Late in the sixties, then, the annual 
June inundation of subfreshmen poured 
between Massachusetts and Harvard, 
those venerable halls, faded to a murky 
magenta then, soon to be painted a hot, 
official crimson; the only impiety of those 
days not fairly chargeable to the obstre- 
perous class in question. Up the steps 
of old University wavered the sea of boy- 
ish faces, paler than the dingy facade 
itself. In those times the entrance tests 
in translation from Greek and Latin 
were still oral, and were applied to squads 
of perhaps a dozen quaking blunderers at 
a time. On filing into one classroom 
door, the scribe who now from memory 
indites started back in terror at the first 
glimpse of a figure which he imagined to 
be most like the Virgilian Charon. 
Though it was robed in rusty profes- 
sorial black, yet the disheveled patri- 
archal beard of white, the glowing eye 
beneath the shaggiest of brows, presently 
too the slow sepulchral voice, sent a truly 
Stygian chill through every anxious 
ignoramus. 

The subject was Iliad 1, n, m1. The 
present chronicler had an early and an 
easy passage, and felt a childish glee 
as the other names were named, — so 
strange and mirth-invoking then, now a 
roll-call more easily repeated than Alpha 
Beta itself, — and each callow youth 
began to flush and stammer forth dis- 
jecta membra of the immortal story. 

“Layman, Josh,” was not exactly the 
real nomen and praenomen, whereat up- 
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rose a stalwart, black-browed neighbor, 
soon after a member of the Class crew, 
now a notable maker of “slates” and 
ornament of federal office. Despite vig- 
orous prompting from the seat behind 
us, he stumbled through barely three of 
the ten allotted lines, — and sank ex- 
hausted. Two other passages, substi- 
tuted in succession by the solemn, ex- 
pressionless patriarch in the corner, fared 
no better from the construer’s lips. Then 
came once more the deep-toned oracular 
voice. “You — may — select — a — 
passage.” After much eager fumbling of 
leaves, a more promising series of lines, 
near the beginning of Iliados A, was 
chosen. But whether from absolute 
blankness of memory or from the pro- 
longed nervous strain, the poor athlete 
actually fell down more promptly and 
abjectly over this hurdle than on any 
before! 

He who holds to-day the quill stopped 
after the brief session for some bump- 
tious question, perhaps to ask the way to 
the next chamber of torture. At any rate 
he was a witness, possibly the only one, 
at a colloquy which lightened decisively 
his own terrors. The professor was of 
course Sophocles, though we did not then 
hear his name, nor had we as yet any lei- 
sure for the debate, that lasted through 
the following year, whether he could be 
himself the dramatist, or the grandson, 
or only a remote kinsman, of sad Anti- 
gone’s poet. 

Layman. “Professor, I — er — think 
I had rather hard luck on this examina- 
tion, and I thought, sir, perhaps you 
might be willing to give me one more 
chance, sir.” 

E. A. S. 
name ?” 

Layman. 


“What — is — your 


“Layman, sir; Layman; 
Josh. Layman, sir.” 


E. A. S. (After a long deliberate 
scrutiny of his list and record.) 
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“Ah, yes. Layman, Josh., I have no 
mark against you. You have passed.” 

Many years later the explanation, if 
such it be, offered itself. At least, some 
undoubted authority, perhaps Mr. Pal- 
mer himself, repeated to him that even 
now dippeth for the last time the goose- 
feather, a customary remark of the aus- 
tere learned old neo-Hellene: “I am en- 
tirely willing to assist in the ceremony of 
examining the applicants for entrance to 
the college. But I can make no distinc- 
tions among them. None of them knows 
any Greek.” 


THE ABERDEEN QUARTER-CENTENARY. 


Lord Strathcona’s banquet was an un- 
dertaking no less bold than successful. 
The guests numbered some 2460. The 
food was all prepared in London and 
brought in a special train, with 700 
selected waiters to serve it, In addition 
to the “loyal toasts” (the King and the 
royal family), and the health of the 
Chancellor as our host, there were three 
others. Of these the first was the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, proposed by Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh and responded to by the 
principal. The second was “Sister Uni- 
versities and other Learned Institutions,” 
proposed by the Rector and responded 
to by Prof. Jackson of Cambridge and 
Prof. Lanman of Harvard; while the 
third, the “City of Aberdeen,” was pro- 
posed by Andrew Carnegie, the Lord 
Provost responding. 

Professor Lanman said: “The temper 
of an occasion like this must needs be 
largely reminiscent. In answering for the 
learned institutions oversea, it would be 
quite natural for me to cull from the ear- 
liest pages of our roll of honor the names 
of men who, approved and honored by 
us, have been approved and honored by 
you also. More than a quarter of a thou- 
sand years ago — Universities, as you 
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know, have long memories — John 
Glover, created a doctor of medicine in 
1654 at Aberdeen, the very first name to 
bear that title upon the rolls of King’s 
College, was graduated as a Bachelor in 
1650 at Harvard College. The slight debt 
to America, which Aberdeen then may 
have incurred, has been more than re- 
paid meantime by philosophers and sci- 
entists whom you have sent to us. I need 
mention of the dead only one, Clerk Max- 
well, clarum et venerabile nomen! and 
I can well believe that there are few 
aspects of the history of your ancient 
foundation more delightful or instruct- 
ive than those which concern her rela- 
tions to her sister Universities — (cheers). 
The splendid solemnities of the last three 
days have thus their abiding lesson — 
not alone for you Aberdonians, nor yet 
for us, the strangers within your gates, 
but for the many thousands who shall 
read, in ephemeral newspaper or in 
printed book, the records of this week. 
As we have listened to the eloquent words 
of your statesmen and scholars and men 
of affairs, we have seen that that lesson is 
the lesson of unselfish public service; and 
that this, and this alone, justifies the 
claim of any university, be it ancient or 
modern, stately or humble, to be re- 
ceived on equal footing into the world- 
wide sisterhood of Universities — 
(cheers). We are deeply indebted to the 
Scottish Universities for their noble ex- 
ample in bringing what they have to offer 
home to the remotest and humblest vil- 
lages of Scotland. That we should fol- 
low that example is a matter vital for the 
permanence of our American Republic 
— (cheers). And so, as we think upon 
those who rest from their labors, and upon 
you who yet bear the burden and heat 
of the day, we bring to you our hearty 
thanks and our admiring and loving con- 
gratulations —- (loud cheers).” 
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ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED PLAN FOR 
ELECTING UNDERGRADUATE MEMBERS 
TO THE PHI BETA KAPPA SUBMITTED 
BY A COMMITTEE JUNE 28, 1906. 


1. The number of immediate mem- 
bers from each class to be thirty-five (in- 
stead of thirty, as at present.) 

2. The first eight to be elected as at 
present (that is, out of the twelve Juniors 
certified by the Office as highest in scho- 
larship on their Freshman and Sopho- 
more academic records, — in the case 
of a tie for the twelfth place, all the 
men so tied being included, —the Senior 
immediate members choose eight). 

8. A membership committee of three 
to investigate and report to the first eight 
on the qualifications of candidates; but 
any other member of the eight to be free 
to make nominations also. (There is at 
present no method of preliminary in- 
vestigation.) 

4. The next twenty-two members to 
be chosen by the first eight out of the 
forty-four men (not including the first 
eight of the Society) whose record is 
certified as highest in the work of the 
Freshman, Sophomore and Junior years. 
(In the case of a tie for the forty-fourth 
place, all men who are thus tied to be on 
the eligible list.) (At present seventeen 
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are chosen out of the twenty-five highest 
men not already elected.) 

5. A committee of five to investigate 
and report to the thirty members on the 
qualifications of five additional members, 
in the same manner as the committee of 
three to the first eight. (No such method 
of reporting on possible candidates is at 
present in use.) 

6. The thirty immediate members to 
choose five additional members, not 
necessarily included in the fifty-two high- 
est scholars. (At present the number of 
such additional members is five, but the 
ratification of the graduate Society is 
necessary to their choice.) 

7. In all elections a vote of three 
fourths of the immediate members who 
are registered in the University, to be 
necessary for election. (Instead of 
three fourths of all of the immediate 
members.) 

A constitutional amendment embody- 
ing in technical form the changes hereby 
suggested has been filed with the Secre- 
tary, and will be brought up for discus- 
sion at the annual meeting of 1907. 

A brief report stating the reasons for 
these changes has been prepared, which 
will be printed in the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, and will be distributed 
in print at the annual meeting of 1907. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XIV, p. 752, top of first column. For Louisa read Louise. 
Vol. XV, p. 71, second column, 5 lines from bottom. For Pres., J. C. Gray, ’59, 
Boston, read Pres., C. J. Bonaparte, "71, Baltimore. 
Omit C. J. Bonaparte’s name from list of vice-presi- 
dents. 
p. 185, top of second column. For Harold Wilson read Harold Wilson 
Read. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz: 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers ; 4 for 
Holders of Honorary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of 
Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for 
Bachelors of Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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